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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The greater part of the following pages, had 
already passed through the press, when it was 
the will of Providence, to remove to his rest 
in Christ, him, at whose desire alone, this 
publication was commenced. 

By this event, the Author was deprived of 
his chief inducement, to proceed in an under- 
taking, in which, likewise, his increased 
deUcacy of health, rendered it imprudent to 
persevere. This must account for the omission 
— though nearly ready for the press — of some 
of the Appendix referred to in the Preface, 
and of some other article, which might per- 
haps have rendered this work more commen- 
surate, than it is at present, with it's orig^al 
design. While, therefore, in venturing before 
the publick, the Author is only fulfilling 
the wishes of one, whom he was bound to 
obey, he trusts, that the foregtnng will be 
admitted as some excuse, for these, and for 
the various other imperfections, of the present 
publicatioB. 
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PREFACE. 



EVER since Bacon prepared the way for 
the emanapation of Philosophy, from the 
tnunmelsof the Schools ; by proposing to sub- 
stitute experimental inquiry for verbal disputes, 
and inductions from facts for hypothetic^ spe- 
culations;, the phy^c^ sciences have made a 
steady and glorious progress. Tliose also who 
have applied a similar method to the philosophy 
of tiie human mind, or the investigations of 
natural theology, have obt^ned a proportionate 
degree of success. 

Notwithstanding howerer, the present im- 
proved state of Philosophy, the advocates of 
Absolute FredestinatJon, are too apt to neglect 
the examination of facts and experience, and to 

bewilder, themselves in the reveries of abstract 
speculation.^ 

1 See-AppendlK II. 
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I. This doctrine, when considered as a tenet 
of natural religion, is generally defended by 
arguments purely Metaphysical. The object 
then, of the first of the following Discourses, is 
to examine how far the general system of rea- 
soning thus adopted, in support of Absolute 
Predestination, is consistent with the true prin- 
ciples of philosophy. 

II. Happily for the unlearned Christian, he 
stands in no need of philosophy, while he stu- 
dies, andobe^g, with humble sincerity, thosescrip- 
tures, which are " able to make him wise unto 
" salvation." But, unfOTtunately, ev«i into the 
interpretation of these sacred- oracles, the advo- 
cate of Predestination, is too ftmd of introdu- 
cing metaphysical subtleties ; by dogmatizing 
on insulated texts, * to the manifest exclusion, 
of the copious and varied details of faet^, which 
are therein expressly treasured np for our in- 
struction. To enter into an examination of the 
passages, whose meaning is, as I conceive, thus 
perverted, would be beside my purpose. All 
therefore, that I have attempted in the second 
Discourse is to assign to the facts of Revelation 
generaUy considered, that rank and value, which 
should be properly allowed to them, in every 
attempt to ascertain from Scripture, the charac- 



' See Appendix 
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tar of God's Moral Government ; or in odier 
words, to investigate what may not improperly 
be termed, the PkUosopky qf Revelation. 

The limits usually prescribed, to' discourses 
originally intended only for ddivery from 
thfb^plpit ; tf^ther with the popular charac- 
ter, dnd practical applications, usually expected 
in them ; have precluded any thing more than 
general suggestions, toward the adoption of a 
Philosophical syst^n of reasoning, in investi- 
gating the subject proposed ; but I am inclined 
to believe, that their more detailed application^, 
would be found to eonfittn the views, I have 
ventured to advance. 

The Appendix annexed to each Discourse, 
contain some further illustrations of points 
which could only be alluded to in the text, to- 
gether with authorities for such assertions 
at seemed most to require it. 

It is the declaration of an inspired Apostle 
that, " He that cometh unto God, must believe 
" that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them 
" that diligently seek him ;" %r, in other word^ 
the reforming efficacy of any man's religion 
must depend on the firmness and sincerity of 
his belief in these two propositions ; the exis- 

3 Heb. xi. 6. 
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tence of a Sovereign Ruler; and the benevo^ 
lence and justice of his character as a Moral 
Governor. And it is after vindkating in this 
respect his previous dealings to Jew and Gen- 
tile, that the same Apostle concludes it to be 
our " reasonable service," to present " our 
" bodies a living sacrifice, holy acceptable unto 
" God." 4 

Any tenets, therefore, which have a tendency 
to promote in the mind, opposite views of the 
Divine Character ; or of the Divine Economy, 
cannot be regarded ; as calculated to -establish 
Reli^on, on the intelligible, attractive and prac- 
tical basis here laid down : and as far as they 
deviate therefrom, they cannot be considered as 
doctrines " according to godliness." * 

Absolute <»r irrespective Predestination, with ' 
its legitimate consequences, seems tome, when 
abstracted^ considered, to' be liable to such an 
imputation ; I say, abstracted^ considered ; for, 
when joined to the honest and futhful promul- 
gation of Gospel Mercy, its dangerous tenden- 
cies are greatly counteracted. There is, indeed, 
in the Revelation of Christ crucified, such an 
overflowing exhiWtion of infinite love and 
goodness, as is calculated, under Divine Grace, 
to soften and subdue the most prejudiced 

* Rom. sii. I. * 1 Tim. vi. 3. See also Appendiif vii. 
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heart ; and in spite of all previous speculative 
enors, to lead it to contemplate* God, in the 
Redeemer, as a gracious aad heavenly Father. 
In whatever soul then, the love of the Saviour 
abounds, and exactly in proportion as it pre- 
dominates, will practically obviate or control the 
danger of metaphysical errors, " casting down 
" imaginations, and every high iJnng that exalt- 
" eth itself ag^nst the knowledge of God, aud 
" bringing into captivity every thought to the 
" obedience of Christ" ■* But, alas ! how few 
are those faithful servants who are ever thus 
ready to " count all things but loss, for the ex- 
".cellenQ' of the knowledge of Chjdst. Jesus." ' 
On the contrary the great bulk of nuuikind are 
more addicted to reason than to feelyto 
speculate than to obey, — to profess than to 
practise, Christianity. On these all the dange- 
rous tendencies of the Doctrine in question, are 
but too likely to take effect. 

An abstract belief in Irretpective final Pre- 
destination, is dangerous to the b^inner in 
Divine things, in whatever light, he may view 
it : if be be of a sanguine temperament ; he runs 
the risk of approriating its blessedness to him- 
self, ' without sufficient warrant ; and with a < 
premature joy, accounting his salvation secured, 
before he have ^ven " diligence, to make his 
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" calling and election sure." ^ Thus relying on 
the certainty-of success, and acknowledging no 
danger of " shipwredt " ^ to his faith ; he may 
i^nly fancy that he has reached " the haven 
" where he would be," ' e'er he have yet pu^ed 
Ins, perhaps, unprovided bark from the shore ; 
or essayed its strength to " pass the waves of 
this troublesome world," to stand the tossings 
of afiUction, or the tempestuous strife of pas- 
sion. On the other hand, if less self-confiding, 
he may, while contemplating the straitness of 
the gate and the narrowness of the way ,8 where 
no guide but irresistahle grace can conduct, 
and none but the elect can follow, be b^uiled 
to awfut in mistaken expectation of an eg'ectnal 
calling ; and having thus wast^ the precious 
faburs of grace, that are " called to-day," * he 
may, find himself involved in hopeless night, 
before he have yet commenced his joum^. 

Equally dangerous is the abstract contempla- 
tion of this doctrine, to him who is l^ouring 
under reUgious defection. Such a person, hav- 
ing found out the " plague of his own heart ;" * 
uid being bowed down by the load of his 
offences, accumulated, perhaps, by repetitions 
against grace and knowledge, of " that sin that 



e 1 Pet i. 10. ' J Tim. i. 19- ' Pa. cvii. ! 

« Matt. vii. 13, 14. ^ Heb. iu. 13. 

^ 1 Kings viii. 38, 
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" doth easily beset him ; " ^ instead of bringmg 
his burthen anew to the foot of the cross, may 
discover, in its ceaseless pressure, a proof that 
he belongs to the reprobate ; and sink under its 
weight into reckless and hopeless despair. 

Itfor are those elated with apritual pride be- 
yond its fefuful influence ; while beUeving that 
their names are already " written in the book of 
'■* life" ^ and speaking peace to their souls, though 
they be still walking " in the imagination of 
" their hearts ;" ' they may forget, to " perfect 
" h<^iness in thenar of the Lord," 8 that " ho- 
" liness without which no man shall see God." » 

But worst of all is, the almost insurmountable 
obstacle that it pretsents in the very outset ; to 
every rational attempt, to convince and correct 
the sc^Uc or unheUever. For, to desmbe our 
Moral Governor, as selecting, before they were 
bom, some individuals for eternal happiness, 
and dooming others to everlasting misery, with- 
oat being influenced (as the moviag ctmee qf 
such selection) by any regard to their foreknown 
characters, actions, motives or feelings; ' is surely 
to represent the God of Christianity, as any 
thing, but a " rewarder of them that diligently 



' Heb. xii. 1. « Rev. xiii. 8. ' Deut. xjcix. 19. 

' S Cor. vii. I. ^ Heb. lui. U. • See Appendix iv. 
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" seek him ;" and obedience to him as any thing 
but a " reasonable service." * 

la addition : are there not grounds to fear, 
that the doctrine of Absolute E^tion, when 
received (and it is so when abstractedly consi- 
dered) 3 as the source and cause of all spiritual 
blessing here, and eternal happiness hereafter ; 
may have a dangerous tendency, to withdraw 
the contemplation, and in a proportionate de- 
gree the affections ; from that distinguishing 
characteristic of the Gospel ; the doctrine of 
" Christ, and him crucified. ?" * " The gospel 
" of Christ " is indeed, ." the power of God 
" unto salvation to every one that believeth," * 
but it is so, through " the preaching of the 
" cross." " And is there no danger here of set- 
ting up irrespective election in place of " Christ " 
as " the power of God and the wisdom of 
" God ?: " ' is there no danger here, " lest the 
" cross of Christ should be made of none 
" effect,?"^ that cross around which all the hopes 
and affections of the christian, should be ever 
taught to ding and cluster, in the abounding 
fruits of faith, gratitude, and love. 

These considerations, should, I think, be ad- 

* Calvih,himself admitted that great dangers were incident 
to Predestination. ■ See Appendix viii. 
* See Appendix ix. * 1 Cor. ii. 2. * Rom. i. 16. 
« 1 Cor. i. 18. T 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. ^ i Cor. i, 17. 
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mitted, as sufficient ground for any attempt, 
however humble, to investigate the reasonable- 
ness of a doctrine, which appears at least, to 
have such dangerous tendencies. And, if 
such an inquiry be conducted with moderation 
and temper ; it cannot surely, be discerviceable 
to the cause of truth ; Nay, though it may not 
terminate, in reconciling speculative di£f^- 
ences, it may conduce to a much more im- 
portant, because a. practical, result. It may 
lead both sides, to propound their opinions, 
-with such scriptural guards and cautions, as 
shall secure them, at least to a certain extent, 
from degenerating into the errors, to which 
they are respectively liable. 

On these grounds, therefore, I trust that 
in the discussion of this subject, I shall be ac- 
quitted of prejudiced views, and a controver- 
sial spirit, by pious and candid Christians 
of opposite sentiments : any of whom, I 
should regret to offend ; and some of whom, 
1 have long esteemed it a privilege, to call my 
friends. 

I rejoice, indeed, in reflecting that the times 
are passed away; when a diversity of sentiment 
on' this subject, exdted animosity and misre- 
presentation : and that now it can be discussed, 
(as every question ought to be by Christians,) 
in a spirit of charity and mutual forbearance: 
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each side admitting in the other, sincerity of 
. motive ; and making allowance for the bias <rf 
judgment, arising from differences of educa- 
tion, and previous habits of thought : but above 
all, keeping it continually in mind, that imper- 
fection must ever characterise the investigation 
by finite capacities, of such high and mysterious 
themes. 

In addition; it has long appeared to me; 
that it might very much cwiduce to calm 
men's spirits in the consider^on of this sub- 
ject ; if tbey would but reflect, that the same, 
or very simHeo' differences of opiniwi, have 
divided the wise and leaned, of almost all 
ages and countries : and that both sides of the 
controversy, have found strenuous suppwters 
among thoee, who either never hea^, or never 
received the Gospel.' Surely then, unlcBS it 
can be cleariy jwroved, that Scripture has ex- 
pres^y and d^nitivety decided the matter; 
Christians, of whichsoever side, should not re- 
gard the adoption of their own opinions on this 
point, as a test of genuine Christianity ; much 
less condemn their opponents as departing 
from tbe faidi of the Gospel. On the contrary, 
leaving the aittract questicm open to the inves- 
tigations of Natur^ Theology; tbey should 
Ix^ among the peculiarities e/' CiriHamiiy 

" See Appendix B. 
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iU^, for some more certain and appropnate 
critmon, of sound and OTthodox belief. 

Were such false tests to be mutually aban- 
doned ; the pious of both sides, might be better 
prepared, to meet each other, in the full spirit 
of the Apostle's maxim ; " I determined to 
" know nothing among you save Jesus Christ, 
" and him crucified." ^ 

I have (Hily further to add ; that I have 
preferred using in all cases, the term Irregpee- 
five Predestination * to Calvinism ; in mder to 
designate the doctrine to which 1 am t^posed. 

Calvinism, in its popular sense, embraces 
not only the ^ve points peculiar to itself ; but 
other Doctrines, which even its opponents, 
justly value as of vital importance. It is there- 
fore essential, to the cause of evangelical truth, 
that both parties should carefully avoid all 
such mis-statements of each others tenets ; as 
might {H-event their cordially uniting, in sup- 
port of their common Christianity. 

In addition, it may be observed ; that many 

' 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
' I mean Iirespeetive PredesdtutiiRi to Jintd lalvatittn or 
Reprobation ; with which I avppoee connected the doctrine 
of IrrcflistAble Grace, BOEtietimeg styled iMvincihle, inde- 
feetibk, effeelml I believe it may be fdrly stated that 
these two dogioas are sektom separated. 
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modem Calvinists reject some of the five points 
alluded to, though they hold the others. ? 
AhstracteMy considered, I confess I cannot see 
how they can be consistently separated : and 
many Anti-Calvinists, too apt to attribute the 

' " The ^eat majority of those, who pasa under the 
general denominatioi), in modem times, regard some of 
Calvin's positions as mere excepdonable inferences, which 
he has drawn from parts of his own system with too 
fnuch haste, or too little caution. They consider these 
inferences (especially some deduced from the doctrine of 
divine decrees,) as injurious excrescences, which deform 
the general beauty of his theological scheme, and which 
do not contribute to its real strength. In brief, they con- 
sider his fundamental premises, viewed in their proper 
light, as neither requiring nor admitting some of his con- 
clusions, which have given just offence to a large portion 
of christians who still retain his name." (Williams's 
Defence of Modem Calvinism, Preface p. iv, v. Lond. 
1812.) " By ngodem Calvinism," says the same Au- 
.thor, " I would be understood, to mean, ihai system of 
religion which represents the Soveteignty of Divine Grace, 
mlhoul encroaching on the equity of Divine Government, for 
instance, it represents God as decreeing ail the good in the 
treated universe, but, in a strict and absolute sense, no 
evil ; as predestinating some to life and salvation, with- 
out being unjust to any ; as foreseeing all things, without 
appointing sin ; as bestowing grace, in perfect consistency 
with the freedom, the absolute Jreedom of the hwnan mill 
in its natural actions. It maintains justification by faith 
without depreciating good works; the certainty of the 
event of Salvation, consistently with the use of means ; in 
few words, the glories of the divine prerogative in bestow- 
ing good in a manner perfectly consistent with moral o/t- 
ligatum, and the honor of divine Justice, in punishing 
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separation, to disingenousness, and insincerity 
of profesMon ; endeavour to compel their oppo- 
nents, to admit all, or surrender all. 

But what, if the modem Calvinist, abandon- 

lume but those who deserve paniskment, and according 
to the degree of their desert." (Williams's Equity of Divine 
Government and Sovereignty of Divine Grace, page 144 
Lond. 1813.) 

To comprehend how even the moat moderate Calvin- 
ist, can accede to all the assertions of the foregoing para- 
graph; it is necessary to understand the sense, in which 
the author takes such expressions, as " absolute fireedom 
of the human will," " moral obligaUon," " divine jus< 
tice," " those who deserve punishment," &c. &c. in 
short, to understand the metaphysical system to which all 
these refer ; and then it will be found, that bis meaning 
is very different from what ordinary usage would attach 
to bis words. (See a short explanation of his system in 
Gilbert's life of Williams Appendix B. page 56l. Lond. 
1825.) But even this method of using the foregoing ex- 
pressions, shows a growing consciousness, that the com- 
mon notions and common language of mankind are not 
far from the truth ; since it evinces a desire to enlist them 
in its service, and display them on its side. Even this 
tendency to approximate to right views, should be regard- 
ed as favourable to the progress of truth. And, though 
the illegitimate reasoning cannot, and ought not (for 
truth's sake) to be yielded to ; yet the improved feeling 
ought to be met in a conciliating spirit. 

Of the state of Calvinism in England, we in this 
country can only know by books and report : but here it 
comes under our personal observation ; and it cannot be 
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ing the metaphysical d^enee of his peculiar 
opinions, appeals ext^usively to Scripture. 
May he not fancy, that some of these axe 
revealed ; and others not ? And is it just or 
reasonable, to call on him to reject, what he be- 
lieves to be a scriptural doctrine ; because some 
speculator connects it with a tenet that he 
disavows ? As long indeed, as he defends his 
poaitious, by meta^ysical reasoning ; it seems 
to me perfectly f^r, to require of him, to be 
metaphysically consistent. But when the ap- 
peal is to scripture, then scripture alone should 
decide. The more constantly, honestly, and 
fearlessly, such an appeal Is resorted to ; 
the more I am convinced, wiU the feelings 
andtenets, of candid, humble, and pious chris- 
tians ; be found approximating, to a practical 
agreement And, 1 trust, that nothing shall 
be found, in the following discourses; calcu- 
lated to impede the attainment of so desirable 
an object. 



doubted, that even the highest dogmas of Predestinatioiir 
have advocates as well within as without the Established 
Church. Regarding therefore the very diveraified recep- 
tion, which these doctrines meet with ; it must be consi- 
dered as more correct to argue against opinions thaa against 
persons, and that also, only so far, as these very opinions 
are concerned : and without presuming to deny, that their 
practical tendency, may be greatly, if not totally counter- 
acted, by the reception of other tenete ; however incon- 
sistent may appear the united belief of both. 
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My chief design indeed, is to show, that in 
tbeolo^cal investigations, whether of Nature 
or of Revelation ; deduction* Jrom facts, are to 
be preferred to metaphysical speeuhUions. But 
I trust that 1 have not neglected that still higher 
purpose ; the furtherance of practical piety, and 
the inculcation of that " doctrine wliich is ac- 
" cording to godliness." * 

* 1 Tim. vi, 3. See Appendix vii. 
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fioMANE i. 30. 

" For tte inriMble things of him from the creation of 
" the world are deetfly seen, being understood hy the things 
" tfist are natle, eveil Ha eternal {tower and Godhead." 

THE Apostle here distinctly asserts, that 
it was wHhin the power of the Heathen, to 
obtain some coneeptirai of the attributes of the 
Beity ; or in other trords, some knowledge of 
natural Kelfgioii, from a due attention to the 
works of his creation. 

But it is not so much my intention, on the 
present occasion, to illasfrafte or defend this 
assertion j as to addctce this text, as an CSeEtt' 
pliflcation of a well known maxim of {lihlloso- 
{^iciJ reasoning; and th^tce to claim the 
Apostle's sanction, for its general adopti<m in 
theological investigatieths. ' 
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The maxim to which I allude, you will 
immediately perceive to be this ; that in all 
analytical enquiries, we should commence with 
the things most known, and proceed from 
thence to others less known ; and that we 
should always consider the conclusions thus 
obtained, as subject to modification and correc- 
tion, either from the discovery of new pheno- 
mena, or a more complete induction of the old. 

Thus, in the ease before us; the Apostle 
proposes the visible creation, in all its wonder- 
ful and harmonious variety, as furnishing a 
mimber of well known and intdligible facts ; 
from the study of which, we might ascend to 
the knowledge of the eternal power and God- 
head, of its mighty Author. 

Again ; when a Revelation discloses to \xs, 
new displays of Divine power and wisdom ; we 
must conceive ourselves at liberty, to correct 
our former conclusions ; without any impeach- 
ment of the system of , reasoning previously 
adopted. 

Thus, in each of these systems. Nature and 
Revelation, this maxim seems to hold good ; 
and our religious knowledge should be im- 
proved, by a patient and pious examination^ 
of the actual exhibitions of liis own attributes, 
which the Deity has vouchsafed. 
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A due attention therefore to this maxim, 
may if I mistake not, conduce to some useful 
practical results ; not by leading to the disco- 
very of any new truths, but by enabling us ta 
compare the relative merits of some former 
conflicting systems ; and so to determine by it, 
as by a test, which are the more philosophical 
and conclusive. 

I shall therefore endeavour briefly in the 
present discourse, to make such appUcation, to 
a few of the inquiries belonging to natural reli- 
gion. 

The first subject to which I would du-ect 
your attention, is the comparison of the direct 
and indirect investigations of the Divine attri- 
butes; or as they are sometimes called, the 
arguments a priori and a posteriori. These, 
though not necessarily opposed, yet have been 
sometimes managed so, as to lead to very con- 
flicting results. The former is generally prefer- 
red by metaphysicians, the latter is more agree- 
able to ordinary understandings. 

By the direct method it is pretended, that 
the human mind from the mere naked con- 
sciousness of its own existence, can reason out 
the being, nature, and attributes of the Deity. 
That, this consciousness leads demonstrative- 
ly to the admission of some creating power 
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is evident ; but when we proceed to determine, 
by mere abstract inferences from this single 
datum, the attributes of this power ; without 
*ny regard to the other traces which he has 
left of them in the nature of our own minds, 
in the works of his creation, and ifi ttie dealx 
ings of his Providence ; we are surply leaving 
out of consideration, premises, whif^ according 
to the maxim laid down, ought to be regarded 
as of the utmost importance. It ia not there- 
fore astonishing that this line of argument^ 
though not necessarily fallacious, should have 
conducted to defective results. Being insuffi- 
cient, on the one hand to explain the pheno- 
menal of which in its prc^ess it bad taken no 
account ; and on tb@ other to pverturn tl^ fal^i? 
systomsj huilt upon the paxtit)! considoration 
of these neglected facts. 

Accordingly some of the fo^t d^uction« 

from it, have produced disputes, far beyond 
the r^ige of ordinary minds : and the daring 
metaphysidan, soon laundies into tb@ bound- 
less doctrine of Infinites ; where it is imaged 
that the voyage of intellectual discovery is 
completed, because th€ human n4Qd, unaided 
^nd alone, has been set .Qdrift gn An oceRn with- 
out bottom, and without shore. Whereas, had 
observation been extended beyond the ow 
fact, and made to embrace the displays of 
J^;vuie Wisdom in the exterofil wpjjld; the 
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etqusXly wonderful phenomena of the human 
mind ; and the actual dealings of providence 
with the human r«ce ; the conclusions arrived 
a^ though lees bold and speculative, would 
have accorded better with practical experience, 
and the true state of things, as they really 
exist aroupd and within us. Accordingly we 
find, that the mogt ^vifi^sful and satisfactory 
attempts to supply the defects, or to controvert 
the errors alluded to t haro- always txmsisted in 
djopeala to facts. 

It may indeed, be acgued ; that sensitive 
knowledge, is not of equal value with intui- 
tive, as furnishing grounds towards the inves- 
tigation of the Divine attributes. Though 
this objection, was for a long time allowed 
more weight than it deserved ; yet it cannot in 
any way hold . good against the necessity of att ' 
tending closely to vf^ntoif phenomena. These 
at least are subjects of consciousness ; and ought 
to be impartially admitted among the premises 
adopted in every sucb inquiry. 

Thus it appears, that the most philosophical 
piethod of investigating ^ nature and attri- 
butes of the Deity, (independently of Kev^. 
tion,) is that described by the ApoiMle in tlw 
text. And it is easy to perceive, that as Relj. 
^D i* the business of all mankind i so this 
inethod is far more accessible than the mother to 
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ordinary understandings. Even the simplest 
peasant can feel with the Psalmist that, " the 
" heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
*' firmament showeth his handy work;" or with 
the Apostle, that " he left not himself without 
** witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
" from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our 
" hearts with joy and gladness." 

Intimately connected with our notions of 
the Divine attributes, must always be our con- 
clusions concerning the Moral Government of 
God ; and these again must materially influ- 
ence the practice of aH reasonable men. It is 
this connexion that renders it so important, to 
Exercise extreme caution in our investigations , 
on this subject. As therefore the two most ac- 
credited hypotheses in this matter, which have 
long divided the opinions of the religious, as 
well as the philosophical world ; are undoubted- 
ly the schemes of Irrespective Predestination 
and its opposite : I shall endeavour in the next 
place, to apply to them the test before laid 
down. 

It has been already shown, that the le^ti- 
mate method of obtaining a knowledge of the 
moral attributes of the Deity ; i*"by examin- 
ing the traces which he has left of himself, 
in the moral phenomena around us, and with- 
in us. Hence it appears, that a consideration of 
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these phenomena, is the first step in the inqui- 
ry ; as they are nearest and best known to us : 
and the attempt to explain the Divine attri- 
butes, is the last and most remote. And fur- 
ther, it is to be observed ; that this ultimate 
part of the process, is douded with all the 
uncertdinty, that bangs about the Doctrine of 
Infeiites. 

Hence, it must be admitted ; that all deduc-* 
Hong made from the Infinite attributes of ike 
Deity, must be considered as Jar less eertmitt 
than those primarily deduced Jrcan actual phe-* 
nomena, 

. Perhaps, I may be permitted to ilhistrate 
ray meaning by a reference to physical science ; 
and to two systems in which the opposite 
methods of arguing here compared, have been 
adopted with proportionably different results. 
Des Cartes laid it down as a general maxim, 
that his knowledge of every kind would be 
most accurate and secure, if he^Kr*/ made him- 
self acquainted by abstract reasoning, with the 
nature and attributes of the greai first cause; 
concluding that an acquaintance with the 
cause, would make him acquainted with all its 
effects, * Cqmbining this principle, with a cer- 



» Des Cartes Principia Phaosophite. P. i. 24 ; P. ii. 36 ; P. 
iii. «, 43 to 47. 
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tfun hypothesis concerning motion, he was led 
to ack^t the system of Vortices. Newton, on 
the contrary, commencing with simple facts, 
argued upwarda, to the noble discoveries that 
hflTe immortalized his name. 

To apply this to the case before us ; the 
Fredestinarian scheme, commences with the Infi- 
nite and Incomprehensible attributes of the 
Deity as its premises ; and theriee argues down- 
wards by steps appareiltly plausible, until it 
temunatet in a system of moral government 
Qondueted by irrespective, unconditional, eter- 
nal decrees, arbitrarily electing some to ever- 
lasting happiness and others to everlasting mise- 
ry } ttnd preparing them for these states respec- 
tively, the one by the uncontrolable influence 
of a snpematiu^ agenoy ; the other by the 
equally overpowering impulses of an evil na- 
ture,, to overcome or reform which, no effectual 
aid is vouchsafed. Tbu* leaving no freedom 
to human agents, no virtue or vice in human 
actions, and no power to man of influencing 
bis eternal destiny. Conclusions, as mueb at 
varvmce with facts of long and daily experi- 
ence ; with all we fed in ourselves, and observe 
around us ; with all the suggestions c^ -con- 
seience, and afl the ordinary notions of Justice, 
Mercy, and Goodness ; with the actual system 
by which Providence has hitherto governed 
the human race, or compelled them to govern 
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themselves ; as the vortices of Des Cartes, are 
irreconcilable with the real physical phenomena 
of nature. 

The scheme opposed to this, takes its premis- 
es from observations, on what may be called 
moral phenomena. It would be foreign to the 
purpose of this Discourse, to attempt a full de- 
tail of these, or of the reasoning about them. 
I shall only take such a brief and general view 
of them, as is calculated to illustrate the posi- 
tion; that this scheme adopts a more philosophi- 
cal line of argument, in as much as it proceeds 
according to the maxim already established. 

The moral phenomena alluded to zxejirst, the 
powers of mind which man is conscious of pos- 
sessing ; and secondly, the moral checks and re- 
stnunts, with which he finds himself actually 
surrounded ; whether they be the natural and 
inherent consequences of virtue and vice, or 
the artificial ones imposed by human laws. 

I. Judging from observation it may be assert- 
ed; that man has received, and^e^ he has receiv- 
ed from the Author of his existence ; the gifts of 
reason, conscience, moral affections, &c. and 
especially a liberty of will to use or abuse these 
several powers ; and that in consequence of 
this freedom of choice, he is an accountable be- 
ing. Nor is this exceeding the true meaning 
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of the Apostle's assertion, " for when," says he 
" 'the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
" nature the things contained in the law, these 
"having not the law, are a law unto them- 
" selves; which show the work of the law, 
*' written in their hearts, their conscience also 
'* bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean 
" while, accusing or else excusing one another." ^ 

Many, indeed, relying on mere abstract argu- 
ments, deny Free Will (in the strict meaning of 
the term.) altogether : and define the mental 
faculties of man, according to their various 
fancies. ^ But the existence and nature of 



« Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

' I desire here to observe, that in asserting freedom of 

will, I do not mean to express any thing inconsistent widi 

the letter or spirit of our ninth and tenth, most important 

and most scriptural articles. See Appendix iii. 

I apeak here only of the conclusi<ms of natural religion, 
which can afford us little or no light as to the nature and 
operations of Divine Grace. Though if I am not mistaken 
they help to prove its necessity, and to prepare the 
humble mind, to espect and long for its inestimable assis- 
tance. For though it does not belong to my argument, I 
may be allowed to observe ; that the same appeal to ex- 
perience, that I have made use of in the text, to establish 
our consciousness of free will ; will go also to prove from 
the convictions of reflecting men ; that however free in 
ordinary matters, — both to will and execute ; yet hi 
spiritual things, though equally free to understand, 
approve, and in a certain sense prefer wliat is right ; — that 
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(Acts X. 35. Rom. ii. 7, 10.) And surely the confcssiong, 
the pravers, the repentancej the sacrifices, of the humble 
} of all ages; show, that they felt; not only that 
re themselves to blame for theJt actions, and 
that they mig/it have done olherwhe ; (that is 
1 a free will ;) but that to make this will 
in tjnritiuil matters ; they required an aid, 

j„__ Jie reach of mere human attaioment. Some 

may fancy this statement Inconsistent in itself. And I 
allow that it cannot satisfy, the mere speculative 
supporters, either of Free Will, or its opponents. But 
to me it seems the testimony of conscience and experience, 
which (in natural religion) must as I conceive be prefer- 
red to abstract hypothesis. The mere theorist whichso- 
ever side he adopts, endeavours to build up a schene per- 
fect in itself; and too often closes his eyes on the facts that 
oppose it, or mis-represents them to suit his theory. But 
it is the business of sound philosophy, to frame its system 
to facts, and not to mould its facts to the pre-determined 
shape of its system. Now it is too generally overlooked 
in this controversy, that the inquiry is not how the mind 
may be, but how it is actually constituted. This sorely 
is a question of fact, not of conjecture ; and must therefore 
be decided by an appeal to common sense and experience, 
not by random speculation. 
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of the speculator or dogmatist ; as to subject 

the law^of the solar system, to the vortices of 

Des Cartes ; or to suppose the motion of the 

;, to the decrees of a fancied 



ve metaphysical abstractions, 
worlds of their imagination, 
whatsoever character they pre- 
ure and capabilities of man as 
he really is, must be determined, not by specu- 
lation, but experience. 

It is true, that this experience, is the object 
of consciousness, not of the senses : and accord- 
ingly, eaeh man is, in some respect, . the judge 
4n his own case ; and may if be chooses, deny 
his own freedom, and his power of self-control. 
But in truth, this is seldom done in ordinary- 
life, except by those abandoned individuals who 
seek in such a statement, an excuse, for capri- 
cious or unpricipled conduct. An excuse, which 
is never admitted by the majority of reasoning 
persons, much less by the truly pious. These 
latter indeed, will always be found attributing 
any thing good they achieve, to the co-opera- 
ting efficacy of superior assistance. But they 
will with equal sincerity, blame themselves for 
what they have done amiss ; or in other words 
acknowledge that they should and might have 
willed and acted otherwise : and this is exactly 
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the practical question, ttie very turning point, 
on wliich the whole controversy hinges. 

Again, even those, who in theory contend 
for the doctrine of necessity; yet in alt the 
affairs of life, where their interests, comforts, or 
gratifications are concerned ; both speak, and 
act, as if they disbelieved it ; and as if they 
really imagined themselves, capable of such 
self-determination and se^-control ; as to im- 
prove their talents, their opportunities, and 
their acquirements ; and so to exercise a material 
influence on their worldly fortunes. 

. But suppose the assertions of individuals, as 
to their consciousness in this particular, to dis- 
agree. .It is then evident, that the question 
being as to the nature of man in general, must 
be determined by the voice of preponderating 
testimony. But how, it may be asked, are the 
suffrages to be collected? Since the judgment 
of each individual, must in this scheme be con- 
sidered as a separate fact ; how is a sufilciently 
extensive induction to be made ? 

In answer; it may safely be asserted, that 
in every civilized nation, the induction has 
been already made; the sufiirages have been 
taken ; the case has been tried, and the deci- 
sion is on record. And the verdict is the most 
impartial that can be looked for in such a case ; 
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because given without any reference to the 
controversy in dispute. All human laws, for- 
bidding, condemning, and punishing vicious 
actions ; are grounded on the acknowledged sup- 
position, that man is possessed of a self-control, a 
self-^temining power, by which he could 
both in will and in deed, have avoided the very 
actions for which he is condemned, and in the 
very circumstances in which he has committed 
them. Nor would it be easy to find a case, 
where the criminal has deceived himself, or 
hoped to deceive his judges ; by pleading that 
he laboured under a fatal necessity, which ren- 
dered his crimes unavoidable, and therefore 
excusable. The justice of all legislative enact- 
ments, evidently and essentially depends on 
the principle, that the things prohibited can be 
avoided ; or in , other words might have been 
done otherwise than they were done : and this, 
as I have already observed, is the very turning 
point of the controversy. Accordingly, in 
whatever instances, such freedom of will is not 
pre-supposed, (as in the cases of idiots and mad- 
men,) the operation of such enactments is sus- 
pended. 

All nations therefore, who consent to frame 
and abide by such laws ; do thereby testify their 
deliberate and solemn assent, to the truth of 
this principle ; and consequently to the existence 
of free will in man ; and do certify the sincerity 
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of their conviction, by staking therecwi, their 
properties, their liberties, and their lives. 

Numberless other instances might be adduced 
wherein the practice of mankind irapHes .their 
belief in this principle. And so conscious of this 
are the opponents of Free Will, that they ge- 
nerally deprecate appeals to common sense and 
experience ; and resort to metaphysical argu- 
ments, to examine, what is in truth a matter of 
fact, not of conjecture ; or in other words, to de- 
termine, not what man is, but what they ima- 
gine he tnust be. In their reasonings, they dif- 
fer, as might have been expected, as much 
from each other, as they do from truth and 
reality. Indeed it is of little consequence, 
what hypothesis they adopt ; since the sincere 
inquirer after real knowledge, must feel con- 
vinced, that true philosophy consists in drawing 
our premises from experience, and not from the 
reveries of speculation. 

But the experience of common sense and 
conscience, will always decide ; that no man can 
conscientoushf make this excuse for his crimes, 
that he eould not have willed or aeUd otherwise 
than he did. * 



* Whether any man, all the circumstances of the case, and 
all his dispositions being supposed the same; could have mil- 
led and acted differently from nihat ke hat done : is a practical 
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The existence of the above faculties in the hu- 
man mind once acknowledged leads, by neces- 
sary inference, to the admission ; that there 
exists in the Great first Cause a power to create 
them. Not indeed that these faculties themselves 



question ; and muBt be answered hy ebcfa man's conscience. 
He that puts it t'> himself, ot to another, does in fact, 
institute an experiment on the phanomena. of mind •.■ and 
the answer of each man is kts decision in kis (mm case, as 
to his consciousness of possessing a free will, or setf- 
direcling, self-controliiig, telf-determining yower. There- 
fore I say ; that the general answer of mankind to this 
question, is by the laws of induction the true experimen- 
tal decision, as to a matter of fact, which involves the 
whole controversy. That the determination of this practical 
question, must be regarded of the importance that I attach 
to it ; may he proved from the language of Necessitarians 
themselves, tvhalfver system they adopt I give but 
one extract here; for others, see Appendix. " I will 
" even grant," says Dr. Priestly, " moral and physical 
'', causes to be as different, in their nature and operation, 
" as Dr. Price himself can possibly suppose them to be ; 
" but if they be really cauaes producing certain effects, 
" that is, if we be so constituted, .is that one definite de- 
" termination, shall always follow a definite state of mind, 
" it must be true, that without a mh'acle, no volition or 
" action, could have been otherwise than it has been, it, or 
" is lo be ; and this ia all that, as a necessitarian, J con- 
" tend for." (Free Discussion between Dr. Price and 
Dr. Priestly, London. 1778, p. CS5.) 

It ia not my business to analyse this hypothetical rea- 
soning. 1 only adduce it for sake of the conclusion 
which will be found practically the same in all the dif- 
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exist in him in the same manner as in us, but 
. the power of originating and producing them, 
in all possible variety. For as well might we 
attribute to him materiality, or looo-motion. or 
actual seeing and hearing, because they evU 



feretit achetnes of fataliain, abstract Predestination, phy- 
■tcal or roaral necessity ; liowever different may be the 
preinisea wed, ot hawever it may be attempted to dis- 
giiise the result by the equivocal uae of ordinary langoage, 
Tbis caQclusioa may be thua stated ; that tupposing kis 
disponliont and the circHm^anctt of the cate 'itachatiged^ m 
nun could tavt willed or acted oHertuite ttan Ae has donti 
doet, or ahalt da. This, I asy, la exactly the procticat 
question, to which the whole controversy ia finally redu- 
cible. And it should bo rememberedj that it ia .«l«ay» 
•ought to establish this concIuaioDi by a priori arguments, 
anch as those of the passage just quoted ; whereaa it ia 
evidently a question of fact, that must be determined by 
an appeal to the phenomena of mind, or the testimony of 
eonsdouanesB. An appeal, in vhich the enactment (if 
human laws with their respective sanctions, and also the 
universal language of repentance and prayer, are (as has 
been observed in the text,) so decisive. For bow, con- 
sistently with conunon sense and justice, could men think 
ofpunisliing others, or of blaming themselves, f(v willing, 
or doing that which tbey could not have possibly avoid, 
ed? So forcibly indeed, did Ftiestly feel this to b^ 
the case, that although no way deficient in boldness of 
assertion, or ingenuity in perverting ordinary language 
to disguise and recommend his theory ; yet he is here 
forced to give up all attempts at evasion, and to mak« 
ackoowledgraents the most revolting to a reflecting and 
religious mind. 
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dently belmig to our own nature ; as asmbe ta 
him in any but " an analogical or metaphorical 
sense" loving, hating, thinking, willing, reason- 
ing or knowing.. 



" It IB acknowledged," says be, " that a Necessitarian, 
" who, as such, believes, that strictly speaking, nothing 
"^ gocM wrong, but that every thing U tinder the best direc- 
" tion possible, himself, and his conduct as part of an 
" immense and perfect whole, included, cannot accuse 
" himself of having done wrong, (in the ultimate sense of 
"the word ;) he has therefore, in this strict sense nothing 
'* to do mth repentance, confession, or pardon ; tvhich are 
" all adapted to a different, imperfect, and fallacicrua vietit 
"^things!.' I" Ibid. p. 301. 

The great cttmger te man, of moral debasenient, is a6< 
cording' to him, a new species of Idolatry, which he has 
discovered to consist in " idolizing ourselvesand the world'; 
" considering other things," [beside God) " as propd^ 
'* agents and causes, whereas strictly speaking, there I» 
*• but one caasi, but one sole agent in universal nature. * 
(S06.) Consequently he represents the climax of virtue 
to be that state of mind, " where having less to rejkct 
" upon ourselves, for ; the sentiment of reproach shaS nalu- 
" rallu and easily vaniik and we shall then fully concut- 
"and rejoice in the belief that in all things we /ire, 
*'and kave heen,fellom morlters lageiher nilh God; and 
," that fie marks aH his works in vs, ty us, and Jot iW.'"(305.^ 

He laments that few Can realize this sMiine view of 
things ; ftr that " sUch are the influenees to which aH 
" mankind without distinction are expdsed, that they neces- 
**sari1y refer abtfons first of allto themselves and others i 
" it is a long time before they begin to consider themselves 
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■ We can indeed condiide, that having created 
^ these in us, his nature must be «o perfect, 
that we cannot attribute to him any line <rf 
tjonduct, inconsistent with - whatevK* is exceh- 
ient in the exercise of these faculties in oiuv 



" andotherx as itufrirtnentjin tlie hands of asuperior agent. 
" Consequently the associations whkh refer actions tothem- 
" selTes, get so confirmed, that they are ne Mr •entirely ob- 
*< lit^ated ; and therefore tb« t»ntmn>H language, mid the 
"< cnnmoiv leelittga of mankind, will be ad^pted-to the first, 
■" the limited and imperfect, or rather erroneous view of 
*' things." (298.) Nothing more need be desired to confute 
him, than this, his own confession ; for it proves that 
man is oclually so cojistidiied, that he neither yee?* nor be- 
iievei bimsetf to be a necessitated agent, or one that coult 
fKt have ^filled or veted olherw'ue than he km dptie, Tim 
is precisely the matter of fact in dispute, and vhich 
must be determined by the voice of conscience, the only 
'admissible witness in such a case. And it is evident, that 
so far as hU testimony deserves credit, the verdict of 
maiduad is agunst him. 

The «ame ceasomng applies i^ainst everif syillem ibdt 
leads to the same conclusimi, viz., that mancannoi fiiiU or 
•act olherxlie than be does. It must be equally opposed to 
the testimony of consciousness, no matter how the con- 
clusion has been obtained : and would, if believed, -equal- 
ly remove the feelings of remorse ibr sin^ which are 
essential to i31 religion. With such nctiotH, bhIb might 
lament the infirmities, or corruption* of Ms nature ; but 
knowing, that he was not his own creator ; be could not 
blame himself, fu* the one or the othw. And misled by 
sndt unprofitable speculations, to imagine that he had d» 
9e]f-oanbrolling, self-Ycstnankig, self-determining power; 
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selves. And therefore we cannot asciibe to him 
as his special act, any thing we should perceive 
to be unworthy of any just or merciful, any 
wise or upright b«ng. But this furnishes no 
clue whatever, to a knowledge of the real 
constitution of his nature, or of the manner in 
which his divine attributes exist together. 

In truth. We no more comprehend how he 
wills, than how he acts ; and therefore we have 
ho better right to assert that he wills evil, than 
that he does evil. Again, we as little under- 
stand how he knows, as how he sees ; and there- 
fore might as well argue that all things exist 
in consequence of liis beholding them, as that 
all events aitive in ccmsequence of his fore- 
knowing them. 

In short, all that can be inferred by reason, 
concerning the intrinsic nature, o£ the invisi- 
ble unsearchable Deity, must be admitted by 
the candid inquirer, to be no better thah con- 
jecture. And he, who should hope from such 
doubtful support, as his fancied insight into the 



" the Beatiment of reproadi, would easily and lutuniJly 
"vanish." (lb. p.S05.) And be would gradually become 
more and more content with hia BcUona and his passions 
however wrong ; unless conscience should re-asaert het 
authority, rebel against his false creed, and force him to 
wjf in <^poiitim to bia hypothesis. 
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unknown operations of the Divine mind^ to 
suspend a system of irrespective decreed, em^' 
bradng tbe moral govemment of the world; 
-would but too much resemble him, who should 
imagine the material globe adequately sustiun- 
ed, if upheld by a chain, whose highest links 
were wrapped m clouds and darkhess. 

Thus our afflrmaHve knowledge of the 
Deity, as derived from this pwt of our inquiry," 
consists in the certainty, (though his nature is 
unknown to us,) that he is the Creative source 
of all that is great, glorious, and good in heaven 
or in earth. While we may negoHvely con* 
dude, that his mofdl government shall on the 
whole be conducted, in a manner not inconsis- 
tent with whatever is exceUent in the exerdse' 
of power and wisdom, justice wid mercy, good- 
ness and truth. 

Nor is it a little important, as connected with 
the present inqiiuy, to keep in mind tbis dis- 
tinction, between our q0rmative and negative 
knowledge in this matter. For it shows us, 
l^at as on the one side, we cannot pretend to 
Such an insight into the nature and character of 
the Divine knowledge, as to deduce therefrom 
a system of eternal and irrespective decrees: 
so, neither on the other, can this system of moral 
government be ascribed to the Deity, because 
it would be manifestly unworthy, not merely 
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of Him who has created all laxmX exo^ 
lenoe, but of anp of those beings, on whonet be 
has conferred the moQt (H^oary degf^eE of mer- 
cy and justice* 

II. Under the second head of our inquiry iutO 
facts, may be reckoned, the natural benefits or 
evils arising out of moral or immorid practices. 
For they are in fact, so iftany rewards w pun- 
ishments, exhibiting the Being who lias so cwi- 
stituted our nature, as a Moral Governor. This 
part of his government may not be so dlmrly 
discernible in individual instances; becausie mw^i 
of the happiness and unhappiness attending 
virtue and vice, is mental &nd invisible. In the 
case c£ nations however, considered merely as 
bodies politic, the interned sanction of an ap- 
proving or reproaching conscience^ of subdued 
or distracting passions, can have no existence ; 
and therefore the external sMictions are more 
uniformly enforced. Hence whoever carefully 
examines the dealings of providence with the 
human race ; will admit that national prosperity 
has ever kept pace, with national wisdom and 
integrity. Whereas the greatest empires, when 
once corrupted, have soon become the prey of 
internal strife or foreign domination. 

Again ; man is made for society, and cannot 
exist without it. Consequently all the regula* 
tions, which are re<dly conducive to the main- 
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te*»fice of cStiI policy and sodal order, must 
be regarded as evident consequences of our 
nature, when enlightened to the rational pur* 
suit of its ^wn advantage ; and therefore 
should be considered as intimations of a moral 
government carried on through their inter- 
voition. 

In addition to which, it ought to be observ 
ed, that tliese laws may be regarded in another 
point of view, as a most important class of 
ttioral phenomena : in as much as they virtually 
exhibit the most unexceptional declarations of 
reason on this subject. Because they are collect* 
ed from the common consent of mankind, and 
tfaerefoK rendered, in a great measure, inde. 
pendant of theobliquities of individual intellect, 
the errors erf private judgment, and the partial 
views erf self-interest, prejudice, or passion. 

But all the laws of civilized nations, both 
in their enactment and administration, not only 
presuppose, (as has been already remarked,^ 
certahi notions concerning the freedom and 
accoantablenesE of man, the merit and demerit 
of human actions, and the inseparahle connex- 
ion of virtiie and vice with rewards and pun* 
ishments ; but greatly contribute to fix and 
perpetuate these notions. It is therefore evi- 
dently the intention, of that part of the moral 
government with which we are acquainted, to 
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impreM these, principles deeply on the humaa 
mind, and to induce the human XAce to regulata 
their conduct accordingly. 

The laws, then, of this moral government 
under which we find ourselves placed, and 
from which we cannot escape ; correspond with, 
and corroborate the conclusions deduced un- 
der the former head, from the ohservation of 
mental phenomena. And from both we ctxicliidQ 
that similar principles of Government wiU be . 
adopted (so far at least as man is concerned) 
in other w(H*Ids and in future ages ; only more 
developed, and therefore. more evidently free 
from its present apparent impnfections. Upoa 
this account we. look in another life, ios some 
such general disclosure and consummation of 
the ways and wisdcmi of providence ; as shall 
vindioate, even in the minor details, the grand 
prindples upon which, generally speaking, his 
government at present is obviously cimducted. 
How this may be done, with many questions 
' connected therewith ; reason without revelation, 
could as I conceive, .do little more, than ■. form 
plausiUe craijectures. Though now that it has 
pleased God in Christ to bring ." life, and im- 
" mortality to light through the Gospel ;" * it 
is possible for reason to estimate the beauty, and 
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the mercy, and the wisdom of the dispensation, 
by which it has been effected. 

Thus, if I mistake not, the Fredestina4ai;i 
scheme and its opposite, have been fairly though 
very briefly contrasted ; and it has been shown 
that their general results (for details could not 
be attended to) are not more opposed, than the 
systems of reasoning by which they are obtain- 
ed. In as much as the lattn commencing, as 
it ought, with those moral phenomena which 
lie within general observation, deduces from 
them by natural and easy reasoning, a system 
of Divine Government, which is alike compati- 
ble, with the present exercise of a moral free 
agency by man, and with the final award of 
a just, impartial, and righteous judgment by 
his sovereign ruler. 

Whereas, the Predestinarian scheme com- 
mencing at the other end, where it ought to 
terminate; assuming as clear and undoubted 
premises; what ought to be regarded as but 
obscure and conjectural conclusions ; bc^nning 
with the attributes of the Deity, which are 
abstract deductions, not experimental truths ; 
it argues downwards, until it arrives at a theory 
of moral government, contrary to the common 
sense, and a statement of moral phenomena, 
cOTitrary to the common observation of man- 
kind. If the maxim laid down in the com- 
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mencement of this discourse, be considered 
applicable to these subjects; there can be 
no difficulty in perceiving, which of these 
two systems, is the more legitimate and phiio- 



AUow me to add a few practical deductions^ 
from what has been stated. 

First, the method here insisted on, would 
put an end to many questions, that have hither- 
to perplexed the theologian. It is the proceed- 
ing opposed to this, which pretending to scan 
the nature of the great first Cause, without any 
regard to his works ; and investing him with at- 
tributes precisely defined, though admitted to be 
infinite ; — attributes which though they mock 
the gr:isp of human intellect, are presumptu- 
ously doomed, to wear the fetters of pretended 
demonstration ; — it is this method of arguing, 
which thus removing what we fancy we know 
of the Deity, to an immeasurable distance 
from what we really know of nature, and of 
ourselves ; leaves the gulph between, to be 
filled with a chaos of doubts, difficulties and 
disputes. 

Whereas the legitimate method of reasoning, 
would introduce nothing into our notions of 
the Deity, irreconcilable with the general cha- 
racter of his works ; and by leaving undefined 
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what could not be e^Iained, would merge 
many apparent contradictions, into simple con- 
fessions of ignorance. 

Thus our pretensions might be dimmished,. 
but our real acquisitions would be rendered 
more secure : metaphysical subtleties, — stripped 
of' their falfie and artificial glare, — might relapse 
into their native obscurity ; but practical know- 
ledge would enjoy a less dubious lustre; the 
circle of darkness that must limit our utmost 
inquiries, might seem to contract on us ; but 
the hght within, would be more concentrated, 
and its corresponding boundary better defined. 

Another practical advantage would be ; 
that this method would make the mind more 
acquainted with its own ignorance, and there- 
fore more likely to receive a properly attested 
revelation, with modesty and humility. Accus- 
tomed to feel, that it can never fathom the deep 
things of God, by the mere efforts of our present 
intellect ; it would be incUned to look into the 
j>ages of inspiration, less for abstract disqui- 
sitions, than for moral precepts and authorita- 
tive doctrines. Neither woidd a mind, thus 
tr^ned to observe difficulties in the lowest 
department of nature, and within the range of 
our senses ; fancy that none shduld present 
^A themselves in the higher regions of Revelation, 
^and, nearer the throne of the invisible and in- 
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comprehensible 6o(i. Cdnsequenlly, it would" 
ftot, either with the Infidel, r^ect all things re- 
vealed, because some were obscure ; nor with 
the Deist, subtract from a revelation its very 
essence, bj levelling its sublimest mysteries to 
the standard of a finite capacity. 

Again ; he who imagines, that he can by 
mere speculative reasoning, search out the 
Almighty to perfection, can have but little 
cheering expectation, of more enlai^ed views in 
a future existence. It seems evident that a 
finite being, however esalted, can never hope 
by mere abstract investigation, to discover those 
" secret things that belong unto the Lord." * 
But he, who abides by facts, may expect to 
learn more and more, of what it is intended 
he should know ; from every hitherto unseen 
portion of creation or of the divine economy, 
which may hereafter be unveiled to his won- 
dering sight. For example ; how many ques- 
tions, as to the freedom of intellectual agents, 
and the conditionality of the Divine decrees, 
might be set at rest ; by our learning from the 
glorious spirits who witnessed the event itself, 
the true history of the fail of those " angeJa 
** which kept not their first estate, but left their 
*' own habitation, and are reserved in everlasting 
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" chains, under darkne«s, unto the judgmentof 
" the great day." ^ 

The humble obserrer therefOTe of God's 
wonders of creatjon, and his still greator won- 
ders of Moral Government, \ii'hereby he ruleth 
" the unruly wills and affeetiMis of sinful m»i,** 
making " all things work together for good to 
'* those that love him ; " ^ will surely (with racnre 
ardour than the conqueror of old lotted for ano* 
ther world to subdue) desire to explore other 
scenes and other systems : to mark how he up- 
holdeth the planets in th^ spheres, and send- 
eth forth the sun, rejoicing as a giant to run 
his course ; and above dl, how he governs ni3'r-* 
iads of free and intellig^it beings, in holiness 
happiness and goodness ; making his " angels 
" spirits, and his ministers aflame of Hre," ^and 
doing his supreme pleasure, *' in heaven as weU 
" as in the earth, and in the sea, and in all de^ 
*' places." ^ 

Lastly, abstract investigati<His can have but 
little influence on the heasrt or aflections: where^ 
as the individual accustomed to trace the Crea- 
tor in all his works, carries with him the sense 
of that ever present Deity, " in whom we live 
•' and move, and have our being." * To him th* 

■ Jude 6. ' Rom. viii. 28. « pg_ ^iv. 4. Hgb. i. 7. 
• 1*8. c«xv. 6. * Acts xvii, 88. 
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simplest work in creatitm, shows marks of its 
author; and every leaf and flower bears the 
impress of Divinity : he can hear an instruc- 
tive voice in every breeze, in every echo, every 
ever murmuring stream ; when the "^ sea makes 
" a noise," and " the floods clap their hands," 
and "the hills are joyful together before the 
" Lord :" ' he can recognize the chiding of 
the Lord, and the blasting breath of his dis- 
pleasure, when " he thunders out of Heaven," 
and " sends forth his arrows and casts forth 
" bis lightenings," " when the springs of waters 
*' are seen, and the foundations of tlie round, 
" world are discovered." ^ To his gladdened 
heart, it is like "the "brightness of the 
Lord's presence," and " the " lifting up the 
light of his countenance," * when *' he decketh. 
" himself with light as with, a garment, and 
" spreadeth out the heavens as a curtain." * 
And Aw eye can discern the majestic progress 
of Deity, when " he maketh the clouds his 
" chariot, and walketh on the wings of the 
wind."* So true and so practical is the 
statement in my text, that, " the invisible 
" things of Him, from the creation of the 
" world are clearly seen, being understood by 
•'the things that are made, even his eter- 
•* nal power and Godhead." 

» Fa. xoviii. 7, 8. ' Pa. xviii. 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15. 

xxil. 3. l«vii. i6, 17, 18, 19- xcvii, 3, 4,5, 

* Pa. iv. 6. • Ps. civ. 2, 5. 
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APPENDIX 1. 



SormJiiTther applications, of the ffenerai principle 
laid dozen in the preceding Discourse. 



I. The propriety of arguing, from tbin^ more knowa 
to those that are less so ; is so evident, and so well est». 
hhshed, as to be universally admitted in the abstract. 
But the aspirings of metaphysical pretensions, cannot 
brook this reasonable restriction. The application ol 
this maxim to such contravcrsiea, has such a sad ten- 
dency to cramp the wings of speculation ; and in place 
of visionary flights, to substitute the lowly walk of sober 
inquiry : such a tendency in short, to dioir us how 
little we know, or can know; how much we are, and must 
be ignorant of: tliat none but a mind »ncerely at- 
tached to Truth, and firmly resolved on the pursuit of 
practical and attainable knowledge, will submit to its hu- 
miliating restraints. 

Nor are even the practical advocates of liberty, en- 
tirely exempt frtsn error, in this respect. There is how. 
ever, this material difference, between the Necessitarians 
and them : that these set out from legitimate premises, 
and to a certian point proceed philosophically. It is 
(mly when they attempt to pass, the impasuble boun- 
dary, between finite and infinite ; when they pretend to 
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understand the hidden nature (^ the Deity; when they 
fancy they have compassed Immensity, and travelled 
back through Eternity ; when they would apply to 
Divine foreknowledge, the standard of human intelleci, 
and portion out its bonnd^s' abyss, into feet and inches : 
it is then, that they grow dizzy with speculation, and 
quittmg the firm footing of practical inquiry, they lose 
the knowledge they might have held fast, in a despewte 
plunge after shadows, into the gulph of Infinities, 

Were practical inquirers to arrest their progress, 
when they find facts and coniinon sense begin to fait 
themi their attainments would be, not only more sati^ 
factory, but more secure. But this confession of ignq. 
ranee, and of inability to advance, conti'asted with the 
lofty pretensions of their (^ponenis;is tcu> humiliating, 
to be expected from the generality of disputants. Never- 
theless, until the lovers of truth, consent to assign these 
philosophical limitations, to human research ; they will 
be ever exposed to perplexity and disappointment : 
their most boasted discoveries, will ever prove the 
most untenable and unintelligible, and their paradoxes 
increasing in obscurity as they mount higher, instead 
of reflecting lustre will cast a shadow on the humble 
truths bdow. 

But faulty as is this proceeding, that of their adver- 
saries, is much more objectionable; in as much, as it 
not only terminates, but commences with speculation; 
and then proceeds with all the assumption of logical 
sccunu^ ; from arbitrary definitions, to still more arbi- 
trary conclusions. 

True it is, that in some instances, (a few of which 
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shall be examined hereafter,) they quote facts in sup- 
port of their system. But this is very different, from 
tnakiug them, (as they ought to be) its exclusive 
foundation. For in the multiplied appearances of na- 
ture, and ever varying phases of the human mind, there 
is scarcely any system, however anomalous, to counte- 
nance which, toTtie facts may not be adduced. But in 
kypothttical schemes, investigation will generally prove, 
that such coincidences, if not merely apparent, are at 
best but partial and inconclusive. 



II. Nothing, I conceive, would be more useful, than 
to make a rigid application of the test already mention- 
ed, to the various systems of Predestination, and Neces- 
sity, This however, would lead me far beyond the 
bounds, prescribed by the nature of this publication. I 
shall therefore confine myself, to some points, more par- 
ticularly connected with the statements advanced, in 
the preceding Discourse. 

It has been already observed, that the attributes of 
the Deity, are supposed discoverable in cither of two 
ways ; a priori, or a posteriori. If the method a pos- 
teriori be adopted, it has I think already been sufli- 
dently shown; that the premises must include, mental, as 
well as physical phenomena. Hence, one of the first 
questions for investigation, is the nature of man's moral 
powers; among which, the most important, is whe- 
ther he be a free agent, or not. 

It is therefore evident that this is a primary not an 
ultimate question ; one of fact not of speculation, one 
that must be decided by an appeal to experience, not 
hf abstract argument If then, the decision of man- 
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kind, be in favour of moral free agency, this deciaicHK 
must be admitted among the postulates : and no subse- 
quent deductions, whether immediately from these data 
themselves, or remotely from the Divine attributes, as 
deduced therefrom ; can be admitted to overturn, one 
of these original premises. 

Suppose the argument a priori to be preferred. In 
this case the only datum reHed on, is the consciousness . 
of our own esistence. And this is proved from the con- 
sciousness of some mental operation. But it is evident, 
that willing is just as much a subject of consciousness, 
as thinking, or any other phenomenon of mind. Or in 
other words, it is as capable of being made, the subject 
of separate examination, and independant knowledge ; 
as any other faculty. Clearly then, we are not war- 
ranted in arguing from the admission of any other fa- 
culty, to the denial or limitation 4^ this, that is equally 
well known to us : whether the inference be direct, in 
which cose its absurdity would be manifest ; or circui- 
tous, in which the fallacy is introduced, in a less palpa- 
ble shape. But this obvious violation of the maxim 
laid down, is evident in the reasonings of those ; who 
making use of the consciousness of one mental opera^ 
tion, to establish a priori the existence of God; double 
back again on us, with an inference from the Divine 
attributes, to the denial or restriction of another, viz. 
that of willing; whose real and true properties, are 
(as well as the former) ascertainable by experience. 
And here it is easily perceived, that the fallacy is in- 
troduced, in the application of the doctrine of infinites, 
to the Divine attributes. For in truth, all our state- 
ments concerning infinity, can amount to little more 
than negative propositions : and cur ignorance abouj 
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it is so great, that there can be no more palpable 
inversion, of the maxim laid down, no more rash 
and reckless example, of arguing from our mistakes 
about things less known, to absurd speculations about 
things that might be known ; than the process, of ma- 
king deductions, from the incomprehensible attributes 
of the unsearchable God ; under pretence of informing 
us, concerning matters within the reach, of the common 
sense, and consciousness of all mankind.* 



' The inextricable labyrinth, in which thcwe involv« 
themselves, who pretend to penetrate the Divine nature, 
and unfold the Divine decrees; might be illustrated 
by many quotations, from authors, who on that sub- 
ject, have equally perplexed themselves, and their dis- 
dples. But I shall not tresspass on my readers, by mora 
than one. 

The sapralapsarian Dr . Twisse, in reasoning against the 
Sublapsarian doctrine, (which assumed the merit, of not 
making sin a consequence of decrees,) uses the following 
argument. '* It seems impossible by any solid reason, to 
" explain from these premises, how God may not be con- 
" stituted the author of sin. Let it be granted that the 
" fell of our first parents, is removed from the decree of 
" Predestination. If in the mean time, it must only be 
" subjected to a divine decree of another kind, what ad- 
" vantage do we ultimately gain, from this our anxious 
" desire, to avoid that rock ? We have in reality not 
" avoided it ; but white we have with suiGcient solicitude 
" wished, by one course to shun this rock, we have on 
*' steering another, unhappily struck upon it. If this had 
" been the order of things in the Divine intention ; that 
" the first place should be occupied by the creation ; the 
"■econdby the permission of the fall; and the third by 
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III. Again, ihe Predestinarian Bcheme, is guilty of 
more than one violation, of the maxim I^d down in the 
text For, it not only commenceB with the attributes of 
the Deity, in plitce of moral phenomena, to determine 
his moral government ; but among these, it selects for 
its basis, thft prescience of God ; of which it has been just- 

" Predeatination to life and death : then it would have 
" been necessary, that in the act of execution, the order 
"of alt of them should be reversed: the consequences of 
j " which would be, that God ought firtt to have saved some 
" men and damned others, he ought aflerwards to have 
" permitted their fall, and, Uut of all, he ought to have 
" produced them from nothing by means <tf creation. Such 
" are the monstrous and portentous opinions with which 
"this (sublapsarian scheme) is charged; and which it 
" produces— opinicms that are far more worthy, proceed 
" from the Schools of the Jesuits or Arminians ; than from 

" To understand " (says Mr. Nichols) " the logic con- 
" tained in the close of this quotation, it is necessary to 
" state, that one grand argument, on which as a foundation 
" the Doctor's scheme rests, and which he considers to be 
^' his best weapon of defence, is this fallacious poatulate ; 
" fvhatever is _first in Ihe Divine tnUnlion must be last in ex- 
" ecttlimH! His own curious reasons for adopting it, are 
" too diffuse to be here transcribed ; they may be seen in 
"his preface. Though the Calvinists generally knit their 
" brows, and thundei out analhcmas against any man, who 
" is GO presumptuous, as to pry into the Divine counsels ; yet 
" in every Predestinarian controversy which I have exam- 
" ined, the fatalists have in this respect been themselves the 
" first offenders; and their adversaries have been compelled 
" either to follow them through all their labyrinths, or to 
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Ij remarked, that it ie the most difficult to omipreheDd, 
of all the attributes- That it is so, is evident from the- 
different manner, in which we feel concerning any thing 
past or present, and any thing supposed future, however 
certain, the nature and arrival of the Utter, may appear. 
No one imagines, that the conviction on his mind, that 

" ait down in bitterness of soul, and hear tlte saving pur- 
" poses and the glorious attributes of the Divine being tra- 
' traduced. 

" In this instance, the Doctor and his sublapsarian friends 
" have introduced a preposterous s<^eme, for the operation 
" of the Divine vtlitiont, for which they do not pretend to 
" produce any scriptural authority, but which ought, ac- 
** carding to their ideas, to be as implicitly believed as if 
" it were a part of Divine RevelatJon. It assumes, tfaat 
" befin-e any thought of the creaHon of maniind entered into, 
*' the Divine inlenlion, the damnation oftotne men, and the taU 
" vatton of othert mere decreed. But, as dietr inventioo, 
" when completed, would not work, (because it did not 
" account for the mode in which God actually executes tvhat- 
" ner he hat previously purposed,) the preceding most ab- 
" surd postulate was their nest device, to set the first in 
" motion. And it was by this very postulate, that die 
" venerable Doctor endeavoured to make the sublapsarian 
" look ridiculous. That great man Doctor Thomas Pierce, 
" when adverting to this sophism, says, " they apply it so 
" as to infer, that because eternal punishment is last In ex- 
" ecution, (after sin,) it was first in God's intention, 
" ( before sin.) And by the same logic, he that first 
" intends to take ship at Dover, and afterwards sail into 
"France; must needs sail iifter that 

" take ship at Dover. Ha i snch an 

" ignorant manner, when I had been' 

" luEsed out of the schooh weak is' 
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the Bun shall rise to-morrow, or that any one he knows 
shall die ; is of the same kind, as his knowledge of its 
having actually risen, when he beheld it rise on any par- 
ticular occasion, or of the death of any individual, whom 
he saw expire. The one is absolute experience, derived 
from the senses ; the other is a niere calculation of the 
mind, founded on that experience. The one is know- 

" that cause, which could betray, so strong a disputant aa 
" Dr. TwissCj into so strange an inconvenience?" (Nichols 
translation of Arminius' Works, vol- I. p. 586. Note. Lond. 
1825. 

Dogmas, such as those advanced Above by Dr. T. it might 
be supposed, would be confined exclusively, to theological spe- 
culations. But it is curious to observe, how they will S(Hne- 
times obtrude themselves, into the practical views of thdr 
advocates; and that in such a way.'as togive an air of extra- 
vagance to their reasonings, of which, though manifest to 
others, they seem to be totally unconscious. The historian 
of Queen Anne, Edinburgh Encyclopedia (quoted by Du- 
gald Stewart " Active and Moral powers." Ed. 182ft. vol. 
11. 514).) reasons thus, " while the King, (James 11.) was 
" involved in the deepest distress, in consequence of the de- 
" sertian of his army, and the success of the Prince of 
" Orange, he was doomed to sufier from the conduct of 
" his daughter, the Princess Anne, (married to Prince 
" George of Denmark,) a species of distress still more 
" severe. If Heaven, in this world, ever interposes its 
" avenfpng arm between guilt and happiness, may we not 
" consider the loss of seventeen children, as the penalty 
' " which it exacted from the mother, who had broken the 
" heart of the most indulgent father; and as if this exaction 
" had not been sufficient]^ severe, the infleclum of the puif 
" Uhmenl preceded the commission of the crime." 
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ledge, the other is only belief. From any thing there- 
fore, that vejind in ourselvea, we cannot understand, in 
Tohai -way there can exist in the Divine mind, the miM 
kijtd of knowledge of future events, that there does of 
the past. It is to the blessed pages of Revelation, and 
to the fulfilment of prophecy, that we can alone look, 
fix satisfactory statements on this topic. 

In the immense and varied creation around us, we 
can indeed discover, such vast and abundant proofs, of 
both unbounded wisdom and power; that we cannot 
doubt, that by their combined exertion, he can and will 
accomplish all his pleasure. But still, this does not 
establish absolute foreknowledge, con^dered as a aepa- 
ruf (attribute. 

We can indeed conjecture, that the Creator, perfectly 
acqufunted with all his works, and therefore with their 
Eieveral tendencies however remote, can, as it were with a 
glance, discover all their certain consequences, where mat. 
ter, or neceasilated agents alone are concerned ; and also 
where free agents are in question, that he can foresee 
all their ;H»n&fe results ; that is all the possible rami, 
fications, which may grow out of any event, or out of 
any of its posable consequences. Yet this is not forei 
knowing, but forecalculating ; and falls short of that 
perfection, we look for in the Deity. For still it may 
be supposed possible, to precatculate all these conceiv- 
able consequences ; and yet not foresee with certainty, 
which of them a free agent may adopt. And hence it 
is, that the most moderate Predestinarians, bewildered 
in such vain speculations ; contend for man's being at 
least so far a neceis*ry agent, as to afford a ground 
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for foreknowledge io the Deity.^ Fcn-getting that tbuS 
in thdr zeal to establish his foreknowledge, they do 
most unnecessarily, and presumptuously, limit hia omni- 
potence ; by seeking to force od us the conclusion, that 
there can be no such thing as a free agent ; or in other 
wwds, that it is impoisible for him to create one ! I 

la like manner, we can also conjecture, how the Deity 
could select, any ontf of these possible ramifications of 
events ; and adopt meafures, to ensure its arrival. But 
this sgwn, would not be foreknowing, but predetermin- 
ing. And accordingly, some of these speculators, have 
made 6od> foreknowledge, to depend on hia eternal de- 
crees.^ Forgetting, that this is in truth, to deprive him 

' " They do indeed," (says a recent advocate of modem 
Cslvinism) " assert, that the foreknowled^ of future events 
" evinces that there must be some ground on which rests 
" the certainty of futurition." (Gilbert's Memoir of Dr. 
Williams, Lond. 1S25. p. 567.) 

3 Thus Calvin himself " but nnce he foresees future events 
" only in contequewe of kit decree, that they shall happen ; 
" it is useless to contend about foreknowledge, while it Ib 
" evident that all things come to pass rather by ordinalion 
" and decree." (Inst. Allen's Trans, vol 11. 423 Edin. 1S13. 
bo(^ iii. c. xxiii. S. G.) And in the next section while vin> 
dicating the " awful decrees" '■ If uiy one here attacks 

God's foreknowledge, he rashly and inconsiderately stum- 
" bles. For what ground of accusation is there against the 
" heavenly Judge, for not being ignorant of futurity ? If 
" there is any just or plausible complaint, it lies against 
" predetfinatioa. Nor should it be thought absurd to affirm 
" that God not <mly foresaw the tUI of the first man, and 
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altogether of foreknowledge, considered as an iotrinsip 
iDheEent excellence of his glorious nature. For, on thi|i 
supposition, prescience is not an attribute ; but merely 
the consequence of an act or preference of the Deity. 
But it is useless to follow up any further tbese idle re- 
veries. All that I mean Ib this place to inier, in, that 
■vihoi in natural religion, we venture to speak of the 
Deity; it is not only vain and presumptuous, but higfa^ 

-" the ruin of his posterity in him, but sUo arranged all by 
".&e (klerminalioK of hit mil." 

His reason for thus malting the divine decrees the 
Jmndatiat of his Bjstem, seems to be, that he can find m 
their iiuenUabU nabire, a short answer to all objectors ; 
vaA wb«e any difficult ii proposed, cut the knot at once, 
by telling them, that they must be silent about that, of 
which tiiey are totally ignorant. Thus, a little before 
the passage quoted above, he saya of God's will, which 
' with him, is BjrncHiymoiis to his detenninati<H) or his decree ; 
" I confess, indeed, Uiat all the descendants of Adam, fdl 
" by the Ditine will into that miserable condition, in which 
" they are now iuTolved ; and this is what I asserted 
" ftom the beginning, that we must always-retum at last to 
*' the sovereign delermination ofGod^t tetll, the ctmte ^ which 
" it hidden in himtelf," (Ibid p. 4S9.) " But of his rvill 
" it belongs not to us to d«aand the reatm, which we are 
" inca^ahU (^ comprehending, now is it reasonable that the 
" Divine will, rfiould be made the subject of controversy 
" with us, which, whenever it is discussed, is only another 
" name for the highest rule of justice. Who are you, mis- 
"erable mortals, preferring an accusation againsE God, 
" because he accommodates not the greatness of his works 
"to your' ignorance? as though they were necessarily 
" wrong because they are concealed from carnal view. 
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]y unphilosopbical, to pretend to argue a priori of In* 
nature, and especially of his foreknowledge, as if we 
could be supposed to know him, as he really is. Indeed 
we may well believe, tbat it would be presumptuous in 
tbe highest orders of created intelligences, so to speak ; 
-*' for who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 
*' hath been Ids counsellor.'" > All that ae can ^>eak 
of, (exclusive of Revelation) is of those notions, that 

" Of the immensity of God's judgments you hftve the clear- 
" est evidences. You know they ate called " a great deep." 
" Notv examine your contracled intellecU, whether they can 
" comprehend Go^i secret decrees. What advantage or satis- 
" faction do yon gain from plunging yourselves, by your 
" mad researches, into an abyss that reason itself pronouo- 
" ces will be fatal to you? If jour mind is disturbed, 
" embrace without reluctance the advice of Augustioct 
" You a man, expect an answer from me, who am also a 
" man. Let as, therefore, both hear him, who says, O 
"man, who art thou? Faithful ignorance is better than 
" presumptuous knowledge. Seek merits ; you will find 
" nothing but punishment, O the depth I Peter denieS'; 
" the thief believes ; O the depth ! Do you seek a reason ? 
" I will tremble at the depth. Do you reason ? I will won- 
" der. Do you dispute? I will believe. I see the depth, 
"I reach not the bottom. Paul rested, be:ause he found 
"admiration. He calls the ym^nm/J o/ God untearchaMe ; 
" and are you come to scrutinize them ; he says his ways 
"are past finding out; and are you come to investigate 
"them?" 

No*, surely if all this be admitted ( (and to a great ez- 
tent I dispute it not) if the divine edicts are "unsearchable," 
"past finding out;" if our "contracted intellects," can- 
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we'can attain to, by folloning the maxim laid down in 
tlie text ; that is, by strictly confining our conclusions, 
to those propositions, that we con legitimately infer, 
from things that we reaHy know. And hence, in the 
present case, I am at liberty to assert; that as we find 
not in ourselves, any thing resembling abaoluU fbre- 
Itoowledge, so we can have no conception, either of 
what it is, or how it exists in the Divine mind ; and 
tbough we have no right on ibat account, to deny its 
existence, in his incomprehensible nature i yet we surely 
have no right, to aBsume any vague conjecture of ours 
us to such knowledge, {or rather Our total ignorance 
of its real nature) as a clear and definite premise, from 
which we may be at liberty to deduce conclusions in direct 
opposition to matters of fact ; viz. the existence of our 
own free will, which vejeel ourselves exerdsiiig, every 
day and, every hour, of our lives. 

In what has been said, I do not mean to assert any 
thing, concerning the abstract contingency of futur^ 
events. This is a separate question. The preceding 
observations, are solely intended, to shew by the test so 



le, cannot " comprehend God's secrel decrees," if 
the " cause" of the sovereign determination of his will, " is 
" hidden in himself," it appears, that these "secrel decrees," 
this " hidden caxst^' are of all things within the compass of 
speculation, the leatl inotBH to us ; and theref(H«> it*follows 
from the maxim Itud down, that they are the most unsuiu 
able things we can imagine, from which, to set about dedu- 
ducing, defining, demonstrating, the laws and proceedings 
of God's moral government, to the complete neglect, or 
rather with the total contempt, of observations on the pho. 
nomena of that very government, as we see and feel it, to 
be acluaUy conducted, around us, and within us. 
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often alluded to, the fallacy of arguing from the diviae 
attributes as premises, to the denial (d matters of fact 
and experience. Were this observfition kept constantly 
in tnind, it would very much narrow the object of con- 
troversy in questions of this nature : since it would 
throw out of consideration, all Uie c(»lfu^ng perplexities 
of abstract hypotheses ; and confine our inquiry, (so for 
at least, as it is connected with natural religion) to a 
prac^coflnvestigattAn of thts question ; Ho^ismatHK* 
tuaUy conitituled? 

In all that precedes, I have in order to avoid unneces- 
sary discussion, conceded the possibility, of dedudng the 
physical attributes from the mere consciousTua of esei*- 
fence. Though it seems to me, that many great, if not 
insiiperaUe difficulties, might be shown to attend the 
actual attempt. For I Conceive, that both in its progress 
and in its final conclusions, many ideas^ are and must 
be involved, which could not be inferred from this con. 
Bciousness alone ; and which, if derived from other flour- 
ces, should be regarded as additional postulates, which 
ho subsequent resuks can be allowed to contradict. 

To give only one example, in our idea of power. The 
consciousnes of existence, implies no more, than tlie power 
of creating and uahituning a being like oorselves. But 
this is evidently but a small portion, of the concf^tton 
Bttached, to the omnipotence of Deity : especially, where 
that conception, is extended to the consideration of mo- 
ral government ; an extehnon, which tnust evidently in. 
troduce many deductions, that can only grow out of the 
contemplation of moral phenomena, whether without us 
or within us ; and which our ultimate reasoning, about 
omnipotence, (at least, so far as it is supposed to be dis- 
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played in the exerdse of sovereignty,) ought not to 
Tiolttte. 

For fear of being misuniJerstood, on so momentoui 
a subject, I beg leave further to remark, ^at I do 
not for a moment mean to iosmuate, that we have 
any right to limit Ahnighty energy, by our vague 
Conjectures. There are certain things which all admit 
to be impofifflble ; but this arifles, in general, from the 
proportions in which tjiey are announced, containing in 
their very terms, something absurd or contradictory; not, 
from any presumptuous inclination, to set boundaries 
to onimpotence. AU things that are possible at all, 
must be po^ble to God. But there are nuny propo^ 
tioos, concetning ^e possibility or impossibility of which, 
we are evidently incompetent to decide ; as being cafes, 
where, we have neither the warrftnt of demiHistFation, nor 
of facts. As for example, whether «midpoteBK might 
have excluded moral evil, from the mora! go%«rntnent 
of free agents. On such a mystenous subject, I should 
prefer acknowled^ng my inability to ibm a judgment. 
Ci»ifined to our little speck in the oration, our know- 
ledge (d facts is too limited, to enable us to detmnine 
vbether the vast purposes of Oeity, £ould have been 
effectuated as he «iw best, without the 'pertnission of 
eviL This we know, that it does ^ist ; and in out 
own individual cases, the verdict of conscience, which is 
ea binding as the most conclusive demonstration, tells us, 
that the fault is our own. The niems of judging any 
further, providence has not vouchsafed : I would there- 
fore, neither affirm that it miglit have been prevented, 
nor woiltd I presume to deny it. Let us go no far^r 
than our premises warrant ; beyond this, it is as sound 
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philosophy, as it is practical humility, to confess our igno- 
rance : and when assertions can have no better support 
than speculation, our truest wisdom is silence, and the 
safest posture of the soiil is self-prostration. 

What shall we say then, of the philosophy, and the 
humility of those, who on the mere conjecture, without 
«ny warrant from facts, that God might have excluded 
moral evil, leap at once to the concludon, that he 
has actually decreed its existence p 1 1 

Thus Calvin argues against those, who would im- 
pute Adam*9 fall, and the consequent introduction of 
sin and misery, to his own fault, and not to an 
unavoidable decree. — "They muntain, that he was 
*'. possessed of free choice, that he might-be the afithor of 
*' his own i^, but that God decreed nothing more than 
" to treat him according to his desert. If so weak a 
*' scheme as this be received, wkat miS become of God^s 
*' omnipotence, by which he governs all things, according 
" to his secret counsels, independently of every person 
•' or thing besides ? " and a little further on — " Nor 
*' should it be thought absurd, to affirm, that God not 
" only foresaw the fall of the first man, and the run of 
" his posterity in him, but alto arranged all hy the 
" determination of hia own will. For as it belongs to 
*' his wisdom to foreknow every thing future, so it 
*' belongs to his power to will and govern all things by 
" his hand." (Insts. V. 11. P. 44S— 4.) In both which 
statements, the mere assertion of God's omnipotence, is 
considered as a sufficient premise, from which to deduce 
the decree of evil. Omnipotence ; as to which tht Deity 
alone, and not we, can judge, how far the exercise of it in 
any case, could be consistent with hi^ gracious designs^ 
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aad his intrinBic excellence ; and mra^ evil, which the 
monitor that He has givea us, pronouoces, 0" <>"'* f^^" 
.cases at least,) to be the result of our wilful disobedience, 
not of any irresistible decree. Here then, there is an 
instance of the most confident reasoning, which sets out 
firom a subject bejond the utmost stretch of our intel- 
lects, and about which we know next to nothing ; and 
concludes, with contradicting the testimony of a witness, 
who speaks from our inmost souU. 

Thus also Zanchius (according to Mr. Toplady) de- 
duces from the omnipotence of God ; first, " that he 
" might have eternally saved every individual of mankind, 
" without reprobating any." *' He could, had it been 
*' his pleasure, have prevented the fall of angels and men, 
" and thereby have hindered sin from having any footing 
" in and among his creatures." Second, " That since 
" all things are subject to the divine controul, €rod not 
" only works efficaciously on his elect, in order that they 
" may will and do that which is pleasing in his aght ; 
" but does, likewise, frequently and powerfully suffer 
" the wicked to fill up the measure of their iniquities, 
" by committing fresh sins. Nay, he sometimes, but for 
" wise and gracious ends, permits his own people to 
" transgress ; for he has the hearts and wills of all men 
" in his own hand, and inclines them to good, or deli- 
" vers them up to evil, as he sees fit, yei wiikout being 
" the author of «« / .' .' " Third, " God, as the primary 
" and efiicient cause of all things, is not only the author 
'* of those actions done by the elect, as actions, but also 
*' as they are good actions , whereas on the other hand, 
" though be may be said to be ^ author of all the 
" actions done by the wicked, yet be is not the author 
" of them in a morcd and compound senie, as they are 
• 
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" tin/ill, but phytkalbf, simj^ and ^eruu divisb, as 
" they are mere actions, abatractedhf from a// conaidera^ 
" ^on qf ike goodrteas. or iadneaa of them. Although 
" there is no action whatev^, which is not, in some 
** sense, either good or bad ; yet ve can easily conoeive 
" of an action, purely aa auchf without adverting to the 
" quality of it ; so that, the diBtinc^on between the 
" action itself, aod its denominatitm of good or evil, is 
" very oivtotM and nafytral.'" (Topkdy's I^edestinatitHif 
chiefly translated from Zanchius, Lond. 1769, p. 21— 
i$.) Thus, to make the Ddfy the omnipotent agent 
of evil, as well as of good, we are to imagine him 
(through the instnimentality of his creatures,) as effectu- 
Btiag a wicked action, but only physically, simply, and 
sensit diviso, and abatradedly Jrom oil consideration of 
\it8 goodness or bsdaets ; that is, in other words, either 
without perceiving, or else without cariiiff, whether 
the action be good or bad ; for in no other way, can we 
Suppose the quality of the action to be kept oat of vieio. 
So here, either we have omnisdence blindfiMed, or 
immaculate holiness indifferent, while omnipotence in- 
vested with the exalting agency of evil, is set np as the 
chief mover, in brin^g about the actions of iricked 
men, and accursed spirits ! I ! 

To such absurd distinctions, and appalling oondusions, 
are, and ever must be driven, those, who will presume 
to fathom the depth of Deity, with a human plummet ; 
in place of restbg contented with those humble, but 
abundant springs of knowledge, which bis paternal 
wisdom and mercy, have opened within our immediate 
reach. 

Many other instances might be adduced, in which 
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the established rule of philosophizing I have assumed 
as my guide, is obviously violated, by deducing frmn 
our iffnorartce of the physical attributes, conclusions 
opposed to our moral sense, and moral phenomena.— 
But the reasoning is so obvious, that it is unnecessary to 
pursue the subject any further. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the details of the controversy, will easily 
perceive its application. 

Under this head, it is but just to observe, that 
modem Calviniste reject the decrees of reprobation, 
and the Divine causation of evil. And it is remarkable, 
that they fortify themselves in thus curtailing the doc- 
trines of their master, by the very appeal to common 
sense and conscience, the propriety of which, I have en- 
deavoured to establish ; but the force of which they will 
not admit, when directed against those remaming dog- 
mas of the system to which they are ttiU attached. 

One of their latest advocates, in objecting to Dr. Mil- 
iier''s statements, (concluding pages of his Essay on Liber- 
ty) respecting the origin of evil, reasons thus. " But 
" though on the subjects of Liberty and Necessity, it 
" would be difficult to find elsewhere, so much accuracy 
" united with so much beauty and force of tllustratiun, 
" the same commendation cannot be applied to the au- 
*' thor's statements respectingthe origin of evil. On this 
" most solemn and important question, the only views 
*' which seem to have suggested themselves to his mind, 
" are indeed not only unsatisfactory h\iXjiarfuMy ominous 
" m their aspect on the great doctrines of moral accoitaia- 
" bHi^ and- the true natures of virtue and vice. Did 
" Calvinism necessarily induce the consequences there 
** supposed, it were safer fer, at once to accept the Ar- 
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" miirian hypothesis, with all its sophisms and contra' 
".dictions. If it were to be admitted at all, that the 
*< Divine Being b the cau3e, in any sense, of evil, of 
** moral evil, the qualifying epithets of " goo<] and bc- 
" newJent," attached to such a cause, avail little, tow- 
*' ards relieving the mind from the most pait^ul dis' 
*' quietude. To acquietce in the nation is impossible : it is 
" shocking to reason, and distressing to every pious 
** feeling. The philosophy which termmaiea in suck 
" a amcbision, must be vain philosophy for none of 
" its principles can rest upon convictions clearer and 
*' more indubitable, than does the contrast of that con- 
" elusion, that we ourselves are the authors of our sins, 
"and as such justly amenable to punishment. The 
'' primary laws of our constitution, which to us arc the 
" tdimate tetts of truth and falsehood, oblige us to admit 
" our guilt, nor can we by Miy effort of reasoning, how- 
" ever subtle and flattering, permanoitly free oiir- 
" selves from the conviction. 

*' The author, however, seems to state it as a resuU 
'* that the righteous governor, is " the good atid bene- 
volent cause of evil," and then forbids any investi- 
gation into the manner, or reasons of such a fact. 
But who can be content quietly to carry in the hosom 
■* such a shocking sentiment ? To tell us that we may 
proceed up to this point, and then rest, is to place us 
on a pinnacle of the most tottering fabric which man 
ever reared, and then, at the peril of destruction to 
caution us not to move. It is to cast us afloat on the 
" stormiest waves of disquiet, or to strand us on the 
most desolate shores of scepticism." (Gilbert's Memoir 
a£ Dr. Williams, 568.) 
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Whoever will lake the trouble, of carefully examining 
Dr. Milner's most candid statements, shall find, that od- 
Miittinff the previous parts t^ his sj/alem (so highly 
prused by Mr. Gilbert) it ia imposfdble for an ingenuous 
mind, to avoid the revolting conclu^on, here so justly 
denounced. This inevitable tendency to ao ominous 
a result, has been always perceived, and urged by th^ 
(opponeats, aguust the Doctrines of Neces^ty and Abso- 
lute piedestination. 

Those whose minds are wedded to a system, will 
«ver be more ready, to close their eyes agunst its 
consequences, than to reform its defects. But many 
able, candid, and pious men, have yielded an honest 
and manly conviction, to the force of these remoostmo- 



It was evidendy a perception of the impotsibility of 
efioaping,<~4ii the r^vlar course of jnitap^sical reason. 
ing,— from Ae legitimacy of Dr. Milner's conduston, 
that drove Mr .Gilbert, to break its chtans; and to take 
refuge from its awful and frightful consequences, in 
the foregoing bold and beautiful appeal, to the common 
sense and conscience of mankiod. 

To me bis argument is quite satisfactory. But I must 
be allowed to suggest, that those Calvinists who adopt 
it, woulB do well to reflect, 1k)W, after such an unqua- 
lified protest against the validity of mere speculation, 
they can again consistently resort to its subtileties, to 

* See short notices of some of these converts from Calvin- 
iim, in the Appendix to Jackson's life of John Goodwin, 
(London 1822.) 
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patch up a delusive support, for those remaining dog- 
mas, which, — according to the candid admissions <^ 
Dr. Milner, — lead inevitably to such portentous resultf. 
Dogmas, which, it could be easily shown, are them- 
eslyes equally open to similar objections, equally impo- 
tent against an appeal to the primary laws of our 
*' constitution which to us us are the ultimate tests of 
"truth and fahehood;^ equally " shocking to reason 
" and distressing to every pious feeling." 

In truth, there is no medium between the two modes of 
proceeding ; that practical inquiry, whose,^>uniia^ton rests 
exclusively in moral phenomena ; or that metaphysical 
reasoning, which, with desperate consistency, rejects them 
-both in its commencement and its termination. 

More timid reasoners,' who appeal to realities, only 
against those, whose abstractions turpasa their own ; may 
be nearer the truth, in proportion to the justness and ex- 
tenfflveness of that appeal : but they never can produce a 
concordant system. They may think to fight doubly 
Brmed-~with hypotheses, against their practical opponents 
and with facts, against their more speculative brethren. 
But, while they attempt to wield a sword in each hand, 
they forget to carry a shield on either ; and assailed on 
both sides by their own admissions, they can present no 
unbroken or consistent defence to their adversaries, and 
must ultimately sink, under their united attacks, 

V. The principle, on which the precedirg remarks with 
regard to the physical attributes of the Deity depend, is 
equally applicable to his moral attributes. But since 
right conceptions concerning these, are of still grenter 
importance, as they enter fundamentally into our notion 
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c^ hi8 moral governmeot, it may not seem improper 
to ofier, with reference to them also, some further 
ubservatioas. 

Even supposing it possible, to deduce the phyaical 
attributes, from the naked consdoumesa of exisUnce ; 
it seems to me^ that this premigi can hardly be 
adduced, as a sufficient foundation for the mor<d 
attributes. 

To try the ques^on fairly, we should endeavour to 
ima^ne a person bom without the use of his senses. 
How could such a one, attain any notions of justice, 
mercy, benevolence, equity, &c. &c ? These are evi- 
dently complex ideas, which are gradually collected, 
from observing, and reasoning on,— the various domestic 
and social relations of life, the works of creation, the 
arrangements of providence, the prosperity of exertion, 
the degradation of indolence, the happiness and appro- 
baUon connected with virtue, the wretchedness and 
infamy consequent on vice ; — from all of which, reason 
and our moral sense, deduce tlie well estahliak^ 
viaxims on those points, which regulate human affairs. 
How difficult it is, to instruct in these matters, those who 
are destitute of one sense only, the teachers of the deaf 
and dumb can attest. How inadequate then, would be 
the reasonings of that unfortunate, who should be 
destitute of all his senses, to work out just, or indeed 
any conceptions on these subjects. 

Now all our reasoning, about the moral attributes^ 
and moral government of the Deity, are only applica- 
tions of those maxims, to the supposed nature, and the 
actual proceedings, — as far as we know thera,^-of 
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the great firet caiise ; and could not (in natural 
relifrion) be attained in any other way. Hence those 
maxims, embodying the dictates of reason, and the 
suggestions of coDscience,^K>n a careful observation of 
mora] phenomeNa, — are the things best known to us, and 
the results of their application to Deity are cvidmtly less 
so. It is true, indeed, that such application should be 
made with the utmost diffidence and humiliity ; seeing 
that his intrinsic nature must ever remain unknown to 
us ; and that any close inspection of his works, is con- 
fined to this limited span of our little earth. But still 
ihis is the only taay (excludve of KerelatiMi) by which 
we can arrive at any just conceptions' of his intentitme 
towards us ; that is, of his moral government. Hence 
we are justified in concluding, that if we mean to rea~ 
son at all, about the divine economy, <^ moral attri. 
butes, we must do it, by laying down these two funda- 
mental [H'epositJcms. (1) That Grod is the creatine source, 
of all that is excellent or praise- worthy, according to the 
ordinary notions, of justice, mercy, equity, txc. that itp< 
IHvve themselves to reason and conscieDce. (S) That 
however unknown, or incomprehensible his intrinsic na> 
ture may be, and however presumptuous it should be, to 
attempt to speak of it definitively ; still we may be per. 
fectly secure in saying, that no conduct can Ugitimalei^ 
be imputed to Him, which is contradictory to conclusions 
so well understood by us ;^-eo universally received, as 
pert of our best establiahed and least questionable knoio- 
ledge. 

Nor need we be less safisfied, that thb course of argu- 
ment is conformable to the intendons of Providence ; 
than we are certain, that it is consonant to sound reason. 
We cannot be acting contrary to His will, in adopting 
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those conclu^tms, which he has absolutely forced upon its, 
by the constitution of our nature, and the moral pheno* 
mena around us. On the contrary, it could not but be 
displeasing to Him, that we should refuse to listen to 
the testimony of those witnesses, which He has placed in 
our bosoms ; or reject the evidence of those facta which be 
presses duly on our attention. 

It is, therefore, perfectly illegitimate to argue; that 
Jtistice, mercy, and equity in the Deity, are not to be 
judged of,by ai^ notions of them that man canjbrm. 
For it has been clearly proved, that though there may he 
much in them, that exceeds these notions, there can be 
nothing contradictory thereto. Unless we should sup- 
pose, that the Deity lias furnished us with indications of 
his purposes, which it were more reverent to despise, 
than to respect ; and appointed us guides to the know- 
ledge of himself, whose steps it were safer to forsake 
than to follow. But, suppose the foregoing position ad- 
mitted to its full extent, the utmost it could fairly 
lead to, would be, that no knowledge whatsoever of 
these attributes, could be attained by ua; or rather, to 
speak more correctly, that these terms are not to be ^e~ 
dicated of Deity in any sense. For if we affirm them of 
him at all, we must do it in thdr <mlinary acceptation, 
(unless we would use them as empty sounds) and to ap- 
ply them to him in any sense, is, in fact, to assert a 
knowledge of his character in that respect. So, that the 
result must be, that we sit down under the admisuon, 
that we can neither know nor conjecture, whether the 
Deity be, or be not, merciful, or just, or equitable ! 

Those who would drive us to this conclusion, should, 
at least, for consistency's sake, be ever afterwards ailetit 
on'this subject ; and, above all, should not pretend to 
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force on ua, otJur definitions of these attributes, which, 
according to their own statement, can have no better 
^foundation, than acknoaledged ignorance. 

But it is from thdr adversaries only, they demand 
this confession of ignorance; and it is on them alone,' 
they impose silent submission. Whoever attends closely 
to their definitions of the moral attributes, (some of 
winch shall be quoted presently,) will perceive, that their 
true object is, to divert our attention from those things, 
which we are capable of knoteing ; that they may be 
allowed to take their premises, from the doctrine of infi- 
nities, which none can comprehend. And, while they 
represent the paths of ordinary inquiry, as closed against 
us, it is only, that we may the more submissively follow 
them, into the bewildering regions of metaphyseal 
subtilty. 

I should be very sorry, to attribute this Une of pro- 
ceeding, to any want of candour. For, sure I am, that 
it arises solely, from an inconsiderate zeal for dogmas, 
that are most urifbundedly supposed by th«r advocates, 
to redound to the glory of God. A zeal, under the influ- 
ence of which, they appear to feei it, not only allowable, 
but laudable, to seize on any argument, however far- 
fetched, that seems in their favour : while they reject, as 
silly and presumptuous, considerations so obviously 
reasonable and natural, as to have become trite and 
common-place : a circumstance, which is in itself a proof, 
that general consent, has ranked them among the truths 
best Jcnoivn to ordinary men. 

Now, although this line of proceeding, is not the 
result of sober design, but of heedless enthusiasm ;. if 
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pnvliices nevertheless, all the efTect of subtil advocacy, 
and skilful generalship. For, that pleader, who can per- 
suade the judge, to turn out of court, without a kcaritiff, 
his oppoDeot's evideuce and counsel, may be sure of a 
verdict, whatever be the character of his own witnesses ; 
and. he, who by any Btratogem, can induce his enemy 
to withdraw his troops, may hold quiet possession of the 
field, though it be only with men of straw. 

Hence, when persons of ordinary understandings, try 
to judge, (not of the DMty himself) but of their repre- 
sentatUma of the Drnty, by the usual notions of justice, 
mercy, and equity ; they exclaim against thei^, as 
arraigning the majesty of tiod, as venturing to bring 
his proceedings to the standard of human' judgment,' as 
pretending to penetrate into the secrets of omniscience, 
and presuming to stay the arm of .the Almighty. ^ 
Having thus closed the mtmths of the pious and timid, 

^ Thus Calvin describes the opposers of Predestination. 

" When die human mind hears these things, its petulance 
" breskfl all restraint, and it discovers as serious and vio- 
" lent agitation as if alarmed by the sound of a martial 
" trumpet." (Insts. v. ii. p. 436.) Again, " Profane per- 
" sons, I confess, suddenly lay hold of something relating 
" to the subject of predestination, to lurnish occasion for 
" objections, cavils, reproaches, and ridicule. But if we are 
" frightened from it by their impudence, all the principal ar- 
" tides of the faith roust be concealed, for there is scarcely 
'* one of them which tuck persam as those have not violated 
" by blasphemy." (Ibid p. 403.) " These things will am 
" ply suffice for persons of jnety and modesty, who remem- 
" her that ihey are men. But as those virulent adversaries. 
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they take |x>ssesBion of the rostrum without resift- 
tance ; aad proceed to define and dogmatize on those 
very attributes,— just described by themselves aainrom- 
prehensible,— with all the assumption of logical accuracy, 
and irresistible demonstration. Thus it is, that we are 
called on to forsake the guidance of experience, that we 
may, with them, the more contentedly ft^low the ignis 
^tuus of speculation .- and thus we are commanded to 



" &c." (Ibid. *27.) " Nor let as be ashamed to follow 
" the example of Paul, and stop the mouths of unremon- 
" able and iviclted men in this manner;" &c (451) Im- 
jnely produces also a second objection. " For this is their 
"profane complaint, why should God impute to the fault 
" of man, those things which were rendered necessary by 
" his predestination ? " &c, (432) " The doctrine of God's 
" predestinadoD is ealamuiated by its adversaries, as invol- 
" ving a third absurdity." (436) " Wherefore some peo- 
" pie JaUeh) and mickedly charge God with a violation of 
" equal justice." &c. (487) 

Thus also Mr. Toplady, or rather Zancbrns. " From 
" what has been delivered under this head, I would . 
" infer, that they, who deny the power God has of doing 
" as he will with his creatures, and exclaim against uncon- 
" ditional decrees, as cruel, tyrannical, and unjnst ; either 
" know not what they say, nor whereof they affirm ; or ate 
" mtful blasphemers of his name, and perverse rebels againsl 
"his sovereignly i to which, at last, however nnwillingly, 
" they will [be forced to submit." (Toplady's abridged 
Translation of Zanchius on Predestination, Lond. I769, 
p. 84.) 

I readily allow, that Calvin uses these hard expressions, 
on the supposition, that Irrespective Predestination, is evi- 
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^ut out the light of common sense, that we may 
wonder in th« dark, at the phantoms of thar m^c 
lantern. 

It is also important to remark, that the moral attn- 
butes are not so luble as the physical, to be affected by 
the abuse of the doctrine of infinites- For, in the latter, 
the apparent connexion,— at least of some of them, — with 
the contemplalion t£ time and space, seems to surround 
them inevitably with those indefinite notions, which grow 
out of the consideration of number and magnitude. 

dently a scripture doctrine. For in seTeral places, he ex- 
plicitly acknowledges, that reaion cannot Jalliom ike Divine 
decrees; which nevertheless, he makes i\ie foundation of 
Jbreknowledge and ail the system. This admission therefote 
is sufficient proof, that in kis ojniiion, it cannot be establish, 
ed, as a tenet rf natural religion ; and accordingly, hefcff- 
bids all investigation thereof, further than it is , revealed— 
But surely, he might have known, that many pioiu men, 
and some of them among the primitive &ibera did not con- 
sider it a doctrine of scripture ; 

Yet Calvin himself, with a curious inconsistency, endea- 
vours occasionally, to show the reasonableness of his opi- 
nions. For he was too acute not to perceive, that the 
knowledge of himself, which God has taught us by revela- 
tion, cannot, in such awfully important matters, directly 
contradict that knowledge, which He equally has taught 
us, by reason and conscience. It is not therefore fair 
arguing, to exclude his adversaries, from the benefit of 
that reason, which he is sure to make use of, whenever he 
fancies it to be on his own side. 
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Whereat, acts of jtntice, ot of benevolence, are definite 
things ; and though the supposition tha% thiy mil he ex- 
hibited, in every case where they should be expected, 
may, in hyperbolical language, introduce the term infi- 
nite ; yet tt evidently does not affect the mind with the 
same perplexity, as the attempt to reflect oh unbounded 
space, or eternal duration^ 

On this account, it is evident, that ihem»ral attri. 
buttes are more susceptible of bemg com^i'ehiBnded antl 
discussed wi&out perplecity, than the others ; and of 
course, that they are more humm to us, and more 
capable of being compared with the ordinary maxims of 
mankind. Hence it follows, that to argue from the 
phyncal attributes, as premises, to them, is evidently to 
violate the principle laid down, and to introduce 
irremediable amlnguity, into miat might otherwise be, 
at least in some degtoe, utelllgible. . But on examina- 
titxi it will be found, tiuit this is the vay method 
pursued by Predestinarians ; nrfio resolve all the monil 
attributes, into those of (Hdmiiotence and omniscieiice, 
eternal and unchangeable existence. Ha^ng, thus 
rashly and unphilosophtcally involved all notions about 
them in the chaos of infinities, and thereby produced a 
" confusion twice confounded," it is not wonderful, that 
the approach of common sense, should be felt as a 
startling intrusion into this region of hallucinations; 
and, that the ordinary principles of human judgment, 
should be dpcried, as totally unavailing to the solution of 
• such profound enigmas. 

Of the moral attributes, that of Mercy, is perhaps 
most open to the above mentioned abuse. For, as the 
number of transgressions may be supposed cncreast-d 
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ad- h^nihim, so nten,— 4«' inaglDing! God's pardon ex>. 
tended without limitation tO'all, — may fancy, that they 
hare fonned to themselves an idea of infinite mercy ; an 
ideal viudi,' it is to be feared; has decc^ed many to 
thdr niiii. Aad it i»euriou«>to observe, how the advo- 
catea of PredestitUldoI^ with' Uiota tuual propeority to 
pe^lex every argument^- by the idtroduetion of this 
tanb ;-^iiot merely as ihdkiatii^ somelhiitg va»t and 
wonderful,' (in wfaieh sens^, no one would object to it,) 
Inlt as ^prednng ath«> ntuserical or raagnitudioal infin- 
ity g-i-Are earefoi to {weseut to us the attribute oi moFcy 
under this aspect. Thus ZsQchitM : — 

*' Whtii we eall the dWine mercy ittfiinte, we do not 
<' mean fhat it is in a way of graoe^ extended to uS naen 
" without exception ; (and suppodng it was, even then 
" it would be very improperly denominated infinite on 
*' diat account, mnCe the objects of it^ though all men 
" taken togetli^j i»ould not amount to a mvitiiudf 
"strictly and properly infinite ;) but tivt this mercy 
" towards his own elect, as it knows no beginning, so it 
*' is inpAte in dotation and shdl know neithef period 
" nor intemission." (TapL!p..Sl.) 

I may be allowed to remak'k, that atcording to the 
forgoing definition, the exhibitions of this tttbibute, in 
its ordijtanf acceptation of pardonmg mercy, must, in 
order to attein to this numerical infioity, be continually 
r^>eated through etemily ; tbat is, the Deity must go 
on for ever pardoning, md tberefixv the «l^ect6 of it 
for ever saattmgl I ! But, to do our author justice^ it 
must be admitted, thathia sense oftbis word, is as little 
in conformity with oommMi 'Usage, as 4be meaning he 
attaches to any of the other moral attributes. In iact, 
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by merty he means, Election! Thus, his second 
position with regard to it, is : — 

Pos. S, " Mercy is not in the Deity, as it is in us, a 
" passion, or affection ; every thing of that kind being 
" iacompatible with the purity, perfection, independency 
" and unchangeableness of his nature ; but when this 
"attribute is predicated of him, it only notes his /re^ 
"and etemai will, or purpose, of making some of the 
"JkUin race happy, by delivering them Jrom the guilt 
" and dominion of eitt, and communicating himself to 
" them in a way cmisistent with his own inviolable Jus- 
" tice, truth and holiness- This seems to be the proper 
" definition of mercy, as it relates to the spiritual and 
** eternal good of those who. are its objects. But it should 
" be observed :" — 

Fos. 3, " That the mercy of God, taken in its more 
" large and indefinite sense, may be considered, (1). as 
" general, (2) as special.'" 

" His general mercy is no other than what we com- 
" monly call liis bounUf ; by which he is, more or l^s, 
" providentially good to all mankind, both elect and 
" non elect : Mat v. 45, Luke vi. 35, Acts xiv. 17, and 
" xvii. 25, 28." 

" By his special mercy, he, as Lord of all, hath, in a 
" spiritual sense, compassion on as many of the fallen 
" race, as are the objects of his free and etemai favor, 
" the ctTects of which special mercy are, the redemption 
" aadjusUflcatUm of their persons, through the satisfac- 
" tion of Ghrist, the effectual vocation, regeneration, 
" and sanctification of them by his spirit, the infallible 
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" and final preservation of them in a'state of grace on 
" earth, and their everlasting glorification in heave^." 
(P. S5.) 

But, lest there should be attached to the character of 
the Deity, any vestige of pardoning mercy in its usual 
sense, that is, forgiveness and favor, extended on 
repentance, to those, who were previously/ regarded and 
condemned aa sinners ; he shows, in his next position, 
that this attribute is never exercised to any, but the 
elect, that is, to those who never Jrom all etemitt/, were 
otherwise regarded, than with unchangeable love ; and 
therefore, never could have been proper objects of 
pardoning mercy in any sense of the term. 

Pos. i. There is no contradiction, whether real or 
seeming, between these two assertions, (1) that the 
blessings of grace and glory are peculiar to those whom 
God hath, in his decree of Predestination, set apart 
for himself; and (%) that the gospel declaration runs, 
that whosoever wiUeth may take of the water cf l^e 
freely. Rev. xxiL 17. Since, in the prst pIace,none 
can will, or unfeignedly and spiritually desire, a part 
in these privileges, but those whom God previously 
makes willing and desirous ; and secondly, that he gives 
this will to, and excites this desire in, none but his 
own elect. (P. 36.) 

Here then,j!rj(, we have the " Father of mercies, and 
" the God of all comfort," stripped of his most glorious 
prerogative ; the King of kings, robbed of the bright- 
est gem in his diadem, that of pardoning grace. For 
they cannot be described as restored to divine favour, 
■ who were never excluded from it; nor can that be 
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called foi^reness, whioh. was never preceded by dis- 
pleasure. 

Secondlt/, we have him repTesented, as loving some 
certain persoHs, (to the excluaoD of all others,) with an 
unalterable love ; that is, approving of, and delighting 
in them «t all iim^g, and eguallj/, whether tbe^ be dis- 
tinguished for fajth -and obedience, or infamous for 
unbelief and lieentiwisness. 

Now Conseietice, our internal monitor — commissioned 
by the Creator himself — continually announces to us, with 
a voice that cannot be silenced or evaded, that while we 
are living in rebeUion and sin, we are, and mue>t be, 
odious in his sight. This is an instinctive conviction, 
a self-evident principle, which cannot be shaken off, as 
long as light is opposed to darkness, truth to falsehood, 
holiness to pollution, and communion with Grod, to 
iellowship with Belial. 

Surely then, those who affect to be jealous for God's 
glory,— and I doubt not their sincerity,— should pause, 
before they asciihe to him, on merely speculative 
grounds, a course o! proceeding, the imputation of 
which to any earthly monarch, would be justly resented 
as a libel on his Government ; since, it would amount to 
assertiBg, that he would* degrade the public sanctions' of 
virtue, into badges of private preference; that he would 
tarnish in the gift, the honors he conferred ; and taint in 
their destination, the streams of his favour. 

In addition to the above, all the maxims of moral 
discipline, all the notions inseparable from a state of 
responsibility and trial, are opposed to such a monstrous 
supposition. 
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Let ii alao be retnen)ben>d, that the appeal is here to 
practical caaclamyas, which are ferced.upon us by moral 
phenomena, and approved of hy the common sense of . 
ail unprejudiced men. Nay, I am convinced, that those 
very persons, who, while under the infatuating influ- 
ence of speculation, can thus misrepresent — unintention- 
ally I am sure— the character and conduct of the most 
Bigh, are in practice, too Hocerely aealous for the pro- 
gress of virtue, too keenly ative to the discriminattng ex- 
cellence of impartial rule, not to reprobate eindlar con- 
duct, in the weakest of poor mortal kings. 

If liien, we diould commeiH^ alt thetJogical inquiry 
with the things best known to us, the admonitions of en- 
lightened conscience, the deductions of practical wisdom, 
the universally received axioms of moral ecraiomy, we 
must at cMice rejeet a scheme, one of whose very postu- 
lates, is a definition, setting all these at defiance: 

Not is such a representation of divine love, less awfully 
dangerous in its bearings on practical piety, than it is 
derogattH'y to divine htJioess, and destructive of all dis- 
tinctions between virtue and vice. The true character rf 
principles, is always (o be estimated by their operative 
tendency, when applied to human nature in general. And 
surely, it must gradually remove all fear of an, as 
odious to God ; and damp all aspirations after holiness, 
as pleatdngto him; were beings corrupt hy nature, (and * 
therefore ever inclined to views favouring their corrup- 
tion,) to act on the noticm, that the elect of God are al- 
mays and equaJk) dear to him, whatever be their charac- 
ter (X conduct. Alas ! even as it is, man is but too apt to 
think lightly of transgression. In truth, th^ cannot dilly 
estimate the hiJiness of God, who do not look for it. 
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in every design of his providence, in every object ot his 
love ; nor can th^ shrink as they ou^t, from the first 
aspect of an, who do not recognize on his front, the 
appalling brand of divine wrath, that stamps him for 
ever the outcast of creation. 

I have already quoted, (p. 49) the very just and forci- 
ble appeal to moral and practical convicUons, adduced by 
modem Calvinism, against the tdlra doctriae of the 
divine causation of evil ; and the remarks just made 
serve to show, if I mistake not, that the very same qipeal 
can be used against the foregoing essential tenet of modem 
Calvinism itself: viz. theanckoTigeabklaveci irrespectiTe 
election to those who are ite objects, in every period of 
their progress, whether they be actuaUy at the moment 
A(% «r poUuted. For we may say, in almost the yety 
words of this appeal, *' The primary laws of our consti- 
" tution, which to us, are die ultimate tests of truth 
" and falsehood, oblige us to admit," tliat, unrepenting 
unners, in their persona and in their prayers are 
an abomination to the Lord. And again ; of a tenet, 
which thus supposes divine love and comj^cency to 
be lavished on such objects, we may surely say ; '* That 
" it leads ta views fearfully ominous in their aspect on 
" the great doctrines <^ moral accountability, and the 
" true natures of virtue and vice." " To acquiesce in 
" the notionis impossible ; it is ^Kxking to reason, and di&. 
«** tressing to every pious feeling. The philosophy which 
" terminates in such a conclusion, must be vain philoso. 
*' phy; for none of its principles can rest upon convic> 
*' tions, clearer and more indutxtable, than does the con~ 
trast of that conclusion :" that both sin, and unrepeot* 
ing unners, must be odious in the sight of Him, wApt 
it of purer ej/es than to behold ini^Hy. 
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That the right to retort to this appeal, exi$(& equally 
IB each case, u self-evident; and, as to its conclusive- 
ness, let every awakened consdence, let every unpreju- 
diced, reflecting, penitent soul, judge for itself. 

I may also observe, that such an appeal, would have 
been unnecessary in any case, if inquiry had com- 
menced — as it Aould have done, — not with definhions of 
the divine attributes,~4he very things to be ascertained, 
the vray things we are ignorant of,— but with those pri- 
mary laws of our constitution, those ultimate tests of 
truth and falsehood, those facts, feelings, and moral 
' |)rin(nples> to which, the a{^eal has been ai Uut sub- 
mitted/ 



* The principle, agunst which, the preceding orgumenti 
are directed, is not confined to the statementa of individuals 
only. We con trace either it, or its equivalent, in mo«t of the 
Calvinislic confesdons of faith. But as this is not the place 
to connder them in their entire bearing, I only allude to 
it in its abstract character. Thus it is s^d •—" This per- 
" severance of the sunts, depends not upon their own free 
" will, but upon the immutability (tf the decree of election, 
" flowing from the free and ttnchangeabU love of God the 
« Father, Ac." (Weetm. Conf. chap. xviL sec. 2.) 

" True believes, by reason of the unchangeable iov€ of 
" God, and his decree and covenant to give them perseve- 
" ranee, &c" (Larger Scotch Catech. chap. 7, quest 9-) 

The foregoing seem to speak with reference to taints 
and heUeiert alone ; and if it were supposed that only tvhile 
they were iueh, they were the objects of unchangeable 
love, I would not object to the expression. But then, I 
never could admit, that those living in gross and wilful 
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Before coadderiiig^ in the next place, the Jiulice or 
Eqviijf ot God, as our Boveieigo nikr; it is neceseary 
to premise, what is tbe true qneetion at issue, between 
irre^tective Fredestntarians and Uieir appoaeats.^ 
Firtt then, the inquiry is lud, whether the ocfuo/govem- 
tnent carried on by (he deity, ia just or uqust. This 
method of stating the matter in debate, is, by prede»- 
tioarians, very Irequently, and very unfairly, put into 

sin, could be justly designated by any such titles, or could 
be the otjecte of divine complacency. Nor can I col- 
lect from the context, that the ftaraen of die«e formula- 
ries, meant, by such titles, to introdace any rastrictkm as 
to time or periods, but rather, that they really had hi 
their minds, an etemalfy unchangeable lore; for example, 
that it was in all respects the same, b^bre repentance and 
conversion, as of or afler it. 

The continental Calvinistic Confessions, generally speak, 
not BO much of the immutable hve of God, as of the 
immiiiable countel of hit mill. I cannot, however, see how 
this alters the aspect of his character ; or removes the 
monstrous aspersion on his holiness, '<Fhich is involved in 
in tbe other statement. For it represents the deity, as at 
aU limes and equallr/ determined, to bestow on certain 
individuals, infinite blessings, whatever be their conduct. 
And, as it is admitted, that these persons may at different 
times, as well after, as before conversion, be immersed in 
gross vice; so, it follows that this determination — inconse- 
quence of its immulahiUty — must exist in the divine mtnd, 
as firmly at such periods, as at any other time. A state- 
ment this, which it is impossible, for any awakened, pious, 
unsophisticated conscience to receive. Nay, which even 
the pangs of a guilty conscience, praeticatlff refute : 
pangs, in which the heathens themselves could recognise. 
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the moutlu cf tli«ir adversaries, with the evident de- 
sign of prejudging bJI their arguments, by reaotving 
them into inifHous murmurs, against the conduct and 
purposes of- the Almi^ty. But every one is ready to 
admit, diat whatever can be provfd, to be actuUif or- 
dained or executec^by faim, botii is and mugi be, — so &r 

both ^ sentence and the execHtion of divine displessure ; 
bodi Uie jndge's wBrrant, and the bnmeDtor's scourge. 

It also represents our sovereign, as ininut^ly unhesi- 
tatingly determined, even at the moments of their greatest 
sinfulness, to bestow on sinoers, those sure and final 
reward;^ which reason must ever regard, as the eternal 
sanctions, not of the violation of his commands, but of 
their observance ; not of sin, but of holiness: a represeota. 
tion, which is coDtrary to the most obvious maxims of moral 
government. Thus it is, that specuktion, — arguing on the 
vain assumption, that it can, a priori, penetrate the divine 
wiU.and define the divine decrees, — turns a deaf ear to the 
loudest suggestions of conscience, and smothers the strong- 
est convictions of common seme ; violating without com- 
punction, " those primary laws of our constitution, which 
to ns are Ae ultimaM tests of truth and fals^ood." 

I beg, again, and again, to repeat, that 1 am only arguing 
at present about natural religion; and therefore, I have 
avMded introducing the various topics, wliich are usually 
mixed up with this statement, in confessions of faitJi. The 
men who framed them, were generally of undoubted piety, 
and have done all they could,— consistently with a dogma, 
so calculated to mislead them, — to neutralize its pernicious 
tendencies, and invalidate its objectionable consequences. 
How &r they have succeeded, it is not my business, in 
tliis place, to inquire. 
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at least as He is concerned— perfectly just and equita- 
ble. The discussion then, is not not at all upon this 
topic; but whether, in reoK^, certain things or;, orare 
not done by him : whether, or not, certun plans are pur> 
sued by him, in his soverdgn dispensations: in ^ort, 
whether it be, or be noti according to irrespective de- 
crees, that he determines the eternal happiness or mise- 
ry, of his rational and accountable creatures, llie inves- 
tigation therefore, is not as to wbetbtt the actual moral 
government of God he just or unjust; but as to what 
reaUy is the nature of that government. This is in 
truth, the general statement of the question ; and it is 
therefore evident, that it is really an inquiry, not as to 
a matter of opinion, but as to a matter d fact. 

But Seanu^ ; since only temporal things come under 
our own observation, and since in but very few even of 
these, is the plan of Daty fully developed in this wwld, 
it is evident, that the number of cases is very limited 
indeed, in which experience can enable us to decide 
this point As to the rnnatnt&r, the question 
changes its character ; and though the inquiry is still as 
to matta? of fact, the mode of pursuing it is altered, 
and from one of actual observation, becomes one of in- 
Jerenee. 

Whai the day of awful retribution arrives, facts 
will determine, what is now only matter of doubt and 
discussion. But tilt then, the question returns : — what 
are the prindples according to which Giod actually go. 
vems his moral and accountable creatures ? and how are 
we to ascerbun them i Here, sound philosophy tells 
us, that we must commence our reasoning with tiiose 
things that we know best ; and therefore, as bos been 
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already ehown, that we are not at liberty with respect to 
this, or any other of the moral attributes, to ascribe 
to the Deity, any line d proceeding, which is repug- 
nant to those graerally rec^ved axioms deducible from 
moral fAaHmena, by consci«ice, and common sense. 
But, on examining the predestiuarian definitions of di- 
vin* iTustice, the some violation of philosophical reason- 
ing wiU appear, as has been already remarked with re. 
gard to the other attributes. And it will be found, that 
instead of . dedudng it frtnn those things we know 
best, and of which we are capable of forming, at least, 
smne judgment,— however imperfect it may be, when ap- 
plied to the actions of Deity,— they decry and denounce all 
these, not only as irrelative and useless, but as presump- 
tuous and blasphemous. And then, as a proof of greater 
humility, they commence at once with deductions from 
the infinite incomprehensible nature of Grod : and by 
way of greater Feverenue, tbey. f«oceed, from such uiv< 
founded ^leculations, to d<^;matise on what must be the 
character of his government ; instead of endeavouring to 
nscertiun what U actuaSff w, by observations on, and in- 
ferences £rom those portions of it, which he has placed 
within our reach. Among whidi sources of induction, it 
must always be remembered, that I mean to include, 
not only external but internal moral phenomena, and 
the axioms and princif^es derivable from both, and in a 
measure forced (m us by divine wisdtmi, through the 
intervention of those social and domestic relations, in 
which he has placed us. (See preceding discourse, p. 9. 
25.) 

The Fredestinarian method of defining Divine Jus. 
Uce, (or rather of obscuring every conception that might 
be ratiomilly formed of it, by denying in reference there- 
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to, the applicability of all our ordinary nottcHiB, and sulh 
stituting abstract speculations in tlidr room,) will be 
seen in the few following extracts. These might be 
multiplied, were it necessary ; but, as it is not mj object 
to controvert any particular author, but only a certain 
unphilosophica] system of arguing ; I merely make such 
(quotations, as shall enable me to state in the words of 
others, the points I object to. 

Calvin, in arguing on that celebrated text, , (Rom. ix. 
20, 21.) which is the last resort of Fredestinarians, when 
they cannot defend thnr system, agiunst tfie imputa^n 
of manitest injustice, reaBUis thus : — 

" For whnt sb^jnger reason can be alleged, than 
*' when we are directed to conEoder who God is ? How 
" could any injustice be committed by him, who is the 
" Judge of the world ? If it is the peculiar property 
" <^ the nature c^ God to do justice, then he naturally 
" loves righteousness and hates iniquity. The apostle 
" therefore, has not resorted to sophistry, as if he were 
*' in danger of confutation, but has shown Uiat the rea- 
'* son of the Divine justice is too high to be meantred 
" i^ a humim ittandard, or comprehertded by the liltle- 
" ness of the human mind. The Apostle, indeed ac- 
" knowledges that there is a depth in the Divine 
" judgments sufficient to absorb the minds of all mankind, 
*• if they attempt to penetrate !t'^**»"And men betray 
" astonishing madness in dearing to ctnnprefaend 
" immensity within the limits of their reason." (Ins. 
T. ii. p. 430.) 

^ Not being concerned at present with the appeal to 
scripture, I shall not observe on the foregoing misappli- 
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cation of the text alluded to. But on CaMn's reason- 
ing, a&stractedly considered, the remark h obvious ; that 
it not only maintains Divine justice, — wMch all allow,-*- 
but contends, that we cannot know what it is: that the 
" reason of Divine justice is too high to be meqsured 
" by a human standard, or comprehended by the little- 
*' ness of the human mind." Let this be admitted in 
its full extent, and what follows ? Why evidently that 
an attribute about which such ignorance is thus admit- 
ted, cannot, art least by those who make the admission, 
be insisted on, as an adequate foundation, for the super- 
structure of a logical and demonstrative system of The 
ology. Yet it is on such definitions as these, that 
their whole scheme depends. 

When theref<:M-e, any line of conduct is spoken of, 
(his question still recurs. How are we to judge, whe- 
ther this should be imputed to God ; or rejected as tin- 
worihy of him ? But, by the foregoing admission, it is 
evident, that such a questiiHi, cannot be decided, by a 
reference to the unknoam justice of Gtod- 

Either then, we must proceed philosophically, to an- 
swer every such inquiry, by applying to the conduct 
under consideration, those standards of justice, which 
are within our reach, and best known to us ; or, if we 
exclude this line of reasoning, we must be satisfied to 
say that we can come to no decision ; and cannot, with 
regard to any action however atrociously unjust, pretend 
to say, whether it ought, or ought not, to be imputed 
to God. The consequences of which shall be examined 
further on. 
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The obvious design of Predestinarians, in speaking 
concerning the divine justice, in the preceding manner^ 
i^ that opportunity may he afforded of imputing to him, 
any course of action that their scheme may require, with- 
out expoung themselves to the objections that might arise 
figainst such a course of action, on the score of its 
manifest injustice. For, according to this system, it is only 
necessary to assert boldly, that any thing is done by 
God, and such conduct, no matter what be its character, 
must be immediately admitted to be right : " aaee 
" the divine justice is too high to be measured by a human 
" standard, or comprehended by the littleness of the hu- 
" man mind." 

Thus, against the decree of reprobation, it is natu- 
rally argued, that by dooming its objects to the perma- 
nent guidance of their unregenerate and corrupt nature, 
it fixes them in sin, without any power of avoiding it, 
and therefore, without any fault of their own. The ar- 
gument here, is evidently directed, not against any de- 
decree, on the supposition that it is really God's decree ; 
but against the very supposition itself; that any such 
could be God's decree. And its force arises, from its set- 
ting out with those things best known to us, and appeal- 
ing from metaphysical speculation, to some of the plainest 
axioms of common sense: viz. that no being can do, 
what he has not the power ^f doing ; nor avoid, what lie 
has not the power of avoiding; and consequently, that 
he cannot be Jitstly blamed in either case — whether for 
not doing the one, or not avoiding the other. 

Now, how does the Predestinarian answer this argu- 
ment? Let upbear Calvin himself: " The reprolxite 
" wish to be thought excusable in sinning, especially, 
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" since this necesnty i* laid itpon them by the ordinaticui 
of God." But we deny this to be a just excuse ; be- 
cause the ordination of God, bj irhich they contphun 
that they are destined to destruction, is guided by equity 
tmktumm irideed to tw, but indubitai^ certain ; whence 
we conclude, that they sustain no jniaery that is not in- 
JUcted on them by ^e most righteoiit Judgment of God. 
Obid. 43&) 

Here, the decree of reprobaUon, against the very es- 
istenceoi which as an act of Deiiy, the objection of its 
injiistice is directed, is in the first instaiice taken Jbr 
granted : and then itt divine origination thus assumed, !a 
adduced as proof, that *' it is guided by equity^ unknown 
"indeed to us, but indubitabli/ certain.'" By which me. 
thod of arguing, any system of moral government, 
however tyrannical and unequitable, may, with equal fa- ' 
cility, be vindicated and praised. For, it is only to at- 
cribe it to Deihf, and then it must follow, that its 
wretched and helpless victims, " sustain no misery that 
" is not inflicted on them^ by the ri^teous judgment o£ 
" God." ^ 

Such are the effects, of forsaking the path of sound 
philosophy ; which teaches us, to commence our reason- 
ings, with those things, with which we are best ac- 
qu»nled; and therefore, forbids us to impute to the di- 
vine character, any thing inconsistent with what we per- 
ceive to be just, equitable, and true. And surely, no- 
thing can be more inconsistent, with all the ordinary and 
most acknowledged principles of justice, than, — ^wha<e 
b^ngs are created with a certain nature, and deprived 
of all power, and all desire to change it — ^to say, that 
their very continuance in this nature, their very being. 
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what they were created, and vrhat they were doomed to 
remain, should b« reganfed, as fuiwhingd^ly increia^ 
it>g grounds, fpr the wmth aod Teqgeance of I/im, who 
has so areated them^ ^nd so oidmned that they should 
continue for ever. Yet, sudi is the amount of jUalvio's 
remtxiiflg, in answering a proc/tco/ objection against the 
decree of reprobatioa. "They ctfry their b^aspbenues 
" much further, by assertbg that, any one who is r^jfp- 
" bated by God, will labour to no purpose if he endeavour 
" t« ^ppnwehinielf to him, by innocence andintegnl^ of 
" life } but here they are convicted of a most unpuiJeBt 
*' filaehood : for wh^iep could sudi exertioa origisate but 
" from eledion P whoever are of th^ number of ^ t^iro- 
" bat^ being vends made to diihouour, cease ftft iopro- 
" tx^e ike iSivme wrtUk agiost tbem, by coptluual traiu- 
" greasiont, and to confirn by evident prQo& tiiejw^- 
** vMttt of iGod alrtady iemwwtd againrit them ; so thM 
** tfadr itrisi)^ vith hUn in t»«» is what c^n never bajK 
" pen." (Ibid. p. 490.) upooivhw^ arguing it isunniEicp^ 
8Hy to olSer 4ny ftuther obeervajjon. 

The definitions, and reasonings of Zanchius, are «till 
more systematic and exphcit 

Having inverted, as usual, the true wder of phUoso- 
{^ipal iftvestigatjpn, by commencing with the physical 
aittrjlua^s, which are least known to us ; be proceeds, 
■Wder his jfflh head, to " take notice of His Juslwe." 

" Fog. i. " God is infinitely, absolutely, and vwchang^- 
b^ just." 

This, of course, in the ordinafy aecepla^n of the 
word jtat, is what all admit ; and what anti-pped«stina. 
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mn$ jansaously contend Cor. But his use of the term, 
must not be judged by at by sutdti a puny standard^ 
£or hs gops on to inform us in his third positicw ; 
that "Whatever things God wills or does, axe not 
* '* villad and done by him, because they were, in their 
"(nm nature, and previously to his willing them, 
f'just and right: -or because from their intrinsic JU^ 
" ness, he ought to will and do them : but they ar£ 
"iherefiire just, right, and proper, because Hb xcAo 
"is hoUnesa Ose^ wUls and does them." (Topi, 
ut supra, p. @3-) 

I pass over» Uie obvy^ins impiety of the conclusion ijo- 
volvsd in thisposiUon; »'hich^videiltly leads to the iniep- 
ence, that God may be Jmagined to do sometliing which 
is not, in its " ownnalure'^ just and right. It is only ne- 
cessary tp say purpoEM^ io remark ; that if the for^oingas. 
ertioQ be adwittisd) there is an end at imfx, to o^ reasoo- 
ii)g on the 8ubj«f:t WJiether our Supreme Governor be 
just or Dot, tji the true meaning of th$ word^KtisJmpossi- 
£pr u^ <to t^lL Whether he will rule us, according to the 
suggestionsof conscience, and those maxinjs of Justice 
and Equity, by which, he compels us to regulate 
our conduct towards each other ; is a vain conjecture. 
All .our hopes and fears coaceming our eternal state, 
are but idle apd useless dreams.' For, since the divine 
ideas of justice^ may eventual^ prove widely dif- 
fecept, uay, totally opposed to ours; it may seem 
right and just to him, to reward those very actions, 
which we condemn as unjust, and to punish those, whiqh 
we approve of and practise as righteous. Thus the Last 
Day may bring forth a chaos of anomalies ; and the 
deq^ions of final {'ctrjbution, m»y reverse, without appeal, 
all the verdicts of conscience, aiid all the most obvious 
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inferences, from experience and analogy. IF tlus be 
. the case, it is manifestly useless, nay, it is absurd 
for men to regulate their conduct and tempers, 
witli any reference to futurity. For to prefer virtue 
to all present advantages, may so little square with the 
unknozfn, but ultimately decisive rules of Divine jus* 
tice, that in place of pleasing him, it may be the very 
means of forfeiting eternal blessings. And thus they, 
who are nmple enough, to deny themselves in this world, 
only to be disappointed and condemned in the next, 
may find themselves, not only here, but hereafter, to be 
*' of all men, the most miserable." The motto of the 
wise, should then truly be, " let us eat and drink, for 
" to-morrow we die"— after death comes the judgment, 
and what that shall bring forth, who can guess .' 

Such are the frightful effects—the religious scepti- 
cism,— the moral radicalism, — that must inevitably re- 
sult, from denying the applicability of the ordinary 
notions of justice,— suggested by conscience, and con- 
firmed by experience,— to the investigaticm of God^s 
moral government. 

It is true, that all this reasoning, refers only, or ra- 
ther chiefly, to natural religion. These opinions, it may 
be said, however dangerous in the abstract, may safely 
be held in connexion with Revelation ; since thdr only 
effect would be, to make us submit our will and judg- 
ments, to the revealed will of the Almighty, which sup- 
plies the purest rul^s of morals. 

To say nothing at present, of the danger of forcing 
natural and revealed religion, into the arena of an un- 
holy contest, for the diversion of infidels, and the en- 
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couragement of licentious Bpectators: — to say nolliing 
of the absurdity of supposing, that God, who cannot 
lie, would reverse, by the decrees of inspiration, the 
edicts, which he had already promulgated by the voice 
of conscience, and the dictates of reason :-to say nothing 
of all this; I would observe, that the \ery same error, 
is carried by the Prcdestinarian scheme, into the inter- 
pretation of scripture; — the very same tendency, tomys- 
tiinze, and to speculate on, its most intelligible descriptions 
of the Divine attributes and conduct; — the same desire, 
to proscribe (with respect to them at least) the ordinary 
meaning of its language, and the obvious conclusions 
deduced therefrom, by conscience and common sense. 
And it may be well asked— when this license of inter- 
pretation is permitted, with regard to the Divine attri- 
butes and conduct, where can we stopF Are not the 
notions of these, mixed up with all the inspired rules 
of practice, and all the scripture grounds of reliance 
and hope ? How then can we separate them ? How restore 
to one set, of passages, the plain use of words, which 
has been discarded in others ? How can the ideas and 
conclusions, already cashiered and disgraced from the 
service of faith and piety, be again cousislently or effi- 
ciently enlisted in their ranks ? 

A lamentable instance of this dangerous species of 
speculation, is furnished by the same author, in his 
very next position, concerning the Justice of God. 
I must premise, however, that I do not produce it, as a 
correct sample, of predestinarian interpretation in gene- 
ral. But though X sincerely trust, that no scriptural 
Calvinist of the present day^ would deliberately sub- 
scribe to its monstrous doctrine, yet, I cannot but 
perceive something too like it, in the tendency of scve- 
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ral statements,, which have curt"ency amongst thetn. 
I mean a tendency to deny the obvioui and ordi- 
nary use of language, when it occurs in the re- 
vealed exhibitions, of the divine character and conduct : 
a tendency, which, if indulged in, must ultimately 
render, these portions of Eevelation, fis useless, as if 
they were written in an unknown tongue. 

Pos. 4. " That although our works are to be ex- 
" amined by the revealed will of God, and be de- 
" nominated good or evil, as they agree or diga^e with 
'* it ; yet, the works of God himself cannot be brought 
" to any test whatsoever ; for his will, being the grand 
** nniversal law. He himself cannot be, properlv speak- 
" ing, subject to, or obliged by, any law superior 
*' to that. Many things are done by him, (such as 
" chusing and reprobating men, without any respect 
" to their works ; suffering people to fall into sin, 
" when if it so pleased him, he might prevent it ; 
" leaving many backsliding profe^daors to go on and 
*' perish in their apostacy, when it is in his divine 
" power to sanctify and set them right ; drawing some 
" by his gra*, and permitting many others to continue 
" in sin and unregeneracy ; condemning those to future 
" misery, whom, if he pleased he could undoubtedly 
" save ; with innumerable instances of the like nature, 
" which might be mentioned,) and which if done by 
" B», would be apparently unjjtat, in as much as they 
** they would iiot square with the revealed will of God 
" which is the great and only safe rule of our practice, 
" But when He does these and such like things, they 
" cannot but be holy, equitable and worthy of himself: 
" for since his will is essentially and unchangeably 
" just, whatever he does in consequence of that will. 
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'* lAust be just and good likewise From \vliat- has 
" been delivered under tbis^A head, (Divine Justice), 
" I would infCT, that they, who deny the power God 
" has of doing as he *tll with hia creatures, and ex- 
" claim i^inst uneonditicmol decrees, as cruel, tyran- 
" nkalj and nnjiist; either know not what they say, 
" nor wherectf they affirm; or *re wi^i4 Mtwpkemers 
" of his name, dnd perverse rehdi against hU love- 
" reignhf : to which at last, however utl*illingly, 
" th^ will be forced to sulmiit.'' (IWd. p. 38.) 

Thus, the same reasoning, which in the former posi- 
tion, was shown to be destructive of Natural Reli- 
gion ; is extended with still more daring hardi- 
hood, and a still more awfully omiiious aspect, to 
the sacred records of inspiration. Here, it is stated, in so 
many words, that " The w<H-ka of God, cannot be 
" brought to imy test whatever ; no, not even to that 
ttf his oim declarations concerning himself. Many fhing^i 
may be wrong in man, betotis^ tliey " do not square 
" with his revealed will," but if " ffe does therh, 
^' they los^ their unrighteous taint, and become " holy, 
" equitable, and worthy of himself. ! ! ! " Hence, it 
is evidently impossible for us, to form 6gft« hand, any 
the remotest judgment, of what God will do. It is of 
no use, in guiding our hopes and fears, oo this most im- 
portant of all our anticipations, to know from his own 
mouth, that certiun things are holy or unholy, just or 
unjust. They may be so, with regard to man ; but 
nothing but the event, can show, what aspect they 
may assume, in reference to God. 

For example, though it may be wrong in mortals, 
to deceive us by false expectations, or alarm us by 
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ima^Dary terrors ; yet, if God adopis such a eoars^, 
it "cannot but be holy, equitable, and worthy of him- 
self."— Who then, can judge,— till the erm^ itself e^aU 
detenuine — whether all the prtHmaea of eternal UesungB^ 
and all the threats of everlasting punishments, be not 
entirely delusive; and only intended to answer some 
temporary, but etill useful purpose, perhaps merely to 
restrun the passions, and curb the licentiousness of 
wicked men ; which would otherwise convulse and sub- 
vert society. It may indeed be. said, — Godhas pledged 
his word, that all his promises shall be fulfilled. But 
what thenP It it quite true, that not to redeem 
such a pledge, must be wrong in us, " in as much, 
** as it would not square with the revealed will of God," 
" But when He does these and such like things, they 
" cannot but be holy, equitable, and worthy of himself.^ 
Hence all the invigorating influences of faith, and all 
the cheering consolations of hope, fade from the heart ;- 
and for a knowledge of God's reai and final will 
and intenticms towards us, we are dismissed from th& 
sacred records of truth, and doomed to wait in trem^ 
bling expectation, for their future development, i» 
distant and doubtful events. " 



'All those, who are at all familiar with the details of 
the Calvinistic Controversy, must have observed, in some 
of its minor branches, a BUnikr method adopted, to 
avoid the obvious force of Scripture phraseology. — For 
example ; when texts, which announce in the plainest and 
most awful terms, the danger of falling away ftom 
grace, are brought to bear against the doctrine of " Final 
Perseverance ;" we are too often told, that in reality, no 
such danger exists ; and that these, and such<like expres- 
sions, are only used to alarm believers, and thereby excite - 
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1'hus, the obvious tendency of these two portions, is 
to abolish, — the one in natural, the other in revealed 
religion, — the nodons so generally prevalent, that strict 
justice, equity, and righteousness, — according to the 
usual meaning of these words, — shall characterize all 
the awards, of a future judgment And, if we ]adk 



them to greater vigilance and holiness. For, since it is 
4ecreed by divine power, to kec^ the Elect from perishing; 
it becomes divine wisdom, to adopt the means, suitable to 
such an end. Now, those threats and warning, are the 
means; and being such, cannot be supposed to prove the 
existence of a danger, -which they are intended to prevsnt. 
I shall not stop, to unravel the sophistry of this argument ; 
but shall only remark, that this license of interpretation, evi- 
dently tends to nullify the promites, as well as the tvar^ 
ttingt cX Scripturo.. For the credibility of each, rests on 
the iante aathority, viz. the testimony of God's word; 
which is not a whit more explidt and binding, in the one 
case, than in the other. &o, that if it be supposed capa- 
ble of deceiving us in the one, by threatening evils, t^t 
cannot by any condngoicy arrive, it is equally possible 
that in the other, it ahmdd hold forUi blessings, that 
never shall be realized :— and both, may be equally intended, 
to efiect nothing more, than the present advantage of the 
human race; by promoting the progress of virtue, and 
thereby ultimately producing that happiness, which would 
evidenljy accrue from its general practice. Such is the 
result of violating the right rule of reasoning so often 
alluded to, (which is not a less useful index to the contents 
of the Sacred Volume, than to those of the book of Na- 
ture,) by discarding the things best known to us, viz, 
the obvious and ordinary useof language; andby adopting 
in its room, doubtful speculations, about the aecrel de* 
trees of Ggd. 
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back (o the posiUoD preceding these two, (which shall 
be referred u hereafter,) we shall find it representing 
this final scene, as nothing more, thao a public exhibi- 
tion and confirmation of God's now secret decrees ; not 
a righteous distribution of rewaids and punislunents, 
r^tqbutpry of virtue and vice. 

It is true, that the generally prevailing abhorrence 
of injuMiee, icaplaoted in our nature, compels Ate decrei 
talistB to affirm, that the reprobate are juaOy punished ; 
though their own explanaHom, prove the contrary. 
This has been partly shown already, and wiU become 
more apparent from the following extracts. Zanchius* 
fourth and fifth positions concerning the Mercy of God 
are : " Pos. 4. There is no contradiction, whether real 
»' or seeming, between these two assertions, [1] that th^ 
" blessings of ^race and glory are peculiar to those 
" whom God hiitb, in his decree of p^edestinati(U^ ae% 
" apart for hin^self; and [S] that tfie Gos^ decUra. 
" tiqn runs, that whosoever vilUlA, may take of tho 
^' water of life freely. Since in the first place, none can 
^' will, or unfejgnedly and spiritually desire' a part in 
" these privileges, but those whom God previouslt/ 
" makes willing and desirous ; and, secondly, that he 
" gives this mil to, and excites this desire in, none but 
'■ his own elect.'" 

" Pos. 5. Since ungodly men. who are totally and 
" finally destitute of Divine grace, cannot know what 
" this Merer/ is, nor form any proper apprehension of 
" it, much less by faith embrace and rely upon it for 
" themselves ; and since daily experience, as well as 
*' the scriptures of truth, teaches us, that God doth not 
" open the eyes of the reprobate, as he doth the eyes 
"of his elect, nor savingly enlighten their understand., 
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** ings ; it evidently fQllowB that his mercy was never, 
" froip the very first, designed far them, neither will' 
" it be applied to f^bem : bul» both in deBignaiioo and 
" application, 19 prt^ter and peculiar to those only, who' 
" ace predcatinnted to ]if« [ as it is written, the eiec- 
" tion hath oibrinad, tmd the rest were btittded.'" Rom. 
xi. T. 

The whole of the foregoing reaBoning ;-i-as well as 
the forced meaning, put on the text with which it con-' 
dudes ;^proveB, that, according to this scheme, the re-' 
probfite 9Xe denv4, not only the physical power, but 
that will (^ wish of the heart, and enlightening of the 
understaoding, without which— ras is truly slated-Ht is 
impofisibje fpr aoyi to seek 'after or please God : o» in 
other words tQ have wy pro^>eict of salvation- And 
notwithstanding (.as ve sh^l see b«rea^r,) this natural 
ipalnlity, this carnal blindness, this moral thraldom, 
ip which they are bqgi)d up tvith the indissoluble cfatnn 
of an irrever^ble decree ; this pcJlution of the toul,' 
which it neither created, nor can destroy ; which -it can 
nather escape,' nor control ; which adheres to it with 
desperate teoadty, front the cradle to the grave — its 
new bora vestment, and its everlasting winding sheet— 
this fatal and unalterable corruption, is represented in 
itself and in its inevitable consequeqces ; as wit/\d, ob- 
stinate, transgression ; by which its wretched and afflict- 
ed possessor, becomes justly deserving, e 
and condemnation ! 1 1 

Thus also, Mr. Vaughan : — " The 
*' the djunned commonity, he leaves to 
*'.;s not consistent with the niAnlfestatio 
" tipn;, that he should cxcit his grace and power in 
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" delivering them : it is unto a more tvill manifeBtatiotl 
" of his perfections, that his vrath abidetb in them. 
" Conceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity ; accursed 
" from the toomb by reason of thdr connexion 
" vilh and sin in Adam ; and bringing an evil 
" nature into the world with them, they act that evil 
" nature : they have but to follow it, and every 
" imagination of the thoughts of their hearts will 
" be only evil continually; they need no stimulants, 
** the fountain of corruption overflows in them : but 
*' the dispensations of God^s [mividcnce, the ineffectual 
" calls and restraints of his word and spirit, and the 
" arts of Satan, serve to excite, inflame, and niani< 
" fest the intensity of their dejwavity ; until at length 
** having filled up the measure t^ th^ iniquities, 
" they are - cut down as cumberers of the ground, 
" and in the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
" righteous judgment of God, they shall be burned 
*' up with unquenchable Are." (Vaughan's Calvinistio 
Cletgy. Lond. 18S0, p. ISO-) 

Now, suppose we admit to the fullest extent, 
the depravi^ of human nature, as here described; 
(and I am not inclined to deny, that such must be 
its state, when unregenertUed and unaaaiated by dhine 
grace,) is it not plain, that it is utterly impossible 
fur such bmngs,— either in wiU, or in deed— to love, 
or to serve God ? with what face then, can it be said, 
that the righteous judgment of God, is manifeeted in 
decreeing them to everlasting punishment, for not will- 
!ttg or doing that, which it is both morally and phyacally* 
imposMblc for them, to will, or to do ? As well, might 
the just and righteous Governor of the universe, be 
represented, as summoning the brute creation into 
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judgment, and inflicting on them eternal vengeance, 
for not having, or not exercising reason ,- or for following 
the impulses of thdr ferocious instincts. Yet such, 
is the Predestinarian representation of the divine Justice, 
and by such arguments as these, do they think to 
exonerate the decrees of reprobation, from the charge 
of injustice. 

Thus, the same author, in another place :^" God 
" has ordained, — God does foresee, — that destruction of 
" the vicked which he will consummate at the Last 
** Day. But what is there unjust in all th'is, if their 
" sin be jii3ily imputed, if their actually possessed 
" and manifested, if their own freely chosen course 
" of action and mlled works, be such as deserve 
"God's wrath and condemnation P and these are just 
" the conditions which I hava asserted, and proved, to 
" have their seat and operation in every reprobate sin- 
" ner. It is not, for nothing, but for sin; it is not 
'* without any' consideration of their moral delinquency; 
"but because their moral delinquency is duly and' 
" deeply considered ; that they receive their sentence." 
(Ibid. S75) Now, how can sin be justly imputed to 
those, who are confessedly unable, to do any thing- 
else but sin ? how can their character, " actually pos- 
sessed and manifested," be ascribed to them as &JauU ; 
when it is that with which they were created, and in which 
they are doomed to remain? How can any conduct' 
be called, " their ovm freely chosen course of action and 
mUed works," when, they have no power, either^by na- 
ture or by grace, to choose or adopt any other ? and 
how can those be said, to " deserve Grod's wrath and 
condemnation," whose nature, appetites, and life, are 
exactly what He created and intended them to be, and 
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vlMt, he rendered it ioipos^le to be otherwise f 
Is Mich, k6gu^« m tbis, — ar6 such argtfiUeMs, such 
representation^ accordant vith the eommatieet, beat 
Jmoam, most uaJvenally received OotiOBs, of jastice, and 
mercy, and goodnese f abd if not ; BSe ve ncrt war- 
ranted, 1^ the rule l«d down, in rejecting thetA with', 
out hentationp 

Thu» agida Calvin ; " Tberifore if aay tne attack 
*' us irith saoh on inquiry as tbi^ why tiod has from 
*' the beginning predestinated some men to death, who 
** not yet being brought into exiatence, c&uld not yet 
" deswve the sentence of death ; we reply by asking 
** them in return, what they suppose God owes to matt 
•' if he chooses to Judge of him from, Am &mt nahtre. 
" As we are all corrupted by sin, *e must necessarily 
*' be odious to God, uid that not from tyrannieal cruel- 
** ty, but in the aiost equitable estimtttioA of justice, 
f If all whom the Lord predestinates to deMh are in' 
i* their natural condition liable to the sentence of death, 
^ what injustice do they complain 6t receivif^ from' 
*' him ? Let all the acois of Adam come forward, let 
" them all contend, and di^nte with their Creator, 
" because by his eternal providence they were previous- 
'' ]y to their birth adjud^d to endless misery. 'What 
" murmur will they be able to rdB& against this vindi- 
*< cation, where God, on the other hand, shall call them 
" to a review ef themselves. If they have all been 
** taken from a corrupt mass, it is no wonder that they 
*^ are subject to condemnation. Let thein not, there- 
" fore, accuse God of injustice, if his eternal decree 
" has destined them to death, to which they feel them- 
" selves, whatever be their desire or neraioh, sponta- 
" neously led forward by their owa nature. Hence ap*' 
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" pears the perverseneas of their disposition to miirmur, 
" because they iDtentionally suppress the cause of con- 
" demnation, which they are constrained to acknow- 
" ledge in themselves, hoping to excuse themselves, 
" by charging it on God. But though / ever so often 
" admit God to be the author of it, wnicH is pervectly 
" COBKECT ; yet this does not abolish the ^uilt impreated 
" on their consciences, and from time to time recurring 
" to their view." (Ibid. 429 ) 

I shall not stop to remark, on the bold sophistry, and 
strange inconsistencies, of this remarkable passage. It 
is enough for my purpose, to observe, that our boun- 
teous and merciful Creator, is here again represented, as 
first bringing the i^rohate into existence, with a nature 
which leads them inevitably into sin ; and then as pun- 
ishing them eternally, for having that very nature, 
which he himself has bestowed, and for following those 
impulses, which his decree, has rendered it impossible 
to avoid. And yet, the existence of this miserable 
thraldom, is imputed to its wretched and fore-doomed 
slaves, as unpardonable guilt ; and this imputation, is 
triumphantly adduced, as a vindication of Divine jus- 
tice. No wonder, that the inventors of such arguments 
should deprecate every appeal, in this subject, to com- 
mon sense and feeling; and strenuously forbid us, to 
judge of God's justice, by our ordinary notions. It 
were well, if they observed themselves, the same rule they 
desire to impose on others. For silence, were much bel^ 
ter than such apologies. And they do little, to exalt the 
character of tlie Most High, by imputing to him con- 
duct, which, if urged in vindication of any human sove- 
reign, would be indignantly repelled, as the most insulU 
ing impeachment, of his equity and goodness. 
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Yet, it is by sucli justice as this, that the proceed- 
ings of final retribution, are to be regulated ; and 
by such teasDning«, the impartiality of its awards to 
be vindicated. Thus, in tlie position of Zanchius al- 
ready alluded to, we are informed ; that — 

" Pop. 2. The Deity may be considered in a three- 
" fold pmnt of view ; — as God of all, as Lord of all 
" foid w Judge o{ a]\,*'**{ 2 ) as lAtrd, or Sovereign 
*' of all, he does as be will, (and has a most un- 
" questionable right to do so,) with his own ; and 
*' in particular, Jtxea and determines the everUating 
' " state of every individual person, as he sees fit. 
" It IB essential to absolute sovereignty, that the sove- 
" reign have it in bis power to dispose of those, over 
" whom his jurisdiction extends, just as he pleases, 
'.' without being accountable lo any : and God whose 
" authority is unbounded, none being exempt from it ; 
** may, with the strictest holiness and justice, love and 
** Iiste, elect or reprobate, save or destroy, any of bis 
' creatures, whether human or angelic, according to 
" his own free pleasure and sovereign purpose. ( 3 ) 
" As Judge of all, he ratifies what he does as Lord^ 
"by rendering to all according to their works; by 
" punifkvBfr the wickei, and rewarding those whom it 
" was his will to esteem righteous, and to make holy." 
(Ibid. p. 82) 

Again, " There is on the other hand, a Predesti- 
" nation of some particular persons to death. This 
*' future death they akaU inevitabhf undergo : for as 
" God will certainly save all whom he wills should be 
" saved, so he will as surely condemn all, whom he 
*< wills shall be condemned ; for he is the Judge of 
" the whole earth, whose decree shall stand, and from 
*' whose sentence, there is no appeal. And his decree 
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" is this ; that those, t. e. the non elect, who are 
** left under the guilt of fioai impeniteiuie, unbelief, 
"and sin, shall go awa^ into everlasting punlshbient; 
*' the reprobate sh^l undergo this punishment Justh/ 
"■ and on account of their sins." (Ihid. 48, 49.) 

Agmn, in proving the immutability of God's d6> 
cree, the Jblloving arguments are u-ed. Arguments, 
which I quote, not only in confirmation of my state- 
ments, but, as examples of the Predeatinorian mc 
thod. of deducing the most coniident conclusions, from 
that very aspect of the divine attributes, which is 
least intellig^lde to us ; viz. their incomprehensible in- 
finity. 

" That the decrees of Election and Reprobation, 
** are immutable and irreversible.'* 

" Were this not the case, {1.) God's decree would 
" be precarious, Jrustrated, and uncertain ; and by 
*' consequence, no decree at all. (3) His foreknowledge, 
" woilld be wavering, indeterminaU, and liable to dia- 
" appointment ; whereas, it always has its accoAipli^ 
" itaent, and necessarily infers the certain futurity c^ the 
" thing or things foreknown. (4) If between tbeclectabd 
" the reprobate, there were Dot agreat gu]|^ fixed> ^ that 
" neither can be otherwise titan the^ are ; then the 
*' w^ of God, (which is the alone cause, why booie 
" are chosen, and others are not,) would he rendered 
** inefficacious and of no effect, (d) Nor could the Jua- 
" tUx ot God stand, if he was tu condemn the elect, 
*' iar whose sins he hath received ample satisfaction ttt 
'* the hands of Christ ; or if he was to save the repro- ' 
" bate, who are not interested in Christ as the elect 
" are, (6) The power of God, whereby the elect ate 
" preserved from falling into a slate of condemnation, 
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" and the wicked held doom and shut up in a state of 
" death, would be eluded, not to say utterly abolished. 
*< (7) Nor would God be vnchtmffeable, if they, who 
" were, once, the people of his love, could commence 
" the objects of his hatred, or if the vessels of his 
*' wrath, could be saved with the vessels of his grace." 
(Ibid. 56, 57.) 

From all >• which passages, it it is plain, that the 
elect are made, and kept holy, by irresistible grace, 
and then eternally rewarded, for being what they 
could Twt avoid. And that the reprobate, created in, 
and abandoned to fheir sinful nature, are eternally 
punUhed, for this their inevitable sinfitlnesa. — And 
the principle reasons, for attributing such revolting 
conduct, to our moral govenunr, are fearlessly and con- 
fidently adduced from the doctrine of infinites, about 
which, (as applied to the divine attributes,) we know 
next to nothing 

To all which illegitimate and visionary speculations, 
sound philosophy, commencing from those things 
that we Jeel most sensibly, and kntm most clearly — 
those " primary laws of our constitution, which are to 
us the ultimate tests of truth and falsehood,^ — and all 
those maxims of equity and justice, which conscience 
and reason approve— replies, with well-grounded confi- 
dence, that *' the philosophy which terminates in such 
" conclusions, must be vain philosophy ■,"" since these 
conclusions have " so fearfully ominous an aspect, on 
*' the great doctrines ofmoral accountability, and the true 
" nature of virtue and vice;" since, they excitein the mind, 
such " painful disquietude ;" since, they areso"shock- 
" ing to reason, and distressing to every pious leeling ;" 
and since, none of them, can rest upon convictions 
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clearer and more indubit{tble, than does the contrast of 
them all, viz. that God is, (in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word,) truly merciful and just, and therefore 
totally incHpabie, of treating the creatures of his own 
(Teation, the works of his own hands, in a manner 00 
unmerciful, aud so unjust. 

But all such commcHi sense deductions, such coiqmon 
place reafioninge, are lifter than ur, in the estimation 
of those, who have scales to weigh Infinity, and levers 
to move Immensity. Accordingly, it is easily , imd 
triumphantly refuted, in the following duing and ap- 
palling picture of the last judgment. 

" Before I conclude this head, I will obviate a fal- 
" lacious (Ejection, very ccmunon in the mouths of our 
*' opponents. " How " say they, " is the doctrine of 
" rtbrobatioti reconcileable with the doctrine of ajiiture 
"Judgment f "" To which I answer, that they need no 
" pains to reconcile these two, since they are so far from 
" interfering with each other, that one follows from 
" the other, and the Jbrnter renders the latter 
" absolutely . necessary. Before the judgment <^ 
" the great day, Christ does not so much act as . 
" Judge of his creatures, but as their absolute Lord 
" and Sovereign. From the first creation, to the final 
" consummation, of all things ; he does in consequence 
" of his own eternal and immutable purpose ; (as a 
" Divine person,) graciously work in and on Hia awn 
" eUct, and permissively harden the reprobate. But 
" when all the transactions of providence and grace are 
" wound up in the last day; he will then properly sit 
" as Judge ; and openly publish, and solemnly ra^fy, 
" if I may so say, hia everlasting decrees, by receiving 
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the elect, body and soul, intQ glory, and by ipamrtg 
sentence on the non-elect (not Jbr their having done 
what they could not help, but) for their wiyvl igtut- 
rance of divine things, and their obHituUe unbelief, 
for Ifaeir omis^nu of moral duty and for their repeat^ 
ed iniquities and transgressions.'" (P. 87.) 

The scene of final Judgment, according to its Predes- 
tinarian characteriBtics, ishere so distinctly delineated) 
that (after what has been already said,) it is unneceslfify 
to dwell on its revolting features, or to heighten its awful 
colouring. Nor can the saving clauses, and " qualifying 
" epithets," — introduced to quiet the secret misgivings 
of its advocates — reconcile our eyes to the fearful spex- 
tacle, or conceal from our observation, the fearful lincA- 
mente of ihoXjictiiioua character for whom, they would 
dethrone from his office and his attributes, the God of 
Mercy, Equity, and Truth— the Saviour of the world, 
and the Prince of Peace. All the maxima of ihoral 
government, of probationary discipline and retributive 
justice, are here fearlessly violated ; while Reason, Con- 
science, and Piety, shocked and bewildered, turn from 
the sickening sight, with shuddering indignation. 

Now if this be the case — if it be true, that such repre- 
sentations as the foregoing, are revolting to all our un- 
prgudiced feelings — repugnant to all our unbiassed 
convictions— in short, opposed to all our practical and 
unsojAisticated conceptions, of .Divine wisdom and gbod- 
ness ; then, since they thus contradict the things, with 
which we are best acquainted— the premises of which 
we arc most capable of judging ; they ou^t to be unhe- 
sitatingly rejected, as the visionary inventions, of an 
unfounded and vain philosophy. 
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Tinder thialwadi itis proper to take notice, of the argu- 
ment generally deduced from God's Sovereignly — or S'ii- 
prentacy — or secret wilt, toget over, theprecedingjust 
and established methods of reasoning as to the divine 
attributes. To enter into the subject at large, would be 
incopipatable with the limits of an appendix. I sliall, 
therefore, only try the argument by the test so often 
alluded to. 

Let then this proposition be laid down : that the will of 
God, M sovereign, just, and right ; and no pious or hum- 
ble mind, will for a moment, refuse its assent. But here 
again, the question recurs ; how, (exclusive of revela- 
tion,) ' are we to ascertain, what that will is ? how, 
are we to become acquainted, with his mode of governing 
us, and his final intentions toward usP In answer to 
this question, sound philosophy directs us to content 
ourselves, with such humble attempts, as are suited to 

^ Revelation itself, cut be of litde use to us in tbia 
inquiry, if ve admit the following strange position of 
Zancbjus ; — 

Pos. 2. " Although the will of God, considered in itself, 
" is simply one and the lame; yet, in condescension to the 
" present capadtiea of men, the divine will, is very pro- 
" periy distinguished into tecret and revealed. Thus, it 
" was his revealed will, that Pharaoh should let the Israelitea 
" go ; that Abraham should sacrifice his eon ; and that Peter 
" should not dent/ Christ; Uutnawaa Jound by the event, it was 
" his iecret will that Pharaoh should not let Israel go, that 
" Abraham should not sacrifice Isaac, and that Peter should 
" deny his Lord." (ut supra, p.4.) According to this 
reasoning, the existence of a revelation is of little value, 
in enabling us to ascertain, what are the real intentions — 
tile tecret will of God. They may be widely different, nay, 
totally opposite, to what he has most solemnly announced ; 
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our actual nature and circumstances. Rightly judging, 
that those things, which providence has enabled us to 
understand best, were designed to be, the stepping stones 
to all further knowledge ; it turns our attention, to those 
pracHcal indications of his Will, which He himself has 
traced, on the moral phenomena around us and within 
tiE. The predestinarian scheme, on the contrary, desjH. 
sing all these, commences at once, with Bpeculatiwis, 
concerning the infinite, incomi»%hensibIe, immutable 

and we must wait patiently, till the event ascertain, whether 
his aeerel and revealed will, coincide. It may, therefore, be 
his revealed will to pardon sina, on faith and repentance: 
but it may be his tecret will, not to pardon them at all. 
It may be his revealed will, to lead all the elect, through 
holiness to happiness: but it may be his leeret will, to 
allow some of them to fall finally, and to be ruined eter- 
nally. It may be his revealed will, to reward the righteous 
and punish the wicked— to accomplish the longings of the 
faithAil, and realize the forebodings of the guilty : but the 
event may prove it to be his lecret will, to baffle the vanity 
of human calculations, by disappointing the best founded 
hopes ; and to magnify the glory of his grace, by ex- 
alting to honor, those who least anticipated and least de- 
served it. In short, on this supposition, his revealed will, 
can be no guide to us whatever. Such, are,the perplexities, 
to which, those reduce themselves, who will not be content, 
to interpret Scripture, by the standard of our ordinary con- 
ceptions. It were easy to show, that tliis position of Zan- 
chins, originated in kis views of the infinUe and immutable 
nature of the divine mill, and in his desire to reconcile 
those views, with the manifestly conflicting testimony, of the 
Scripture facts, to which be alludes ; and which, are matters 
of common sense, not of metaphysical discussion. 
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ifotureol the Divine Will: and of course, entonglea 
itself in endlesfi difficulties, 

' On these, it would be tedious to dvell, in this place. 
The most important thing to r^nark, is, t|ie unphilo^ 
aopbical and dogmatical manner, in which its advocates 
force the most stubborn facts, to square with their sys- 
tem ; and silence, without attempting to explain, the 
most obvious objections brought against it, by reason 
Vkd coDScience. For, when from their metaphysical 
reveries, anti-predegtinarians appeal to common sense, 
sod expose the absurdides of their inferences, by prov- 
ing their opposition, to some of the most evident, and 
tnoat generally received notions, of Justice, Mercy, &c. ; 
the general method, of evading the force, of sach ration, 
al and decisive objections, is, to resolve them all, mto 
the Sovereigitttf o£ God. 

Thus, a Ute author, treading in the footsteps of 
Calvin, states as fundamental truths ; — " This favoured 
" pcHtion or remnant being so delivered, restored, and 
" brought to everlasting felicity in Christ, by an _excr- 
" cise of wise and righteous sovereignty on the part of 
" God, whereby he chooses to himself a people out of 
" this universally ctmdemned race, to the flection and 
" exclusicm of the rest, for 'reasons secret to us; but of 
" which the furtherance of his own glory is, as in every 
" other i^)pointment word and work of God, the ulti- 
" mate and determinate object." (Vaughan's Calvinistic 
Clergy, J-ond. 182a P. 62.) "Lastly, we have here 
" God^s Sovereignly asserted, both in the acceptance 
" of the saved and in the rgection of the lost : the 
" saved being brought to everlasting felicity in Christ 
" through the electing grace of God ; the lost inhenttng 
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" thar portion of eveHas^Dg woe, through bb moat 
" awful but moatjuti decree of reprobation.'" 

" Not only is the constitutioa of Bedemption in gen- 
" eral of God's arrangetneirt, snd th^ FsD whieU ffive 
of God*s ordinsnce ; 'bttt to bis eoutt- 
ItB ultimate tource, is to be traced the 
s and terttimation of the yfiA e^ t«Bto- 
restored individual ; and to (he kOm- 
'. aa its ultimate Bouroe, that inflfe^^e- 
n' and apostacy which is found in !)!» 
ed unbeliever." (Ibid l«a) ' 
Bculty is resolved into Goi^s Sifoeretgit'' 
^, or tiis counselled WUL Now, sovereignty id not-^— 
properly epeaking — ftself an attribute, bat a preroga- 
tive. It is the right to rule, which is proved to b^'n^ 
to God, as a co'nsequ6ncb of his Divine attributes. But 
if these attributes, have been legitimately deduced frein 
the things bett kntmn to us, it is impossible, that the ' 
prerogative founded on them, can contradict itf premises, 
or militate with the proper notions of those attributes. 
But, if these attributes have been obtained, by means of 
Abstract speculations, concerning the doctrine of Infinites, 
then, the Sovereignty founded thereon, must partake 
of their illegitimate character ; and therefore, be Open to 
«]1 the former objections. What then Joes the' appeal 
to Sovereignty, on this supposition, amount to ? Why 
b) nothing more, than a skilful, but still, a sophistical 
evasionj. It is merely an attempt, to escape the objec- 
ticUH, urged against the doctrine of Infinites in one shape, 
by appealing to the very same doctrine, in another diape. 
It is only masTnTig the former scheme, with a new face 
and a n^w name, to impose on unwary inquirers. 

I. tay this, on the supposition, that Predestinarians 
would condescend — after thus appealing to it — to explain 
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vhat thijf/mat^ by sorerdgntjr. l^m in this cia^lhe queSf 
tiop would .be. open to fur^jn in^t^stig^on. ^fiutiq 
jXHDt; of fa^ , it will ' bo fpiwd,. that t^it^ a4oi^ a, nudl) 
ehf^HT aM Burer jilan,. .Spine of thf extfracts, Jrsady 
quptedf ond.Bca^e! yet. to be adduced* ebow, that their 
method iB^^rstt U> ^f^ every, (^jecliqn aff^t Pre> 
destioaUon^ by.an^ppef^ to.tjj^ JWvinp FrerogadTe; 
aaf|.^theo.to ^orbi(l,i^ to.^anuoei. or try Aeir asiertient 
.abi^.^^s Praip^tir^t ., by', euty. tiattdard. wbatevn. 
TbuB, over all the absurdities and defgrmjties of thw 
BjsteaXf tbey fliag, the c\<fak. o£ divine sovereignty, and 
itbeii dpaoupqef .UfuW [iain-,of sacrilc^, aqy at£em{^ t^ 
draw it aside, or to expose the impoution. 
. .i^ffre,. webavf^in the, firstplao^.a PttituyPrmeipii. 
F<K^. the very point in dispute is, whether irrespective 
JPrei)<sjtioation be the system of moral goveniinept,.(uf u. 
^I^ adoptet^ by G^dj ip ^e. exercisf of his undoubted 
prsn^t^ye. ^d the palpable ol^ec^iqns ,against: this 
scbem^ s^e iosieted , on, not with the profane intentiaa, 
c£ .attr^buti^ to^ Godi any thing wrwig ; but, on the 
£on^rary„ (o. prevent the itpputation tO' Him, pf^sa nb- 
surd and , ghptjuiig a sdieme. To answer these objeo^ 
tiqnfr:— which, if ^us^ are abuudantly decisive that such 
cann0f )x God's system — by resolving them into ^i^ 
plays qf Divine Soyereignt^y is, in other words, to as- 
sert, that it, it his system ; which is. b^^ging^ yerj 
<|uestion in debate. In the next place, it may be ob- 
served, that it is evident, that — according to this metbod 



7 Modem Calnnism, doet entertun this -intliu^;- kiid 
that, -in ^tbe ^kj, of ftir discaiiuttn; (See Dr. Williams' 
and Mr. Oilberfs works, already referred to.) But, to 
canvass th^r views, would require a separate treatise ; and 
could not be attempted in an Appendix. 
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of arguing— any line of conduct, however atrocious or re- 
volting, mby, vith equal justice, be asserted of the Deity. 
^— For, It is only necessary, boldly to munt^n,— notwith- 
standing whatever objections, may appear to the contrary 
; — that such proceedings are displays c£ unquestioned and 
unquestionable sovereignty ; and then, to demand of us 
unheatating approbation, and dlent submisdon, under the 
iguilt ot rebellion, and the penalty of eternal displeasure. 
Thus, at once, is the system established, and all opposi- 
tion overruled, — all difficulties are exploded, — bU incon- 
sistences recondled, and all absurdities covered and 
'ciHicealed, in the mysterious envelopment, of an undefined 
and undefinable sovereignty. 

Thus Calvin, " Foolish mortals enter into manj 
" contentions with God, as though they could arraign 
" him to plead to their accusations. In the first place 
" they inquire, by what right the Lord is angry with 
'*'hi8 creatures who had not provoked bim 1^ any 
■"previous ofTences; for that, to devote to destruction 
*' whom he pleases, is more like the cajHwe of a tyrant 
"than the lawful sentence of a judge; fliat men have 
'*' reason, therefore^ to expostulate with God, if they 
" are predestinated to eternal death, without any de- 
** merit of their own, merely by his soverdgn wIlL If 
'** such tlioughts ever enter into the minds of pious men, 
" they will be sufficiendy enabled to break their violence 
" by this one consideration ; how exceedingly presump. 
*' tuous it is only to inquire into the causes of the di> 
" vine will ; which is in fact, and is justiy entitled to be, 
*' the causeof every thing that exists. For if it has any 
." caus^ then there must be something antecedent on 
.*' which it depends; which it is impious to suppoae. 
" For the will of God is the highest rule of justice ; so 
" that what he wills must be coDjiddered just, for this 
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f * fery reason^ l)ecause he wills it When it is inquired, 
** <AeTefere, why the Lord did so, the answer must be, 
** becttuse he would. But if you go further, and ask,- 
*' why he BodetermiuedF you are in search of something 
" greater and higher diau the vill c^ God, which can 
" never be found. Let human temerity, therefore, de-; 
" mt from seeking that which is not, lest it ^uld fail 
*' of finding that whick is. This will be a sufficient re- 
*' straint to any one dispoeed to reason with reyerence 
•* concerning the secrets ci God. Against the audaci- 
"onsneas of the impious, who are not afraid to rail 
*' agunstGod, the Lord will suffidently defend himself 
*' by hifl own justice, without any vindicaticni by us, 
" i^en, depming their consdences of every subterfuge, 
*' he shall oonriet them and Innd them with a sense (^ 
** their guilt Yet we espouse not the notion of the . 
" Romish thtolo^^s concerning the absolute and arbi. 
" trary power of God, whichi on account «f it's pro- 
*' fan^iess, deserves our detestation. We represent not 
*' God as lawless, who is a law to himself; but we deny 
*** that he is liable to be called to any account; We also 
" deny, that we are proper judgex, derading in thia 
" cause aoc(»ding to our men apprekenaion,^ (Inst. -vcJ. 
II. p. 427, 8.) . . 

The ingenuity of diis defence diows, that Calvinisiti 
possessed in its master, en advocate of no ordinary skill. 
fie puts into the mouths of his adversaries arguments, 
objections, and profane rulings, that never entered their 
minds in rrference to God Himself, or to any system 
proved to be H\» : and which, are never adduced by 
them, except to show, that the system, to which they 
are justly imputable, canfwt be His. Thus, he flip, 
pantly identifies their cause, with that of contumacy 
and rebellion : and claims for his own, the credit of de- 
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,fiafSng thti Divin Pr^fo^^v^ ' Tfy/f^i thus bokU^r 
6tjlim fw granted the, bUtb. itf Mt ovb tyataa, as tbat 
(^ God hiiHs^; it is easy to awett, the falseliaod of all 
ef^MlBed to it, $ad the ijofnety of ^ olijcctfops tp it. ' 
But in thih, he misi^far^sents, 1}oth the end ud wgu* 
mCots (rf bis oppcftieoU. For wbidi (tf them, prenutsw 
to inquire, into the aM(5£#(^Ga4*8'vaIwiH? Who fiod* 
fiuilt, with any peat; of what is proved to be his ple^nret 
Who set theQuelves ^p fts judges' of his oc^uof :Ooti4uct 9 
CertaiDlj, not those, whose. Te^^«< inquiry is; wbat;t« 
God's will : whiit M his ^^asure : wliat ii 1^( lyietb^d.flf 
UuHvt gav^naaeat: aad, .Ifbo {Hirpuf;' thl«,i»qu^7, t^' 
)i(Hn)db ^d dose attefMion, to .^e Uiues £<.hii«,ldrt.of 

lead to this presvtmptitm^if^, I would gl^dl^ ^fttOiC J<^ 
JieUngt, of everypious Cbristiiiii, .of -Btiph ^ajmpvjta^oD 
r-it is the reatoniogs of those, who, jif!f;lecting,tbesp aofot* 
fest indications of God'^ >fill— T^hese exbibitj(HiS|wbK;h,be 
has given pf himself, imagine, that th«r pit^ inteUects 
ean itcale tbf throne of 1»IUlipoteAcf^^-d^vetop thp »al)ii« 
of the divine volitions— tinfold the chtfacter, of,.bi* de- 
frees, and thence deduce a demonstnUe systtin-r-s tft^ 
tenit whi(}h js to coinprehrad in it's, {wccise aod h^fid 
concludons, the dealings of Providence, not verdy voA 
men, but widi .angels — the deotiluQs, not of this p«rth 
aloAe, but<tf all created worlds. . for sudi, ar6 the uof 
limited sphere and operations, of . eternal, immvtoMef 
wr*»i*WWe, irrefpeeiive decree^, W^hich oS .tbeie twq 
qiodes of investigation, is the xofoe -suitable tq our dtuo- 
ticAi and e^Mtatief ,— -pipFe cpnemiftnt to the. means au^ 
qiportunities, which Providence^ has furnished us for such 
an inquiry ; in short, which is the more reasonable and 
philosophical ; the application of the test I have laid 
down, places beyond a doubti 
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' Patmii^ die fame style of reatnning, and in the tame 
■jnrit, it- H DO wotodcr tbkt' Piredtethwriant should ueet 
objecticne, -wiU) that bold, ttnan of grattutoas «sflertion^ 
that 'dwitet^net' ihetr entue aystetn; and in thesis 
MDceof'A BKwe'legftimate te{^, dwiild'thiak it ■,sufK^ 
imnt oaswcr, to re-aiaert_ the troth; iof 'So&t ova ^Tiefffl-, 
•nd tbe'tonkqtleitt futility of all oppositic» thereto. 
Bbt, wten it u objected to any hypotfaesia of divioe gv- 
Iramoient, that part of it is inctHupotible vith moral «x. 
cetlence ; there tav ooVy two legitimate an^wer^ :.eithei\ 
Mnt auch coodoct, rasudered is itae^, is nof incom. 
IMtitile viitfa nKcalcxceUence^.w, ttiat if it be, it^dpes 
fwf beloi^ to the hypothesia in qtiestion. 'Qat neither 
«f these, da Predestinarians. adopL Th^ admit, th^ 
-die caaduct btijccted to, w a port of thrai> Hystem ; but 
argue, tiMt aiace fheir Systran is Go^t aytten, this coo- 
<liM!t, howew appartiady UQWoqihy, must b^ really voe- 
<lhy of biiD. That id, they fint beg the quesUoa in d^ 
'biite, vfa. The truth of ttWay8teHi,'(H- the [wc^Hietycf 
-wcrilMiTg-h to Gdd: and tben> of course, no obJecUoif 
<tio ibr a raoinent arail ag^nst it, any more thaq 
'flgumt Sod hinuell On tiie contrary, every objection 
i»-i-by tfak. short ctifr-ntf oace conviipted« of pro&neness 
•and bbapheiny. Thus «^ find Calvin reasoning as fol- 
low*:— ' 

' ' ** Tbej further oligect, .wetr they not„ hy the decree of 
** 6od^antecedent$)' pi^fStinated to that anruption which 
'** is now stated as the cause of condemnation. When 
" they perish in their COTruptfon, therefore, they only suf- 
" fer. the punishmeat of that misery into which, in conse- 
** qnence of his predestination, Adam fell, and predpitafc- 
"ed-luBpo^rity with him. Is he not unjust, therefore, 
."in trcatiog his eroitures with Bucfa cruel mockery? 1 
" confesa, indeed^ that all the descendants of Adam fell 
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" by the Ifivine will into that mraeraUe ccHulitiori in wbich 
-*' they are now involved ; and this is whiU I as&erted trora 
" the beginnii^, that we must always return at last to 
** the sovereign ^termination of Oixr» uftS, the cause of 
" which is hidden in himself. But it follows not* therer 
." fore, that Crod is liable to reproadi. For we will an- 
" Bwer thrau thus in the language of Paul : *' O Man, 
*" who'art thou that repliest against God? Shall ihe 
-*' thing fonned say to hiin that fonned it,, why haat 
'** thou made me thus?" (Tbid 429;) > 

' Here, Calvin fairly states an argument, so obvious and 
unansweraUe, as to decide any unprejudiced mind, on 
rejecdng with abhorrence, the imputation to God, of such 
an bypotheus of moral government. ' Now, let it be re- 
membered, that the ot^ection is advanced, na< as a re- 
'proach against God,,^rae<*r^ (Aim; but to show, tfiat he 
'never did, never could have oc^fiAiM.- because, sudi 
conduct would be incompatible, with' every ratitmal notion, 
that we caa form of the Divme Perfections. ' In.sbortithe 
ol^ection is brought, to prove the Jbisehood of the Pre- 
destinarian hypotheus, by showing it''s injustioe. -. Calvin, 
evidently, felt it's force ; and how does he answer it? As 
usual, by a PetUio Prtndjrii, He assumes, at oatXy the 
tr^th of the system, against the truth of which the objec- 
tion is brought ; and then tells us, that because it is true, 
we must ^ve up the objectioa. He takes for granted, as 
the result of tbe sovereign wiU of a just God, conduct, 
wbich has been denied of him, because of it's injustice; 
and then, on the ground of this assumption, commands us 
to recave it as his, and to acquiesce in it as just. He 
boldly asserts, tlie very thing in debate, and then, on the 
' strength of this assertion, forbids all further discussion. 
As if his assertion, could convert hypothesis into fact, 
and make that to be true, which reason proves to be false. 
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Nodoubt, couldit be fearly proved, that such a scheme 
Were the result of God's soveragn ^11, every fooua -ttin^ 
wonid at once submit. But^ so far is^this ^frotn being 
the eata, that these very ofajecdems^ (I speali'ofaty o^ na- 
tural veligioo) «retbenise)iie> prc^^nant with proofs^- that 
snch a selinue AanUr not ha^impuUd to I>i«ina Sove- 
ragnly; ^noe, they. . ^otr, that it is opposed to thote 
tidnpthgt wiktww btst — taaH the plaiiiMt.in«tHn8-4>f 
nfori^ gcwerniDent, altthe dictates of -unbiaBs^ tewon^ 
ood aH'tbe-n^eitiotiB c^ cn%hteiKd;conBGwne«. 

"' I«By, with Augustine, that the Lord created those 
*' who, he certainly fore knew, would fall into de'stniGtion, 
" and that this was actually so because he willed it: but 
'' of his-zft/I it belongs iWt to ua to demand the reason, 
" which y^ are incapable of cortiprefaea^g ; ndf ie it 
•( reasonable that the Divine mU .should-'be made the 
*' sabjeot c^ cbatrovergy with uv l<^ch,- wlietiever it ia 
^' discussed, is only another name for the highest rate o 
" justica Why tbes is eny questicm started eoacem- 
"rhig injustice, when justice- is evidently consptouous P" 
(Ibid.<Si.) . 

Here. again, the same line of sophi^cal defence is 
purisoted. Irrespective tteateM, agaioM -the imputation 
e€ which to Deityi all tiie objoetions of their manifest 
injustice hare been addsced, are at oace axeeriedf to re. 
suit irom the Uvine will ; and then-^the very pmnt in 
debate being thus t^en fixe granted—all further ixHitro- 
rer^ ■ is,' rery judiciously prehlbvted. Fbr^ sine*' it 
costs no more tban an unsupported assertion, to -over^ 
eap every intpediment, and identify the«e decrees with 
that DJTine'and sovereign will, which is only '' imotb« 
er name .for the tugbc^ rule of' justice ;^' how, Can any 
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questi<Mi be " started concerning injustice, when justice 
is evidently consjdcuous P" 

Now, I would sincerely mk Fredestinarians, how can 
.there be the least chance of pursuing inquiry, to any 
aatisfacbvy result, if such a syetera of disputation be 
adhered to P How can we investigate difficulties, dis- 
cuss objections, elicit truth; — how, in diort, can we 
reason at all with those, who have so ready a reply to 
every argument ;— who can be content, to beg the ques- 
tion, in answer to every objection ; — who can rest satis- 
fied with thdr own assertions, as abundant proof of every 
position? 

Again, I W0UI4 beg of them to contdder, whether it 
be fur reasoning, to erect themselves into infallible judges 
and critical expounders— as in matters of the most coni- 
■non i^ace knowledge— of the hidden nature of God's 
" tecret decreet^ confidently and dogmatically — unfold- 
ing, describing, and defining them, aa irrespective, im- 
mutable, irreHstible : while, at the same moment, they 
denounce every examination of them by their opponents, 
as presomptuous and impious attempts, to penetrate and 
explun that, which is infinite, unknown, tncomprelienaible. 
** Tbu» Mr. Vsughan when be wishes to meet his ad- 
i&narfA argument — deduced from the goodness of God 
^-against irrespective reprobation reasons thus: '* Sir, 
" God is the Good. But do we know enough of 
*' God to know that his goodness cannot consist with 
."punishment? even with eternal punishment? even 
" with punishment eternally ordained ?" (Ut sup. 271.) 
Here, when an obvious objection of common sense 
is to be met,— and to be silenced because it cannot 
be answered, — the utmost modesty is affected; our 
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jgnorance of God, U set up, as a bar to further inve8> 
tigatioD ; ood a demand of submiBnon is made ; vben 
there should be, either an attempt to explain the diffi- 
culty, or a candid admission of its force and importance. 
Vet, in a feir sratences afterwards, vben it suits bis own 
purposes, all this timidity vanishes; and he reasons 
about the elementi of the Divine mind, about their oppo> ■ 
alion, agreement, decree &c as confidently, and as 
definitively, as if for him, the veil had been removed from 
Infinity, and all the hidden nysteries of Deity disclosed. 



** Speaking aftwr the mamur cf men " God has no 
" pleasure in the death of him that dieth ;'" " he is not 
"willing that any should perish;" "he would rather 
" that they should be converted and live ; " that is 
*' there are simple elementa in hit mind which would lead 
*' him to that detenninati<m. But there are alio simple 
*' elements in his mind, which lead him to anotJter deter. 
" mination ; and the remit is, the farmer are overcome 
" cS (be latter ; ihe counsel of hisjriZ^ his /iectnon, bit 
*' decree, is against mercy i ! !" Those, who bncy, that 
the volitioDB of Deity, can be thus familiarly scanned, by 
mortal eyes, may content themselves with such specula- 
tions. For my own part, I firmly believe, that (exclu* 
sive of Revelation) we have no other means of knowing 
them, but by folkiwing that plain practical philosophical 
method, the importance and propriety of which, I have 
endeavoured to establish. And when that fuls us — and 
. both it, and eveiy other method, must fail us, smne 
where short rf Iiinity — it seems to me, to be both 
more safe and more reverential, to stay oifr footsteps, 
in distant and talent adoration of that light, to which 
no man can approach ; than to fancy, that by holding up 
our little torch of reason, we can add to its lustre, ot 
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4Bcreaae ita ^orieK IbBccnu to 'me, that Veshooldmot^ 
fionsnltfiir tbehoDca'. of-the Most High, by -miLBomd 
ledgiiigourlittleneM,tadb]r.iaapIi(3tJy prMtiBia|* irbatbie 
hM ettiUed UB to know, than by mmadering Ills' sacred 
iName and attrilmteer to the 'ptcfaiAtion of evtrj arild 
wevtrie, and graundlew bypothesu. 

• On thfi whole, this appeal ta- the ■amemgaty of-'God' 
eeems'to'tne, to be nothing More, thHith* l^st ivfiige 
of those, 11^ seek, under its ebelter, to erode th^ Iwce 
of an argument, which they cannot answer. For, thdr 
nppdnmtt ar6 e(jually ready to admit, -that th« Will 
of God, ii sovereign, r^t, and true. But how doeS 
(his admisnon affect the questions thtt still- rediun' 
, to be answered— TfAo/ is tite irill of God— and how 
h it to be* ascertained 7 How does this sdmiSEJeti -proved 
that it' »'^ ^ill of tirod, to govern by irrespecdve 
decrees? ftt' truth, when Jairh^ tMeA, it leawfrith^ 
Subjectj just as much open^ to -(Hacussidn ■ ite before.' 
Bnt their tiUimt«r of uung this appeal, hss^ by the 'jnvce-' 
ding-«amj^; <»een shown toVbe any thmfe "but leg^tj- 
tnatti readbiting-. Stwnetimes it ofiei^ a pretended explana-:" 
ticm of diffiijiiMes, while it is only the flimsy covering,' 
of a hardy '^fi^ Principii. Sometnttes, on thecon- 
lrafy,-'it shrouda in impenetrable 'darkneBs, the tnoati 
dreadfutand revt^tingdoginas, -mid then-commands the 
IremWiBg inquirer, to bow, tfc believe, and to adOTC.' ■ 

'Ispeak not hne 0f modefnCdvinism,' wUchby defi- 
ning the menitng OfdivineMVereignty, -&c; operoihe 
field to- &u> and le|^timate' discussion. (See- the works 
»f Dt-.-WiyiMBBf and Mr. Gilbert already -referred to.) 
Andtfafragh I cuinot agree with . it in opinion, [:s«eitbe 
poBSflrilily, of. suth a discussion ultimately Icadi^, to.soMM 
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SometiiDCSi &rUdcKng- us br -rtnuM' tifiatt - erdHinry' 
prinoiples, conoemuig the 'medrnpTehtmiiiU atliihMea- 
<if'i>0ity, it Timiiveslbetaalif into ha ttillTiiori mooni- 
^xebenable scnresie'igaty. : 'Whfle at others, it prafxiiea 
tl»s;-vei7>isovere^n£y.itaelf,/aa tbe proper soorce, firom 
Tfhicli they. shoiM all be dednced, defined, demdostra. 

t^ ■ :■ ■ ■ ■ 

L.The dii^ine Hirdro^ty . aeenjs, in shmtT. to possess'' 
in their hands, a kind of talismanick power, of revealing,: 
what they acknowledge to be iascrut&ble,-~of demon- 
strating, what ' they represent as incapable of investiga. 
j^ation, — of exploring, what tbey describe to us, as' 
situated beyond the limits of human research. Surely, 
wh«i they resolve «1I the attributes, and all diffladtiea 
riKJQt tfmDi into the sovereignty of God; and at the' 
■une time tell us, that this soverdgoty is tnampre-' 
itemiiie ; the only fair conclusion finm their own pre- 
mises ii that thtjf should nc 
about, dther it, or them. I 
fiistent their sUence might b 
cannot, with any appean 
ableness, require, that 
hands, a system, erected 
mveroffnty ; that-is, built 
and bottomed oa acknowli 

- We may then, -safely rely on (he conclusioo-^u far 
as Natural Reli^on Ja'cnicemed — that we must rest 
contented, with those notions of the nwral attributes,' 
which are legitimately derivable from moral phenomena,-' 
by "the exercise c^ reason and cmudence. And further,' 

HsefalrrsaU; a possibility I cannot discover, in the dicta., 
torial statements oT high Predcstinarianism. 
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that no suppouticms, obviously at variance with these 
prindples — which are the beat known to us — can be 
admitted, in explanation <^ God's moral government. 
This at least, we may be certain of, that, if we cannot 
attain knowledge in this way, there b ncme other wht^ 
ever, in which we can acquire it. Any thing else, 
must be vun conjecture, and groundless speculation; 
and can oa\y serve, to perplex and bewilder, even the 
most cautious, and the most acute. 

* I am aware of the various answers, that are generally 
urged, against such reasoning as the preceding. It will, 
I think, be mostly found, that they resolve themselves, 
iutojreak deductions from the same incomprebeuHble 
divine nature, agiunst the speculative misconceptions of. 
which, all my previous arguments have been directed. 
To endeavour, therefore, to controvert such deductions, 
on th^r own ground, would be, to commit the' veiy 
error that I deprecate. It would be, to overstep the natu- 
ral boundaries 'of practicable and attainable knowledge, 
and to launch forth with predestinarians, into the visioo- 
ary r^ons of abstraction. 

For example, it has been said ; if God's love to his 
elect, be not unalterable, what becomes of his un- 
cbangeableness P If his approbation be affected by men's 
actions, not 6]Ced by his own irrespective decree, what 
becomes of his Independance ? with many other similar 
statements. To all which, I answer, that these are the 
very speculations, concerning the Nature of the Deity ; 
which, finite intellects can never venture to take as pre. 
mises, without involving the results, in endless confu- 
sion. A little calm conuderation will, I think, show, 
that tlie difficulties contained io^ the foregoing state- 
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ments, are introduced into them, iogeiJier with that un- 
known unmanageable quantity— Infinity — which con. 
founda every calculation in which it is involved ; and 
which must ever preclude the hope, of eliutiug, in such 
questions, a deBnite and satisfactory result 

To try this point fwly, let us divest the question of 
that one term, and observe, whether the difficulties will 
not also disappear. Let us, for example, suppose an 
angel or archangel, commisaoned to govern some sphere, 
peopled with beings exactly Uke ourselves. Let us iniiu 
gine him, to be exalted far above all human infirmicie^— 
to be benevolent and powerful, wise and holy-to be every 
thing, in short, hut infinite. Our reliance on a govern- 
ment conducted by such a being, would be deservedly 
great. We should expect it to be characterized, by 
the constant reprobation of vice, and the steady patron- 
age of virtue. We should hope to see such a Governor 
** a terror to evil works," but to the righteous, " a 
** Minister of God for good." 

First, then, as to his immntalnlUy. What could we 
suppose unchangeable, in such a being, but this very 
excellence of character ; or in other words, his unalter- 
able love of the virtuous — his inflexible disapprobatino 
of the wicked? Consequently, if any individuals of 
either of those classes, should pass over to the the oppo- 
site, by a radical exchange of principles and conduct, 
the very unchangeablenesa of the Sovereign's character, ■ 
must lead him to regard^such altered beings, with altered 
feelings. Unless, it be pretended, that his undeviating 
love for virtue, must perpetuate his esteem for those, 
who outrage and forsake it — that his unwavering impar- 
tiality in the distribution of his favours, must ensure 
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to the guilty the reward of innocence — Rnd, that his 
ffudifaloess to his JkHiifid ser^atits, must pledge him^ 
to patrtHiize the unfeithfulj dnd to spplaad the disobe- 
dient—to countenance the trutor in his treason, and to 
encourage the disloyri- in his rebellion. 

In Buch a notion of unchaft^ahlerms, we have, a 
blind and obetinate adhet«nce, to capridous and unmer- 
ited preferences, Bubstltuted in place,'of a steady regard 
to^ ilnbendfaig truth ; and we bave him diginfied with 
the title f^ iWtHitable, «bo is fickle in every thing but 
fiivouritian, and constant to every ihmg but principle. 

In die neat plaoe, oi to independtmce. A Governor,, 
8udi as tb6 one fint supposed, would be coasidcred, not 
fioly mse, bat tnity indqiendant, who possessed power, 
to pursue with Unvarying detenninationj the advance- 
ment of truth and virtue, by setting up, or by putting^ 
down his subjects, as they conformed to; or revolted 
against his views. Whereas, the prindples and regu- 
lations of that Governor, must be truly dependant on 
the conduct <^ his ^iTOurt^M, who mtuHavish on fAem, 
Unalterable lov« and undhnini^ed patronage, whether 
they be worthy or unworthy — faithful or treacherous — 
holy or polluted. For it is evident, that he muBt, to 
Uiis end, ever shape his vieWs of rectitude, and continu- 
ally alter his enactments, so as to meet with ap|MX)bation 
thdr changing conduct : or dse, he must abandon even 
tite semblance of independant Sovereignty, and pennit 
his laws' -to be vidated in principle, and their sanctions 
to be nullified in practice. The only remedy, I can 
kiagine to be sug^sted for this difficulty, is the sup- 
portion, that the governor should so manage, as to 
render it impoaaible for his favourites, ever to transgress. 
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Kpt -to mAioe In OM place, ttie fnany tftMurdhtes *»«- 
' mg out of this hypothebts, pmh as, its redwnRg taeral 
beJRf^ to mere nachifipb— destrajing their c^wMlities 
for ^t(ie and viee— removiBg the foimdctimtt at idi re- 
spon8ibleiws»— -and, ««ni)i'^ating the very natim and 
memisg, sf rewards aad punishment^ : I need only 
observe, that tins hypothecs, hewerw it mi^t suit 
some onknown mgdic race, i« peifcetly inaipplfcable, to 
the «ftw of fni} aad sinAil nwiftsU. For it if not pr^ 
tended, that any «f them are, In fact, tlHts pennanently 
and perfsctly Jmpercable. Much less, Se meh an hypol 
thetU eoncisteat widi that peculiar acheme, ope of wbose 
eaaenttvl l«iKte it, tii#t t^e deci theaidves, eiiea ^er 
their raganentiaa and ccBversion, aKjfiU JiuUg, fAoi^lk 



SMnlar eoDsidentUfas nrigbt be applied to dtw, in 
tike case I h*«v si^f^owd. ihe oppontuHi of ojhcr Pre. 
destannan dognwi, iw ^ tlw nwt oln^iu »nd b^ 
euaW^ed m»xi(w of mwal gpvwnaient._ It m, hiow- 
ever, most to my purpme, tP «^a«rk, that «S thi« ns^esn- 
ing, IB perfectly plain and undeniable, with re^>cct to any 
fi»iie&oivefmfft, AmI 1^ wi9re melted ir« w^wve hfw to 
be, the ae«rer ve inug^ \va to «];^rQomfit« to Uivunt 
escellepce, tiie npre «videQt is ^ forpe wd condu^v*^ 
nevs. HenG<v w« «w waFcanted j^ *p^}bq, th#t what. 
«rer docility, may be cooaiected wif!^ the application of 
nnsliir reMoaing, to the Divine gftveravifijit, nui«t aiise 
wtirely ouj of tbp »««■ fcrWf»-lBiSw;^mrifltj»4i'«d ioto 
the j|ueetion fgr the fin t time, by tfie yery f^tempt tg 
majw «u«h an ^pplicatjoo. 

Hence we Sad the following wgun^ntB.^ they can 
ao be called— continually i^sorted to, by tboae vho 
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fancy, that tbey can treason logically ood concliinv-ely, 
from the inSnite nad incomprdhensible nature of IMty. 
-' Tlie decrees of election and reprobation are immutable 
" and irreversiblp. Were this not the case, (1) God'» 
" decree would be precariousyjrugtrt^le, and uticertain ; 
" asd ' by consequence, no decree at all. (S) His Jore- 
" knowledge would be wavering, indeterminate, and 
" lial)le to ditappointment : (5) If, between the elect 
" and reprobate, there was not a great gulph fixed, so 
" that neitber can be otherwise than they are ; then the 
*' iet2I of God (which i) the alone cause why some are- 
" cbosen^id others ore not) would be rendered ineffica- 
" cioiu and of no ^ect. (6) The ptmer d God (where- 
*' by the elect are preserved from faJting into a state of 
" condemnation, and the wicked held down and shot up 
" in a state of death) would be eluded, not to say ut> 
*' teiiy abcdisbed. (7) Nor would God be unchaHgeaHe, 
*' if they, who were, once, the people c^ his love, could 
'* commence the object of his hatred ; or if the vessels 
" of his wrath could be saved with the vessels of 
" grace;" (Zanch. ut supra p- 56.) 

All the foregoing conclusions are evidently opposed to 
those, which, in the preceding hypothesis, I have shown 
must result, from our ordinary notions of justice, mercy, 
and moral government. And, a single glance is suffi- 
cient to show, that all their ima^nary conclusiveness, de- 
pends on the suppodtion, that the doctrine of infinites 
— which is introduced into them, and not into the others 
— is, a Intimate and hitelligible foundation <rf' ugu- 
ment Those who think that it i^, and, that their finite- 
capacities, are adequate to the task, may fancy that they 
have succeeded in resolving these endless difficulties— in 
unfolding to mortal eyes, the chart of ihe Divine .piind — 
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in dcterminiDg the nature and causes, of the Diving vo- 
litions — in fettering infinity, with, the bonds of hiimati- 
demonatration-^nd in subjugating rmmendtyjtothe'a^ 
plication of rule and compass. For nty paf t, there se^ms 
to me, to be so little, that is sjCtisfilctory or concllisive, 
in aHff reasonings cf the kind, that, although I think it 
would be easy, to deduce oppoute contusions, fram 
the very same premises, yet I should yield to them— ^if 
unsupported by better argummts — as little confidence, aS 
to the other. - 

Thus, the difSculties that may arise, front the ap/io- 
r-«ijopposit*i(Hi, of such abstract reasonings, to our erdi- 
nary notions, so far from constituting any real groiitid 
of nneasiuess, or of dissatisfaction with the hitler^ oughE 
naturally to be expected, When men depart, from th^ 
sound rule of philosophizing, and tndulge in unlicetiised 
speculation. They may; therefore, be a just 'Warning' fd 
us, not to extend our inquiry; to tHat which We cannoi 
comprehend ; but, they aflWd no reason whafeyer, for 
requiring us, to give up that wdiich wc can comprehend, — 
which we can learn from those things that we dblcnow ; 
and which Providence has placed within our reach, for 
that very purpose. Above all, they afford no just 
ground, for requiring us to sacrifice this practical know- 
ledge, in deference to doctrines, deduced from those very 
incomprehensible difficulties' themselves ; and pres^ted 
to us, in the most fearful and ominous form, (not, as 
being arrayed against other speculations equally useless, 
but) as opposed, to the most obvious conclusions, of 
sound philosophy, and practical relif^on. 

Whenever, therefore, such diflicuUies as the forego- 
ing, are employed to force upon us conclusions, revolt- 
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iMg Iv tMiMtni^i pit^i Hod ronumii wnw; ever; nwa 
cf i^iih Hodnnttaadte^, is, I (Mcnve;, at lib^j^^ H 
dadiftt atltifUhert to vHpn^UaiU A nnimlotrtif. Ht 
ibMdd« in ^ iiHiit, both gf jintetidal htlmittfy, Had l^ 
sound phttoMpl^^ Htpad the difiirtilttet tlxInMlvei, ■• 
Ike naliiAl eoneeqiieiiscb <J hii UnbUity ta pawtrate tbe 
Sirbe na^vMr^t while, he ma^ juMly meet the {xMtcnlk 
Mu eoriSlaiiciAft altfc^ted to be daduoed frvm thM«( 
with Udc tn#(MM(tw re^lcftof^ wlueh tiicy Mlundly m- 
«te, in all unprejudiced minds ; and wbicb it tbe beat 
possible proof, that they stand opposed, to those " pri- 
" tutty hwB sf our coastitiitiotiy wfaidi to tu, ace the 
" ultiiaate teste of tnith and fidsbeod " Now, whether 
Ae deetriaes of alwolute irrespective Pcedealwialion, be^ 
as I have endaaTOured to sbow) tbns repugnant ta oat 
understaadiags-KOToltiiig to our fwlingif'-and, coatia- 
iietewf to o^r BioSt established ootids of taoral gAvwn. 
noeat— is a <|iiiesdoa, that must be detennined, by the 
verdict, of tha mqftrUjf of wBpwjwliced, pious, sod f». 
fleetus mm. The appeal tha:efbre, is {m Natunl 
TheoIog;)r) to ceuaciencc, to ccmmoo seDsei and to pnc- 
tical relipoo. And to those tiibuBals I have na £me «f 
stAnuttJng the deciiKn. 

, l^he preceding remarlts may serve tq show* how Uttle 
reason Uiere isy in an ol^ectitMi, that is frequently 
brought by Prcdestinariaos, against the popular argu- 
ments of their of^nents : viz. IJiat *' eloquence has 
" been often called to the aid of the Anninian, but that 
" the Calvinist has generally contented liimself with 
** almple argument."" This means, in truth, that ihe 
Calvinist generally con^nes himself, to metaphysical dls- 
quisttious: while, his opponent appeals, to common 
sense, and to enlightened conscience— 4o the moral feel- 
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ings-— the virtuous emotions— the iRstirictlre priDciplci, 
and tntuitive convictions, of pious and reflecting men. 

Now, l^cee being the things, that &re beat knoun to 
ut— liut are most sensibly felt— most distinctly under- 
elood by the bulk of mankind: nuy be considered, as 
implanted in their nature, and " written in their hearts,'" 
— by a wise and gracuMS Providence — to the end, that 
those who " hav« twt the '* law„'" should be '* a law 
unto theraselvest" ' Aa such, therefore, they must ever 
be regarded — in Natural Belig^on->-as " the uldmate 
" tests, of truth and falsehood." Hence those argu- 
ment» — thus deti«ctin|^y styled, eloquent, popular, and 
declamolory— -which conust, of honest and direct up. 
peals, to these moral piindples, convictions, and feel- 
iags ; instead of suiFering in our estimation, on account 
of such charges are thereby proved to be — acoordJng t» - 
the rule laid down — the most philosc^nbical and satis- 
factory, that can be adduced, on this subject Whereas,, 
thoas meta{^ysical abstractipns, which refuse the applica^ 
ticHi of such tests> should ever be regarded with strong 
suspimon, ar harbooring some latoit (^qioBition, to the 
tiuth of mora) phentMnena, ud to the nature <^ things i 
which, otherwiae, tkey would net pretend, to despise and 
r^ecL 

VI. I b«v« already observed, that although predestioo- 
tiod does aot jHvtend, to t^e its premises Irom obeerva- 
litm, or expieneoce, yet, its advocates wmetimes appeal 
to pariiai views of facts, to corroborate thetr speculaUve- 
conctttaions. The length to which, this appendix has 
already extoaded, prevctits me from alluc^ng to more 
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than one of thi.'se. And X select it, not fur its ingenuity 
or real weight — foritBeema tome deficient in both, — 
liut because of the strange and undue importance, 
which I perceive attached to it, both in open contro- 
versy, and in private discussion, by the most excel- 
lent and pious, of modern Calvinists. It has been re- 
sorted to by Calvin himself, and by several other writers 
on that side ; ' but I prefer giving it, in the words of 
one, wliosc name is at present deservedly high, in the 
estimation uf the religious world. 

" Let us advert," says this author, *' to the anali^es 
" of the Aum«n system: Is not the principle of election 
" to special advantages, viable on every side? Do we 
" not find it in the various climates and temperature of 
" the earth ? and in the combinations of politicat in- 
" stitutions ? Why are the ravages of disease, and the 
" iperils of climate, connected with one country, and 
" not with another ? Why is the power of despotism 
" in the band of an European, to oppress the victim 
" of weakness in the Asiatic or African ? Why are the 
" refinements of science, prevalent in one quarter of 
** the globe, and the degradations of barbarism in the 
" other ? And is not the same inequality, the same gpe- ■ 
" cial choice in the distribution of benefits, equally appa- 
"rent in the superiorities of mental character? Why 
" are some men endowed with personal qualities, which 
" at once lift them above the level on which the multi- 
" tudes stand around them ? Why have the names erf 
" Alfred, Newton, Bacon, or ' Locke, become "endear- 
*' ed to our own- land, but'because they possessed qua- 

' Inst. v. ii. p. *n. Vaiigh, 87, 97, 131, &c. 
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" llficatiobs superior to those which mark out the ordi- , 
*' pary portraiture of human agents ? " ' 

As this reasoning claims for itself, the weight and 
iniportan<%, generally attached to tlie so justly, cele- 
brated argument from analogy, it is necessary to ex- 
amine, how for its claims are well founded. 

The argument from analogy, may be stated thus— • 
That it is probable, at least, that it is not improbable, 
that the Deity, in Hke circumstances, will act in a tike 
manner to what he has alreudy done : or perhaps, it 
might be more correct, to say, that in such cases, he 
would act on the same, or similar principles. ' Now, 
let US examine, how far the circumstances of the case, 
warrant the argument from anahgy or Ukenesi, which, 
it is attempted to establish, in the preceding quotations. 

In the first place, it is evident, that this present 
existence, is— to man — only a primary state. That 

'NoeVe ProspectB of the Christian Church. Lond. 1838, 
p. 19*. 

' " But it must be allowed just," says Butler, " to 
"join abstract reasonings with the observation of facts, 
" ar.d argue from such facts as are known, to others that are 
" that are fiie them :**'"Tbis method, then, of conclu- 
" ding and determining**" "being evidently conclusive, in 
" various degrees, proportionable to the degree and exact- 
" tiese of the mhole anahgy or likenets ; &c." 

I may also quote the definition of an antagonist:' — " Ana- 
" logy argues from proportionable causes, to proportionable 
" effects, and from timihriti/ of circumstances, to Hmilaritg 
" of consequences." (Belaham's Elements, Lond. 1801. — 
Introduct. p.1xxxiL) 
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19, It tias not been preceiled hj any ether— >the sub. 
jects of it, have not occupied any other ; bii^ there- 
fore its ineifualHes are those, of sioif^ ereation; and 
can have no reference whatever, to any pa»t condtfct 
c^ those concerned. Now, the utmost Uut analogy 
can infer front this view is, that thne may «xiflt 
similar inequalities of creation, among other beings, 
and in other worlds. Hmce the natiira] coacliwktn,. 
that there may be various orders iif angelic matC3U*a, 
widely difiertng from each other, ja glory xoA 
excdleoce. But, our &ture cnstenca will lie 
an tJtimate, not a ptimary sbOe—oae, tbe subjects of 
wfncb, will have obeady made their appearaiue, sod 
art»d their parta oa a prenoua seene ; and who mti 
hare thus exhibited, tbar various etmdoct and character, 
to a surrounding world. Hence, the ineqiialiiiet arising 
out of simple creation, can fumibh no analogy by 
which to determine the difierfloce* of tieir d^tinies. 
For the dtcumalanaes— so far conrnderad— «re totally 
unlike; and ans^gy is not a disutailaiity, but a likeness. 

In the next place, it is acknowledged on all banli^ 
that the present life, is one of probation: and that 
man is answerable for all the ^rifls conmiitted to bis 
chaijge. In this pcunt of view, tlie utmost that analogy 
can infer, from the inegtutlih/ of theae gift»^whether 
Batural (u* ^iritual— is, that thaee nay be other worlds 
of ffohaiioa, where amUar ^differences exist. But it 
is not denied, at leaat in words, (though the pnede^!-' 
narian tepresentations of a future judgaa^M^ — as has 
been shown do virtually tleny it,) that a future life- 
is to be one of rf^t&vtfion— one, wboae grodatioDa, must 
have a reference, to those previous ditTerences of 
fidelity and conduct, whose existence fthall he made 
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manifest, when the secrets 'of all hearts are disclosed, 
and every man is called to give an account of his stew- 
ardship. Hence, the gifts of this life, and those of 
M future, are under totally different circumstances. 
The former not only may, but must be — in thejJr** 
inttatice at least — irrespective: because, they cannot 
posnbly refer, to any state of probation. But surely, 
this furnishes no analogy, as to the distribution of those 
-blessings, which sh^I Ji^w such a state ; that is, ther« 
.is no anak^y, no likenets, no aimilarittf, between the 
concomitant circumttancea, of the two distributions; 
.and therefore, we cannot argue, that the character of 
the one, shall resemble that of the other. On the cod- 
,traiy, the extreme disaimilari^ of the cases supposed, 
should lead to the conclusion, that there shall be a cor- 
retpondent difference, in the natures of the req>ectivs 
' distributions. 

Similar inferences might be deduced from the consi- 
deration, that tbb life, is a state of ^ron^A, diacip- 
Jtne, and preparation; whereas, the next is expected 
to be one, of maturity, repose, and fruition, fiut the 
difference is so plain, that it seems to me unnecessaryt 
to press the comparison any further. 

Thus, it is evident, that the reasoning of the prece. 
ding quotations leads us, to confound a state of trial, 
with a state of retribution ; the yree gifts of creation 
mid of grace, with the retrospective awards of judge- 
ment; and the necessarily arbitrary adjustments, of a 
preparatory discipline, with those judicial consequences, 
which are to exhibit at once, its essential sanctions, and 
its permanent results. ' 



'Whoever will reflect eandidljr on the parable af 
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I may be further permitted to remark, that if care be 
not tahen to guard theargumentfrom analogy, Jrom'suA 
perversions, it may be made — iri the hands of the 
sceptic arid inBdd — to subserve tlie most bauefut pur^ 
poses. It may be said, for example, that since vice is 
Dften prosperous in this world, ve may conclude from 
analogy, that it may, (to a similar degree at least,) pros- 
per in the next : that as virtue is too often doomed 'to 
Etruggle with calamity here, it may al&o be equally 
unfortunate hereafter: thai since in temporal things, 
no diligence or precautions can ensure success, M, 
in spirituals, the most devoted fiuth and dbedience, 
may prove equaUy fruitless. Nov, the inconclufav&> 
ness of these, and ^milar statements, must, I presume, 
be shown in the same manner, in which I have attempted 
to point out the fallacy of the argument, contained in 
the preceding extracts ; that is, by showing, that the 
pretended anal<^ies on which they depend, do not take 
into consideration, the' most importani circumstances of 
-t^e cases, compared^—that they rest, on partial appeals 
'tofectB— tbftt they aie supported by an exparie-eii- 
'denCe ; and that therefore, they are not real and ttoe, 
•t|Bt only apparent, fencifui, and follacions. ■ 



,the Talents, wiU, I think, admit ths jiutnesa of tbeM 
. obsecvatitns. 

' Butler, did. not consider thai, it belonged. to hia inquiry, 
to secure from perversion, ttie argument he has so suc- 
cessfully used, in defence of true religion :->-" It is not 
" my design" he says, "toinquhc further JntOr the nature, 
"the foundation, and measure of probability ; or whehce 
" it proceed^, that likcnest should beget that presumption, 
" opinion, and full conviction, which the human mind ia 
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YXI- There V WQthei^ (jasi 
Pfcees^Tj to twtice, though ii 
Hnftdy tbe orditua-^ notions, o 
«K diwifid ; and the doctrine, 
phJMlt pf of Moral Necessity 
aacording Co the system adopi 
Will. .' I laean not to aUude i 
guiaent in favour, of necegdt 
prescience, or the divine dec» 
beep already con^dered, so fe 
plan. Those, npw to be <^ 
tbe supposed nifiure of thefac 
frov some arbitrary assum 

** acHnff- It is not 

lifih the shade* of 

isoniog, adopted by 

I above. For the same general ohservalions, 

nable me to apply to one, the test I have Ltid 



" to ■ recMve from it, and which it does necessariljK 

** pi in every one ; or lo guard agai/itt Ike errors, t» 

" » sotting Jmm analog it liable. This belongs to 

"■the BUDject of Logic, and is a part of that subject, which 
" hat not yet been thoroughly considered." Itis much to he TP^ 
gretted, that he did not apply his powerful mind, to thi* 
part of the subject. But, whoever carefully attends to his 
^tem of TeRsoiiing, so ss to aeiae on his princi[des, apd 
to imbibe his candid and investigating spirit, may eosUy 
avoid falling iiito such extraordinaTy and groundless per« 
Tersions of the argument fpom analogy, as that, the fal- 
lacy of which, 1 have endeavoured to point out. • ; 
See Dr. Thomas Seid's judicious obsmvations on An*, 
logy, in his " Essays on the Intellectual and Active Power* 
" of Man." — Essay I, chap. 4. 
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boK who wish to consider it — thow 
all. I shall, therefore, confine iny^el^ 
rthose, who advocate a moral necesMty. 
r liberty is ; that it extends to the' 
vill — to actions, but not to volitions. 
1, that our volitions— as they arise— 
personal conduct ; but, that we can- 
rise to our volitions— we cannot orif^. 
hem — that is, in other words, we con- 
ill or choose— our volitions must be 
moment of willing, not by ourselves, 
It that moment, external to ourselves. * 
lat no greater liberty can exist, or be 
supposed, than this, that a man can do (that is act) as 
he wills, pleases, or chooses ; though, at the same time, 
he cannot will, or choose, in any other way, than he is 

* Among motives, some reckon that " the state of the mind 
" that views a. proposed object of choice, is another thing 
" that contributes to the agreeableness or disagreeablenes* 
" of that object." (Edwards onFreeWjll. Edin.l818,p. 
13-) But a little after, the same Author remarks : "But 
" possibly it is needless and improper, to mention the frame 
" and state of the mind, as a distinct ground of the i^ree- 
" ablenesB of objects." • • • • * " perhaps, if we strictly 
" consiilra- the matter, the different temper and state of the 
" mind makes no alteration as to the agreeableness of ob- 
" jects, any other way, than as it makes the objects them- 
" selves appear differently beautiful or deformed, having 
" apparent pleasure or pain attending them." Acc<vdiag 
to the theory in question, it is evidently impossible, for any 
one, of hinutlf, to alter this bias, or state of the mind ; so, 
that I am still justiiied in stating, that this themy refers the 
whole determination of any tingle voHtian, to external in- 
, fluences, by whatever name they may be called. 
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impelled, or influenced t^ oootiTes. Id short, he-aaoot 
exwtdae any discretionary power— ^n wUUng itae^. All 
tbii, they think that they can prove, by abttract argu- 
ment. The substance of their pretended dcmonstraliont 
though it has been expounded, divernfied, and repeated, 
in every posMbie variety of form, that is calculated to di- 
vert attention, from the only true subject of inquifyr— 
viz. vhat is the ^fict of the case— Mnay be all conpressed 
into a few words, and is thus popularly stated, by ons 
<^ its latest advocates. 

" The Calvinist, on the other hand, affects to deride 
*' the notion of liberty, consisting in indifference and a 
" self-determining principle. If the will determine it- 
" self, then, because the will can act only by choosing, 
*' it follows, that in every free choice, there is a pre^ 
** viottt determination of the mind ; and for the same 
" reason this previous determination itself must be pre- 
*' ceded by another choice; and by repeating this argu- 
*' ment, you are inevitably reduced to the perplexing 
« dilemma, of acknowledging an infinity of volitions, 
*• ot of admitting the first volition to exist without a 
*' cause. In a similar way the opinion of a freedom of 
*' indifference is briefly refuted." (Dean Milner''s Essay 
on Liberty. Lend. 1824, p. 13, 14.)* 



* To the same effect Edwards. " And, therefbre, if the 
" will determines all its own free acts, then evervjree act 
" <f thmee it delermuied b^ a preceding ad of choice, 
■' choosing that act. And if that preceding act of the will 
" or dioice, be also a free act, then by these principles, in 
'" this act too, the will is self-determined ; that is, this in 
" like mamier, is an act tlie soul volnntarily chooses, or 
" which is the same thing, it is an act detwmined rtill by 
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^ ^ wbole ef this, snd t>f all such AFgumeAi^ Tn^ 
jcct, that llifty are f4t{^th» tmphtlosophical. Hecaatei^, 
Atf-ptetsoA to decide hj abstract reasomng, aa that, 
vhidi is truly, matter (^^t; and which, theKfoi^ 



'*«ip*a>«dingM:t of tbe'will «faoo«ing that.. And the- like 
"■toKfogma be obserrcd oT the Ust-naentioiwd act. Which 
" brings Ds directly to a contradictiai ; tvr it mppwMan 
" act of the will preceding the first.act in the whole train, 
" directing and determining the rest; or a free act of the will, 
" before die firat free act of the will. Or else we Must 
" come at last to an act of die will, determining the e/aaa^ 
" quent acts, wherein the wiU is not self-determined, and 
" ao is not a free act in. this notion of iVeedom ; hut if tbe 
"first in the train, determining and fixing the rest, be nqt 
" free, none of them all can be free." {Edwards on Free 
Will. Edinb. 1818, p, 39.) 

Were I inclined, to enter into siich merely speculative rea. 
■onings, it were easy to show, that this author — like most of 
those on the same side — does, in fact, beg the negative of the 
question in dispute ; vi2. whether man ha; a sdf-determtning 
■power, in willing, as well as In acting. For, it is quiteevident, 
Atlt any past act of the will, (that is any pa»l valitimi) is no 
more the faculty tfje//) that we call the will, than aaypati att 
of the man, whether menUl or bod^y, is the man hirasd^ 
Now, it will he found on examuiation, that the whole force 
of the preceding argument, (and much more, to the same 
'purpMe,-1>y the' aanw, and by various other authors,) evi- 
idontly depends, on the following aseumption: viz. that the 
iacuhy called, the will cannot act (that is will <)r t^oosft) 
without Jiidag routed into actbn (that is into volidon),by 
Mme inipulx, wfaethei' that impulse b« somewhat trom. tvifkr 
oat, 0r, some prenou volition of ksjpwn. Agd tJu| is ^ily 
WMTtnig, '(ro^ionnA sJbMtmanMrtjt «iu^t ^fffXoSiffifi) 
that tihe will cannot aot, without being afited upon— cannot 
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ought to be ^termtned by experience alone. The que». 
fidti i9~#b^ ihlAlfVeSpect, is ilie -nature ot man. AOil, 
Is this tb 'be detetmiiKd hy'hypoAteai, sp^uUt'ion, or 
toDJecture; ttltenWehavewidvio our reach— nay, in our 



act of itaelf, or detennine of itself— which ia the very point 
In dispute. So that, the entire of the preceding argument, ii 
founded on a VetilUi Principii. Yet, to this reasoning— 
which he exhibitB with the air of demonstration — Mr. Ed- 
wards recurs several ' times ; and whenever he wbhes to 
prove, that the will cannot act qf itself, or determine tifilsclf, 
he commences his proof, by asserting — in other words — the 
very thing to be proved : viz. that its determination, must 
be produced, by something from nithoiit ilseff, eithef, fii 
ikc shape 6f a motive or of a past wHtion. So that all hia 
demonstrations, proceed in this style. The Will cannol act 
of itself, (that is, freely and independently) because— it 
tnirjf be acted upon ; it cannot determine of itself, because^— 
it mutt be determined by something else. Which, is only 
expressing the same thing in other words, by Way of pro* 
•ving it. 

By the nse of a similar Pelitio Principii, it could, I ap- 
■prehend, be just as well proved, that we have no srlf mbe- 
'ing power : bnt, that all our motions must be produced, liy 
something else than ourselves. For no being can be pot 
■into tnotion, except by some act or movement communicating 
motion to it. If, therefore, any being move freely, or in« 
dependently of any external caase of motion, tfhen, sudi 
being must move itself, or communicate motion to ftt^. 
But, since no motion Can be communicated bat byan-ilct 
of motion, therefore, such a being must communicate thti 
motion to itself, by an act of motion, immediately preced- 
ing and producing the motion communicated ; — that is,- tjy 
lOme prevtMMaot of motion. Or elM we must •nppbse's 
moti(m'''pi«ilii««d,''widiout.any tllii% to {vodaMiitF thM-i^ 
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.own bospnift — the means of ascertaining the real truth, 
.by experiment? This fallacious method of proceediuf; 
with regard to mind, exactly resembles that, formerly 
pursued with regard to matter. But who would now 



an effect without a cause. And, by following the same 
resMHiing, it can be proved of this previout act of motion, 
that if U also be free and independent of any exlpmal cause, 
then must it likewise be produced or communic^d by ano- 
ther premoui act of motion ; or else, we should here again 
have an effect without a cause. And so, we are either driven, 
to acknowledge an infinite teriet of acts of motion, each 
preceding and causing the next ; or to admit, that some me 
of them, must be communicated by an external motion. 
And, if we acknowledge this of any of the series, we may 
as well acknowledge it of the last ; and thereby, free our- 
selves from the absurdly, of an infinite series. So thus it 
is proved, that No (etn^can move of itself : that is, origi- 
nate motion. To my mind, this reasoning is just as con- 
vincing, in this case, as is that of Edwards, to prove, that 
NO being can will, choose, or determine of itself; that is> 
originate volitions or determinations. And it may be re- 
marked, as shall be shown in another place, that this rea- 
soning would be juat as true ofthe Deity, as of any^nile 
being. 

Now, it seems to me, that the only sound and philosc^i- 
cal answer, to the topkiatry of both these argumenU is, to 
appeal to facts and experience. And, the phenomena of 
body and of mind, which I experience in myself, authorize 
me to rqect all such casuistry, without being at the trouble 
to refute it ; and to be content with replying, that 1 fed, 
. that I can move of myiielf, milkoul being moved by any 
- external cause— ^without any thing, in fact, but an exercise 
of my own free power of moving : and, in like manner, 
,th^ I equally /n^.diat IrmwiU or de^nuine of myself. 
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venture, to pronounce on the qualities of any substance^ 
without submitting it to the test of experimental ana- 
lysis? And shall it be said, that mind is of so much 



mlhoul being determined by any thing externul — without 
any thing, in ehort, but an exercise of my own power of 
choosing or determining. 

I confess, that neither side seems to me, to speak accu- 
rately, when they talk of the IVill, as acting separately from 
the man himself. It is the man that wills, determines, 
thinks, loves, hates. And, it also seems to me, that it 
would be exceedingly difficult— if not impossible — to give 
any definitions of these operations, which would bear logical 
examination. These are all felt, but cannot be defined by 
either tide, so as to lay a foundation in such definltioni, 
fur abstract demonstration. They may be desnibed by their 
efiects ; or the mind may be brought to turn in on itself, 
and to reflect on them, so that words of established usage, 
may come to be understood as expressing them. But as to 
dieir nature, it cannot be determined by speculation ; but 
each man roust judge of it in Ids own case. And it is 
demanding rather too much, to require from any man, that 
he should submit, to be argued out of his consciousness. 
To me, therefore, it seems more consistent, with what 
we experience within ourselves, to say, that man is «>«• 
scious, of possessing a power of willing or preferring, as 
well as of moving; and, that in willing, he Jeels himself 
as free, as in acting ; (I speak not of those, who have 
given the reins, to caprice, or to passion ;) while, he yet con- 
fesses, that both in bis volitions, and in his actions, he ought 
to determine, according to conscience and reason. If any 
one asks me, to defitie this power of willing, more accu- 
rately ; I confess, that I am unable to satisfy my&elf, much 
less otJiers, in any attempt of the kind. I feel.it, but cau- 
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IcBs importuice, that its propertiea, iff powers, iia ope- 
rations, are to be made the sport of theory and specula- 
tion ? FtH* my own part, the numerous controversies on 
thid subject have convinced me, that there is hardly a 
system that could be proposed — however vain or vision- 
ary — that could not be plausibly supported, by such ab- 
stract reasoning. Nor do I find, that the wildest of 
them all, can be satisfactorily refuted, except by an appeal 
to facts. Surely then, the true method of inquiry would 
be, to commence with facts— to examine in the first in- 
stance, what it is, that we experience — what it is, that 
yisfeel in ourselves— what it is, that we are consaooi rf. 

Nor is it a matter of much consequence, whether we 
can give accurate' definitions, of the marmer in which the 
mind acts, in exercising these powers, that we feel and 
experience in ourselves. Indeed, I doubt, whether it 
be possible to define at all, the manner o! mental ope- 
rations. But this does not diminish the force or clear- 
ness of our perception of th^ ea^lence. Who, for ex- 
ample, would doubt, that he can, as he wills, put his 
body into motion, or keep it at rest P Yet, who would 
pretend to define or explain, the nature or manner, of 
that operaijon of mind upon body, by which he achieves 
this result. He can, indeed, describe the eff'ect pro- 
duced, but not the manner of producing it ; he is con- 
ciotu, that he has the power of doing it, though he can- 
not tell hotv he does it. In the same manner, it may be 
extremely difficult — ^if not impossible — to define with lo- 
gical accuracy, the nature of that mental act, by which, 
the mind wills, cho<Mes, or determines — by which, it 
regulates, or restruns, or indulges, either it's own habi- 
tual prejudices and propensities, or those of the body 
with which it is connected — by which it can choose, b©- 
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tween things appar«itly indifferent (a moment before) 
even to itself ; and find a pleaeure, in the very act of 
choodi^, ofj as it were, of creatiog a preference. It 
may be very possible, to feel, or to be conecious of all 
tbia; and yet, it may be imposuble, to explain bow it 
oomes to po&a, or to define the manner, in which the 
will operates in effecting it And yet, all the preceding 
argunientB are founded oa the suppogitioo, that the cha- 
racter of this mental process, is to be determined by 
definition and demonstration. And Necessarians require 
ut^ to disown the possession of those powers, the man- 
ner of whose operation, we cannot thus explain and 
prove. For my part, I feel, that such a. demand, car- 
ries as little of rational authority with it, as if tbey 
should require me, to disclaim the pnwer of locomotioD, 
because I could not comprehend, much less define or 
demonstrate, the manner in which I ef^t it^ when I 
will it. And I doubt not, that were any of them to at- 
tempt so to define and prove it, thai metaphysical argu. 
ments could be devised— just as plausible as any of 
their's against Free Will — to prove that the ihUig so de^ 
fined was impossUile ; and which should so perplex and 
confuse the whole matter, as to compel them— as they 
compel us — to appeal to their actual experience, and to 
that firm conviction arising therefrom, in proof, that 
they are endowed with the powers, to which they lay 
claim. 

The whole question, therefore, must be decided — as 
a matter of fact—by experience. But experience, in 
this case, is consdousness. And, therefore, to consci- 
olianess the appeal must be made. .And, the question 
of fact, to be determined by consciousness, is this. 
Whether men, in willing or determitiing, do not, on 
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Wsny occasJODs, fed themselvesjree from any necestity 
of determining in one way mare than another, aod able 
to choose, or prefer any one of different things then pre- 
sent to their miad. Nay, even imme^ateh/ after making 
a choice, are they not often conscious, that they m\^t 
have choaen otherwise, than they have done, without 
supposing themselves, or the circumstances of the caae, 
in any way altered? If they experience within them- 
selvcB thii power in any single case, it is enough to 
prove its general existence ; even though in others, they 
may find its exercise restrained or overruled, whether 
by the bias of prejudice, by the power of habits, or by 
the force of passion. It proves, T eay, its existence, 
just as much, as any single instance, in which a man 
should find, that he could move his body, would be suf- 
ficient evidence to him, that such a power is proper to 
liis nature, when in the due possesnon of its ordinary 
functions ; though, at other times, he might find him- 
self shackli rzed by disease. 

Thus th w determined, is ; whe- 

ther man experience wiAln Aim- 

ad^ the e al capabilities. And on 

thi»poiot, man must be the judge 

in his own case. For his own conscience alone, and not 
the hypothesis, or arguments of another, must deter- 
mine, what powers he is possessed of. It is, indeed, 
impossible fur the philosopher, to put this question, to 
every individual of the human race ; and therefore, he 
Is oblige-" '- -'--'--- • , inferences from the general 
maxims mankind, (as I have endea- 

voured u es 13-15,) what would proba- 

bly be ti majority, were it possible to 

institute To me it appwrs, that the 
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prevailing opinioiiB, rules, .and custdtns, that rcf[ulate 
domestick and social intercourse; and which form the 
basis of ail political enactments ; rest on the supposititm, 
and testify to the predominant belief; that man it en. 
dowed with a power, of exercising over himself, both as 
to vohtion and as to action, a self restraiat, a self de- 
termination, a self eoDtrol, which would enable him in - 
most of his temporal coneems,' to miU and act other- 
wige than he does:'' and which, therefore, renders him 



" I mean no« here to assert. Ant man possesses this power 
in tptrilual things, wbile ungenerated and uttatiisied by 
Divine Grace. (See Appendix iii. and note, p. 10.) Bat, I 
see no prim& facie absurdity in the conjecture, (and I ad- 
vance it here only as conjecture,) that the same Being, who 
has conferred on man, by creation, this power in natural 
and temporal things, may, if it please him, confer by re- 
generation, a similar one in spiritual things ; and may pre- 
serve it nniuipaired, or may renew it, (according to bis 
good pleasure) by th^ influences of his Holy Spirit. Nor, 
do I see any good reason, for supposing, that any power 
so ccnoferred should rendei man, leM free in spiritual things, 
than be W48 before in natural things i On the contrary, if 
" He make us free then shall we be free indeed." (John 
yiii. 86.) B«t this is a mixed qnestion, that must be deter- 
mined by the wwd of God, and the experience of spiritual, 

' I have shewn by the quotation, in the note, p. 15, that 
the above is k fair ttatemenl, of the malter <^ fad in dis- 
pute. One or two more extracts may be added here. 

" Mr. Collins, one of the most admired writers on the snb- 
" ject of necessity, has stated the question in the following 
" manner ■ Man, he says, is a necessary agent, if all his ao 
" tions are so determined by the cause preceding each, that not 
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prt^ierly accountabte, for hie delermimtioiu, and for 
tiis conduct. 

In truth, even those -who in theory profess to dia- 
beKeve this, seem to act, as if they practically both 



" one put actitm could possibly not have come to pu^ or 
" have been otherwise than it hath been ; nor one future ac- 
" tion can possibly not come to pass, or be otherwise than it 
" shall be. But he is a free agent, if he is able under the 
" circumstances and causes he thenis, to do different things; 
" m-, ui other worda, if he is not unavmdably determined, in 
" every pcnnt of time, by the cirenmstaaces he is in, and 
" causes he is under, to do that one thing he does, and not 
" potsibh/ to do antf other." (Rees's Cycloptedia, Arts. Ne- 
cessity and Agent.) 

An author of 9 very difierent class, and ' an eminent 
Christian, uses similar language : " On the contrary, I 
" would define Necessity to be, that, by which whatever 
" comes t i come to pan, (all drcumstancea 

" taken i d can come to paM in no other 

" manner, prhich coinddes with Aristotle's 

" Definiti We call that Necessary which 

" cannot be otherwise." (Toplady on Necessity. Works, 
l-on. 1825. Vol, vi. p. 11.) 

" By the mechanism of human action I mean," (says Dr. 
Hartley,) " that each action results from the previous cir- 
" cumstances of body and mind, in the same manner, and 
" with the same certainty, as other eSects do from their 
" mechanical causes ; so that a person cannot do indtffer- 
" ently either of the actions A, and Its contrary a, while 
"the previous circumstances are the same; but is under an 
" abtolule necessity of doing one of them, and that only. 
" Agreeably to this, I suppose, that by Jrce mili is meant, 
" a poKcr of Anng either the action A, or its contrary a i 
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4«lt' ami belieted jt. " In the preset state," nyfl Dr. 
Reid, '* we see some irho aealously mamtain the dnc- 
" trine of necessity ; others who as zealously main- 
" taiD that of liberty. One would be aptto think that 



" while the previooa circumstances remain the same." 
(Hartley <m Man. Lon. 1791- vol. i. p. 500.) And these 
sentiments are quoted and adopted by Belsham, (Elems. 
p. 227.) 

" In other words," saya Dr. Priestly, " I maintain that 
" there is some fijed lam ^nature respecting the mill, as well 
" as the other powers of the mind, and every thing else in 
" the constUation of nature; and consequently that it is 
" never determined without some real or apparent cimte, 
"Jereign toiltelf, i. e. withouPsome motive of choice; or 
" diat motives influence us in some definite and invariable 
"manner; so that every volition, or choice, is constantly 
" regulated, and determined, by what precedes it. And 
" this coiutanl determination of mind, according to the mo- , 
" tives presented to it, is all that I mean by its neeettary, 
" determination. This being admitted to be the fact, there 
" will be a necessary connexion between ^ things past, 
"present, and to come, in the way of proper cauM and 
" iffeet, as much in the intellectual, as in the natural world ; 
" so that, how little soever the bulk of atankind may ha 
"apprehensive of it, according to the established laws of 
" nature, no evetU could have been, Uhanite than it hat 
" btm, if, or i* to be; and, therefore^ all things past, pre- 
*' sent, and to oome, are precisely what the Author of na^ 
" ture really ialettded them to be, and has made provitiat 
"fvr." (Priestly on Necesuty. I-on. 1777- vol, ii. p. 78.) 
This description, let it be observed, includes all things, sins 
sot excepted ; so that aU sins, not only in act, but also in 
their base motives, and in their abominable incitements. 
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" a practical hehet df these two systems should jModuce 
" very difiercBt conduct i» them that hold them; yet 
" we see no such cKfiereoce in- the affairs of common 
" life. The Fatalist deliberates and resolves, and 



both are, and ever have been " prectsdy what the Author 
" of nature miended them to be, and has nun/e prwhioH 
"for ! a" (See also Sect. x. same vol.) 

" Philost^hical liberty may be defined/' (says Mr. Crom- 
Ue, another advocate for Necessity,) " to be the power of 
" doing eHker of two contrary actions in any givea defi- 
" nite situation." 

" The state of the question," he continues, " may be 
" iUuitrated by the followine. .example. Judas impelled by 
*' kvarice, betrayed his master. A Libertarian affirms, 
" that he might have avoided the crime j a Necessarian 
" denies it, and asserts, that every man in the tame circunt- 
** ilances, in which he was placed, all things considered, 
" would have acted preciteb/ in the same way I ! !" * ' • * 
" A Necessarian, believing in the necessary concatenation of 
" idl events, maintains, that the treachery of Judas was the 
" certain and unavmdable effect of his situation at the time 
" of action, which situation was the necessary and pre-' 
" determined efie(.-t of a previous one; so that tracing to its 
*' wigin diis continued chain of neoetsary causes and ef~ 
"Jectt, of antecedent drcum stances, and unavoidable con- 
" sequences, tnery action of his life is ultimately ascribable 
"to that condition in which his Maker 6ri^nally placed 
" him. A Libertarian contends on the contrary, that there' 
" is no necestartf connexion between certdn situations and 
" certain volitions ; that in every condition in which he was 
" placed he might have acted otherniee than he did act; and 
" that his virtue and vice resulted, not from any previous 
" appoiottnent of the Deity, but from the determinations 
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" slights his faith. He kys dow 
" and prosecutes it with vigour and 
" and cwnmatids, and holds those 
" tbeir conduct, to whom he hath c 



" of his own free will. In general, a Necessarian believes 
" that every thing is predetermined by the Divine Being — . 
" that whatever has been must have been ; and that what- 
" ever will be, rmtst be." (Crombie on Philosophical Neces- 
sity. Lon. 1798. p. 5, 6.) 

The foregoing statement, rt 
by a declaTat4on of Mr. Tt^la 
first patents. The excuses r 
known. " And the man said, 
" to be with me, she gave me 
" ^nii the woman said, the set 
" oat." This defence, so gem 
as groundless and impious, i 
that the Necessarian hypothi 
therefore furnishing a proof, o; 
that scheme ; since the plea ^ 
rigkleoas judge, but a tremend 
which, on the supposition of 
defence, would be altogether ii 
unerring justice. In answer 
attempts to prove ; " that 
"were Necessitarians antecede 
" afterwards endeavoured to 
"principle of necessity, I m 
" part, I see neither the imp 
" lameness of the reasoning 
What a system must that be, 
man, and so zealous a Calvini: 
defence, such a declaration. 

I have given these extrac 
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He blames those that are false or unfaithful to him, 
as other men do. He perceives dignity and worth in 
some characters and actions, and in others demerit 
and turpitude. He resents injuries and is grat^ul 
for good offices. If any man Should plead the doc- 
trine of necessity to exculpate murder, theft, or rob- 
bery, bis judge, though a fatalist, would laugh at 
such a plea, and would not allow it even to alleviate 
the crime. In all such cases he 6ees that it would be 
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opinion and of practical feeling agfunst it, tbat even 
Necessarians themselves, whatever they may profess to 
the contrary, are obliged to regulate their conduct, on 
the supposition, that men are free agents, that is, that 
ihey can, on variou* occasions, both v>%U, and aci^ dtf^ 
Jerently from what they do. All of which goes to es- 
tabli^ the position, that the existence of moral liberty 
is supported by the most philosophical tests that can be 
resorted to on this subject ; because they are the things 
we kfww belt, and about which, we are most capdile of 
forming a practical — an experimental judgment: viz. 
the general testimony of consciousness— the prevuUng 
c(»ivictions of manluDd, as evidenced by their manner 
of treating each other, and of submitting to be treated 
themselves. 

Hon speculative and fallacious is the method of 
arguing, adopted in the extract cited before, (p. 1S5) 
may be further illustrated by the following c<Hisidera- 
tion; that it pretends to determine in this particular, 
(by such meiapbj/gical abstractions) not only the 
the nature of Man, but that of all created intelligences, 
nay, even that of the Deity himself- Now, what should 
we think of that naturalist, who should take iipon him- 
self to deduce and demonstrate from abstract principles, 
what must, or what must not he, those chemical pro- 
frerties, by which, omnipotence has diversified the myri- 
ads of wiknowm substances, that are crowded through 
countless unknown worlds? Would the reasonings of 
such a theorist be listened to for a moment, by prac- 
tical sensible men ? Yet, the foregoing arguments tend 
to assign limits to the creating power of God with regard 
to mittdy of the essence and possible varieties of whiiA, we 
are just as ignorant, as we are about those of mailer. 
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They pretend to prove that tb«re cMnot be BiKb ii 
thing as a free agent, or in other vords that Omnipo. 
tenee eannot create one ; nay, that even Ood faims^ 
must be a neceBBitated being! For, itise^ent flmt 
whoever an attempt is made to establish any thtibi^ 
of mind, by considerations of a general character only, 
and which do not so essentially itarolve soiine such 
qualities of finite beings, as shall afiectnally serve to 
reBtrmn its application to such beings alone ; whenerw 
I say this is done, the resulting eonctuaions, if tnA at 
all, must be true of aU beings vtiuttsoerer. The ai^ 
ments generally adopted by the supporters 6! itaoi^ 
neces^ty, seem to me to be of this descriptiite. Nor 
can I discover in them, any limiting premises Vbidi 
vould le^timately warrant them, to restrict fheir 
conclusions to an^ order of intelligences. Consequently, 
if true at all, they must prove the necessitation of the 
highest, not less than of the lowest of "beings : that % 
of all angelic existences, nay, even of the Ddty fainlMf 
a& well as of man. 

Most of its advocates seem to have felt this dlflU 
culty. Some have boldly admitted and marn'tained It; 
thusfalUng into a scheme of theology, presenting to 
practical difference, that I can perceive, from fatalism 
itself A scheme, " which not only -annihthites the 
power of man, but annihilates that of God iQso, md 
aubjects him, as well as all his creatures, to the iwctrtl 
^causes which he is unable to resist.'^ A ne<!es^iy 
wfaid) thus tngulphs and forces onward, in its residtkss 
and mysterious course, the volitions and actions of tbe 
Deity, as well of his creatures ; and chains up with as 

^ Stewart's Active and Moral Powers, voL II. p, 48S. 
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releetless bmde, tfae actnti energies of tnind, as tbe mere 
paBsiveneaB of matter. To vhtcfa scheme, it is lumeoes- 
sarj to prqxwe any other refutation, thui its dmious 
aad ««eoatidlable oppontiiKi, to those duogs that 
we know from experitmx^ and not fnm speculiriion^^ 
■H that man fetals within him, and sees passing aDound 
hin. 

Others «tideavoar tt> escape fn>m this moiratrotTs result, 
by attempts to show, that necessity in the Deity is not 
tlie same thing, as necessity in man: though, .as I 
have observed, tiietr acguments do not cont^ any 
^Dg, restiictii^ the conclti^on to coe, nore than to 
Ae -other. 

To this I may be permitted to add, that «ome «f the 
latest statements on this fioint, seem to me to involve 
the strangest incoDsist^iciBs. Necessity, when fre- 
dicsted of man, is insisted on as a ground of kuinSil^, 
and of course must be considered as a proaf of bis 
imptr^dion. Its adnrissitn -is therefore demanded <^ 
the pions, as a diedaimer of " self sovereignty^^ and 
independence^ aaid its upponenis are loaded with -the 
cJiarge, of aiming at something, approaching to Mlfi- 
deification. But, when the very same necessity is ap. 
plied to the Deity, it becomes the companion and 
safeguard of liberty— a proof of exalted excellence, and 
a just groiind o£ adoration and homage. These notions 
" of necessity and freedom go hand in hand— they 
" stand or fall together ; and the degree cS a man*a 
"freedom, in a certain sense, rises in exact proportion to 
" the strength of this necessity. The more powerful 
" the tendency «f taste, and the infiuence of externa) 
"inducements, the more vigorous is the freedom with 
" which anient exercises his volitions. The infinUe 
" rectitude tS the Divine nature, coi^oined with the 
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" mfinite clearness of his judgments re^wcting ends to 
*' be pursued, make him at once the subject of the 
" highest necessity, and the most wniinated Jreedom" ^ 

Here obviously, the remark may be repeated, that 
" these notions of necessity and freedom," relied upon 
by the author, and previously stated by himself, involve 
no consideration ot Jiniteneas, nor of any restrictioa de^ 
pending thereon; and, that therefore, the mention of 
InfinUff is superfluous, and can in no way a&ct the 
conclusion. Its introduction, therefore, here, as con- 
sHtuUng a dfffirence, is but an attempt, to divert atten- 
tion from the real character of the concluaon ; wtuch, 
by the very nature of the argument used in obtiuning it, 
is general, and which, therefore, if true at all, must be 
equaSy, and in the same sense, true of all intellectual 
beings whatever. Hence, if necessity be the ground of 
humility, in the oav case, it cannot be a proof of exal- 
ted exceUence in the other. 

The language and arguments of many Necessarians 
relative to the nature of Deity — the nature and 
manner of his volitions, &c. seem to me so presump- 
tuous, that I shall not imitate their error, by. enter- 

> GUbert, ut Sup. 5€S. 
Those who defend Necessity, on merely pht/rical 
grounds, are in some measure, free from this difficulty; 
since tketr arguments are peculiar to the nature of the hu- 
man soul, as it is represented by tkeir hypothesis. But, on 
the other hand, they are liable to be driven to a general 
admission of Materialism, as well with respect to the - 
Divine Essence, as with regard to the human soul; 
which would at once, render the former liable to all the 
argumenta, before only applicable to die latter; and thus, 
sBbject the Deity himself, to physical necessity. 
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ing into Uie discussion at all. For, BotwHhstand- 
ing much that has been written on both mdes by 
the ablest autborB, I must confess for myself, 
that I cannot form tlie remotest conceptiim, of the man- 
ner in which the Divine volitions arise or operate : even 
supposing, that I should be allowed to exclude altoge- 
ther, the perplexing ctmsideration of their eternal pre-ex- 
istence. When, therefore, it is asserted or attempted 
to be proved, that the Daty cannot possess " any self- 
determining power" — that he is so necessitated, that be 
never could have willed, or acted, otherwise than he has 
done, &c. ^ it seems to me, that such daring specu- 
lations deserve no other answer, than that inalinctjve 
rejection, which they generally meet with from com- 
mon sense, and from the feelings of practical men : who, 
conscious, that they themselves often might both will 
and act, otherwise than they do, cannot suppose, that 
the Creator is more limited in powers, than the crea- 
tures of his hands. ' 

•Edw. ut sup, part iv, s.7, 8— WUl.'.Sov.and EquiL 367, 
466. 

* Though unwilling to attempt, because totally unable 
to comprehend, any discussion concerning the manner or 
operation of the Divine Volitions ; yetj I cannot help 
remarking here, on the strange and perpleicing inconsia. 
tendes to which high Calvinists expose themselves by 
siding with Necessarians. To notice only one, we have 
it asserted, (as referred to in the preceding note,) by 
talented, pious, and excellent Calvinists ; that the Deity, 
in all his volitions and acta, and of course, in his 
decrees, and in his gi/is of grace, is so necessitated 
that he could not have willed, or acted, otherwise 
than he has done : and yet, Calvinists tells us, that his 
decrees and his gifts of grace, are so completely free and 
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Tfae other pait of tha dilemmB, set fbrdi in tke fore- 
going eiteaet, (p. l£5.) Fcmains to be considered.'-* 
" Yoa ate inevitably ledueed," says the Necessarian, 
" to the perplexing dii^nma, a£ adtnowledging an infi- 
*• nity of volitiwiB, or of admitting the Jlrgt vnUtitm 
** to exwt tBithmtt a caitsei" And " If once it should be 
" allowed, that things diould oome to pass without a 
" cause, Tfi should not only have no proof ct the 
" Being of God, but we should be without evidoice 
*' rf the existence of any thing whatsoever, but oar 
" moie immediately present ideas and consciousness." ^ 

unrestrained, that he might have saved those whom he 
has reprobated, and reprobated those whom he has saved; 
that is, that he might have willed and acted othenpite, 
than He has done. Or regard it in another point of 
" view — Necessity tells us, that it is the glorious excel- 
lence of the Deity, to be caitslrained in all his volitions 
and actions, to decide according to the best possible 
nwlives: while Calvinism tdils us, that it would degrade 
the Jreedoia of his grace and elections, to suppose him 
determined by any regard to the merits or demerits of 
of Moral Agents, as the motives of his decrees of eterqal 
rewards and punishments. Yet we find Calvinists making 
common cause with Necessarians, — Edwards, eulogized 
by Priestly, and Priestly in his turn, eulogized by Top- 
lady — and orthodox christians thus ranging them- 
sdves under the same standard, and lighting in the 
same ranks, as Hobbes, Collins, and Belsham. Surdy 
the Calvinist should suspect thii abstract part of hi« 
system, when be finds himself in such company ; and 
become more and more anxious, to curtail it of every 
dogma, which is not purely and plainly Scriptural. 

3 Edwards, 52. 
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This, it must be admitted, is an alanniDg; imputation 
on the doctrine of human liberty ; and could it be 
substwi dated, would be sufficient to determine every 
pious mind against it. 

Though sufficient answers have, as I conceive, been 
supplied by those, who have accurately examined our 
notions of " cause and effect," yet, for all practical 
purposes, it seems to me quite unnecessary, to enter 
into that discussion.— The main point to be considered, 
is this : Does the advocate for liberty Jeel his belief in 
the existence of a great First Cause, or the proof on 
which that belief is founded, to be weaker in his own 
view of the subject, than in that of the Necessarian ? 
The difference between them is simply this. The Neces- 
sarian says, every effect must have a cause ; and, there- 
fore, those effects called volitions and actions, must . 
have motives as their causes. * His opponent admits 

* ThoQgh it does not precisely belong to my plan, 1 
eannot refrain from quoting the arguments of a very able 
writer; who shows, even on abstract considerations, 
the absurdity of supposing mere molwes to be the tteces- 
sitaling causes of actions or volitions. 

" Necessity," says Dr. Clarke, " in philosophical ques- 
"tions, always signifies absolute necessity. Hypothetical 
" Necesuty, and Moral Necessity, are only ^figurative ways 
" of speaking, and in philosophical strictness of truth, are 
" no necessity at all. I'he question is not whether a thing 
"masibe, when it is supposed that it m, orthatit is to be; 
"(which is Hypothetical Necessity:) neither is it the 
" question whether it be true, that a good being, continuing 
" to be good, cuinot do evil ; or a wise being-, continuing 
" to be mite, cannot act unmisely; or a veraciimi person 
" continuing to be veracious, cannot tell a lie ; (which is 
" tfioral necessity.") — And these in truth, are all only identical 
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his first, but deniea his second position. He admits that 
every effeot must have a cause, or a somewhat 
that is supposed to produce it. But, for those effects 



propositioiia. " But the true and only question in philos- 
" sophy concerning liberty, is, whether the immediate phyti- 
" cat cause ot principle of action, he indeed in him whom we 
" call the jlgenl ; or whether it be some other reason suffici- 
" enl, which is the Teal cause of the action, by operating 
" upon the agent, and making him to be, not indeed an 
" agent, but a mere patient." (Clarke's Controversy with 
Leibnitz. Lond. 1717. p- 287.) 

" But," says the same author, " what idea can any man 
"frame, how pleasure or pain, which are mere passive 
"perceptions; or how reasons, motives, and arguments, 
• " which are mere abstract notions, can be the pht/tical, 
" necessary, and efficiatt cause of action f May not an 
" abstract notion as well strike a baU, as be the efficierU cause 
" ol motion in a man's body ? occasions indeed they may be, 
" and are, upon which that substance in man, wherein the 
" self-moving printnple resides, freely exerts its active powtf. 
" But it is the self-moving pnndijle, and not at all the reastm 
" or motive, which is the physical or ^icieni cause of 
" action. When we say, in vulgar speech, that motives or 
" reasons determine a man: it is nothing but a mere 
" Jigure or m^aphor. It is the man "ih.^ freely determines 
" himself to act: reasons, or perceptions of the undevsta&d- 
" ing, can no more (properly and strictly speaking) de- 
" termine an action, than an abstract notion can be a s«h- 
" stance or agent, or can slrilce or move a piece of matter. 
" For understanding, or judgment, or approbation, or 
" liking, or whatever name you please to call it by, can 
" no more possibly be the efficient cause of action, than 
" rest can be the cause of motion. Nothing can possibly 
" be the cause of an effect more considerable than itself. 
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called volitions, be asngns causes that he ctHiceives to 
be more probable and more adequate in theniselTes to 
produce volitions, than tbone ideal things called motives: 
viz. the agents, whose acts tbey are acknowledged to 



" Nothing that is pauive, can possibly be the caiue of 
"anything that ia active." (Clarke's answer to Collins. 
Lond. 1717. p. 11, 10,9.) 

As far as abstract argument can go, this seems to me a 
fair statement of the question ; and it is, moreover, full 
as good an answer, as the assumptions and casuistry of 
those on the other side deserve. I confess, however, 
that this being a dispute concerning a matter of feet; viz. 
what is the nature of man — is he, or is he not, a necettUaled 
being? — it seems to me, that the most satisfactory, as 
well as the most philosophical method of determining it, 
is by experiment; that is, by the appeal to consciousness. 
Considered, however, in this point of view, there is enough 
in the arguments just quoted, to throw the onus probandi 
<m the assertors of Moral Necessity : and to make it in- 
cumbent on them, to prove by actual experiment, that 
their very improbable (not to say impossible) assertions, 
ate something more than assertions ; and that those Attract 
things, called motives, can be applied to living beings, 
as ^fficieytt and necessiialtitg causes, in producing and deter- 
mining volitions and motions, in as absolute and irresistible 
a manner, as mechanical or physical causes produce their 
constant effects : which is a position, that, in Hty opinion, 
they cannot prove by Jacts .- since it appears to me, as I 
have before stated, to be so decidedly opposed to those 
moral and physical phenomena, that we experience within 
ourselves individually ; and to all the indications of the 
universality of such phenomena, which are deducible from 
the maxims and conduct^the social and political regulations 
of mankind. 
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be, and without whose agency, it must in any scheme, 
be allowed, that they could not exist. And whereas 
the Necessarian defends his view, solely by abstract 
argunent ; his opponent appeals to experience and con- 
sciousness ; asserting that he fteU that he is not 
necetaarihf or unavoidably determined by any motives, 
in willing or choosing ; but that he can consider and 
re-consider them, and that after all, it Is he himsslf, 
and not the motives, that wills, chooses, and deter- 
mines; though he acknowledges, that he ov^hl to 
will and choose those things, that reason points out to 
him, as the most Bt and proper. ° 



' Thus, the advocate for liberty admits, that effects 
must have causes : Judging, however, nof from speculation, 
but from those things which he hnotvn best — his own feelings 
and consciousness — he finds that the causes of volitions, 
are those intellectual agents, whose mental acts all par- 
ties admit them to be : whereas the Necessaritui rejects 
with disdain — as totally inadequate to his exalted notion, 
of a cause — the idea, that real agents are the causes or 
producers of their own acts ; and pompously announces to 
us, that certain nonentities called motives, are more 
adequate to their causation or production. 

Now, it must be admitted on all sides, that a mere 
midive never could alone and of itself, produce a volitimi 
nithout the co-existence of some mental agent. So that 
were all such agents destroyed, all voliUons must cease. 
Whereas, the absence of all motives whatsoever, could not 
infer the destruction, either of the agents themselves, 
or of their powers of acting; and, therefore, ould not 
render it impossible, that they should act or produce voli- 
tions, in the absence of such motives. Even then, in ab- 
stract argument. It might be fairly asked, which is the 
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How then, is the argument for tl^e being of a God, 
less convincing to the advocate of liberty P Does his 
consciousness of willing or choosing, guide him to any 
different result, from his consdousness of reflecting, 
reasoning, &c.P Does the former, any more than the 
latter, mislead him to fancy, either that he himself is 
uncaused, or that he is self-caused — that he is uncreated 
or self-created? He can answer from experience. 



moat probable cause to aasign, as producing an act or 
volition ; its acknowledged agent a real being; or that 
ideal thing, a motive — an agent; of whom it ia not 
impossible to suppose, that he might produce a volition, 
in the absence of all motive — or a motive ; of which it is 
evidently impossible to imagine, that It should of iudf 
produce a volition, without the co-existence of some 
mental agent. 

In answer to this obvious and natural reasoning. Neces- 
sarians resort to a curious evasion. They argue that, even 
were they to admit agents to be the causes of their own 
acts, yet, they would still require us, to assign olher 
causes why they should act in one particular way, rather 
than in any other. (Crombie, p. 9. Edwards, part 
2, sect. 4.) 

Now, it is quite obvious, that if they act or will at 
all, they must act or will in one way at a time, and 
not in every way, nor in opposite ways. Just as a being 
endowed with the powers of locomotion, must, if he move 
at all, move in one direction at a time, and not in every 
direction, nor in opposite directions. To say, then, 
that agents may be endowed with a power of causing or 
originating action or volition in general; but not with 
a power of originating any particular action or volition— 
or, to say, that a being may have a power of generating 
motion in general; but no power, of generating any par- 
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tiiat it generates io his mind no such preposterous po- 
tions. If not, be then argues ftom effects to causes— 
that there must be a Being, who has created him^ with 
all his powers of wiUiT^, reflecting, &c. and so 
according to the usual reasoning, he ascends to a 
First Cause of all. Now, let any one state the argu- 
ment for the Being of a God, on the Necessarian 
hypothecs ; and show, how such hypothec adds thereto, 



ticular motion, that is, in any particular direction; is 
to assert distinctione, of which, I mnst confess, that I can- 
not form any clear conception; and which seem to me, 
no better than verbal quibbles; or attempts to retract, 
under one form of ezpreasion, what has been conceded 
under another. 

Indeed, if there be any meaning in such an expression, 
as, molkm in general, when distinguished from particular 
motions : I suppose it must mean, motion deprived of any 
particular direction ; which, from the very nature of mo- 
tion, is evidently, an impossible thing. To admit, there- 
fore, that af^ents mai/ possess the power of generating the 
former, but not the latter, is to admit an impossibility, 
and to deny a possibility -.—and the same may be said 
of the attempt to distinguish between the power of origi- 
nating volitions in general, and that of originating any 
particular volition.^But it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further. 

It seems to me, then, quite answer enough, to repeat 
the argument already used, which is not limited by any 
such unintelligible distinctions ; and by which, it a^qiesrs 
much more reasonable and natural, to ascribe the causation 
or production of particular acts or volitions, to those ag^ta 
whose acts they are, and without whom, it must be ad- 
mitted that they could not be produced at all; than 
to motives, which are evidently inadequate in thtmselves 
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either strength or perspicuity. For my own put, I 
cannot percdve how it does ather: oa the contrary, 
it Eeems to me, that it has a manifest tendency, to 
cloud and confuse it 

For, in the first, place,— it stta aside con^ciousneai 
as the proper judj^ of the Jhcts of the case, and 
thereby opens t1)e door to endless speculations, well 
calculated to render Natural Theology totally unintel- 
li^ble to muikind. 

aloae to produce them, mithout the co-existence of such 
agents. 

The truth is, as I have observed before, that the whole 
difficulty arises from this ; that we cannot either under- 
stand or explain, how we will or determine; any more 
than how we move. We can Jieel, and therefore we assert, 
that we can move of ourselves ; but cannot tell hotv. And 
in the same way, vejeel, and therefore assert, that we can 
will or determine of ourselves ; but cannot explain how. 
And it seems to me, that whoever, on either side, attempts 
more than this, does indeed undertake an imposabte toA ; 
and may, therefore, be driven by his opponents, into end- 
iess inconsistencies. 

On this account, I set but little value on the foregoing, 
or upon any other abstract arguments, that have been 
advanced on either side of this controversy, I believe, that 
there is no truly safe or philosophical guide, \>\xt experience. 
And this tells us, that it is we ourselves, and not motives, 
who will and act; which is sufficient proof to us, that 
we are the cauce* of our own volitions and actions. 
And the same experience teaches us, that On many occasions 
we might will and act, olkermse than we do ; which is 
enough to convince us, that we are not necestitaicd ; but 
are truly accountable, both for our determinations or in- 
tentions, and for our actual conduct. 
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Secondly*— it argues that there cannot be any tuch 
Mng as a mental agent, capable of willing or deter- 
mining oi himself; or in other words, that God can- 
not create such a Being : (thongh the consent of the 
greater part of mankind, testifies Ut the fact, that we 
ace ourselves such Bangs:) whicli is iiaposiog on 
Omnipotence, a most unnecessary and degrading limi- 
tation. The proof, therefore, of the existence and 
attributes of the Deity, which involves the n,ecessity 
of such a limitation', is surely not more calculated, to 
establish or to exalt our notions of the Great First 
Cause, than that which is free from it. 

Thirdly — The arguments that are adduced to prove 
that there can be no Beiti^ capable of willing or choos- 
ing of himself, are of such a general character, that if 
they be conclusive at all, they must be so with regard 
to cUl beings, whatever— even the Deity himself. So 
that we must believe of Him, that He cannot will or 
choose of Himself; but that there must be other pro- 
duciog causes of His volitions, beudes Himself. 
Nov these causes, whatever they be, must be as eternal 
taHia volilionB, that is, as Himself : so that in trutli, 
He is not the Great Fimi Cause ; but at best only 
coeval, and co-operative with other causes, which, ac- 
cording to this view, are, in a certain sense, the pri- 
mary causes of everything; since they cause His vo- 
miens, which cause all things. ^ This notion of the 

* If there must he causes of the Divine volitions, other 
than the Deiti/ himself, it may fairly be asked, what ar«tJie 
causnot these causes? And bo on, till we come to hjirst 
cause tJij^erei)^ from the Deity himself ; or else, aflmit of an 
eternal series, which, (whether it's Unka be all denominated 
causes, or all effects,) must have, oa (his supposition, an 
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Deity,- let those espouse, who can pei'suade' them- 
selres, that it is more intelligible, or ' more wtnthy 
of Him, than the other. It seeoiB then to ine> 
that this hypothesis, instead of assisting to establtsht 
or to simplify the proof of the existence and attri- 
butes of the Great First Cause, does in fact per- 
plex and confuse it ; and that, moreover, to such a 
degree, as to render it quite unintelligible by, and 
therefore useless to, the balk of practical men. 

Ob the whole, I cannot but esteem it highly jwe- 
sumptuous, to pronounce so dt^matically on the nature 
of those intellectual beings, concerning whose various 
capabilities, we have evidently no experimental know- 
ledge whatever. And it seems to me, as unphiloaophical 
in our own case, as it is presumptuous in that of 
uriknoien beings, to substitute abstract argument and 

independent and necestary existence of it's own; so that 
the Deity could not be the Great First Cause. If, to' evade 
this difficulty,- it be admitted that the Deilt/ may have the 
power to originate volitions ; then, in the Jiril place, those 
ailments, which pretended to~ prove the general impos- 
sifolity of- this power in any case, must be abandoned ; and 
something peculiar to the nature of mortals, must be assu- 
med as grounds of the demonstration ; that is. Moral Ne' 
cettiU/ must be given up and Pkyacal Necessity (Material- 
ism,) must be substituted; with which I am not at present 
Concerned. And in the next place, this power, since the 
Deity would possess it, and since there is in it nothing of 
the character of Infinily, must be admitted to be communU 
cable — and then, the only question remaining, would be 
one o£ Jad; whether it has been communicated to Man f 
How mei^ wiser, how much simpler, and how much 
more Philosophical, to begin with /acts, than to plungv 
into this sea of difficulties and abstractions \ 
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-metaphygiad spamlatimu, for that experience, tttith 
can ^ne decide the •HMtfter: mdof whKh, conantAi*- 
n»s « tiie only adequate j«4ge. To this tribunal, 
therelWe, as the 6nRl resott, I conceive that the aypeal 
-must be submHted; land that the dednion nitflt be 
-awarded, not by a few thtorists, "but by 'the minority df 
practical and sensible men. 

Of SD rituch consequence, fa^s the appeal to cott- 
-scioiraness been always esteemed, that in ihe l&tter 
:«tage8 of the ettntroversy, bcvctoI eminent adrocatea of 
Necessity, have attempted to dkhn It's v«<dict, as fa- 
vourable to their own opinion. ^ In following up this 
attempt, if seems to me, that they have greatly misre- 
presented the nature of its testimony. It would he im- 
poEsible, withoat considerably exceeding the Umits 
which I have prescribed to myself, to give even a 
: compendium of their' statements, and of the refutations, 
by which, as I conceive, they have been, or may be 
fMrly met. I shdll, therefore, only offer a few gene- 
ral observai^cms on l^e subject. 

- In thfe^rK 'place: Theleng^-of time that elapsed 
'before the attempt 'was made hy Necessitarians ; anS 



? " Bat this apprtd to ConsciOusnees, in proof of Free 
" Agency, proceeds altogether, (aocording to s«»ie lale 
" writers) on a partial and superficial view of t^ subject; 
." the evidence of consciouBness, when &U circumBtances are 
." taken into the account and duly weighed, being .decidedly 
" in favour of the scheme of Necessity. Dr. Hartly was, 
" I believe one of the first, (if not the first,) -^f/ut denied 
" that our consciousness is in favour of our Free Agency." 
(Stewart's Active and Moral powers, V, ii. p. 510.) 
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di^ag which, Atsf oqfcppsed t« this KppettH. iv^i^fi but. 
taetafbymai spe^uJatipni ; is in itaelf, a prs^ plain 
pmd, fhgt . tuffh an appeal, v»s ationtted. even by 
thoiDsehfe^ to. be uiifav(»jr«hle to their cause; or inr 
idbar nords, ^at l^ prevaiHug t^noioos — the Patnral 
fediagKr-rthe piacticaL conduskaia of the bulk at man- 
kind, were repugnant to that %ien«:rT-in short, that 
the tastimoay of consciousness wax obrioudy against, 
thenii Now, to set about proviqg by argument that 
this testimony— -previously admitted ta be unfavourable 
to them — was on their dde, was nothing better,^ thaa. 
an attempt to di^)i»ve the existfuoe, of an ackn/oae- 
Udgedjact. Aqd whatever ingemuity may have been, 
displayed in the effort, the utmost that can he conce- - 
dad to BWJie ai^gumeat i% to renew the investigation 
as toi tthe ,fiict whose e«wA»ic« is questiooed; that is, . 
in the case ujider cauidei)ati<Hi---to rqieat the ag- -. 
poaL Dot coaseiousuew ; and to call on maakind for a 
recaan4ered verdict: and this has been in £ut done 
fay their renewal of Ibe controversy. 

To show dieo, that their arguments possessed any 
vali(Kty-rmy aecordwioe witb the nature of tUngs — 
it diould be proved, that they bad succeeded m alttring 
tbe testimony oS consciousness in this mattw. Bui I 
am yet to learn^ that theordiuaFy practice — tbe pre- ■ 
valent maxims— the soci^ and political regutatiens of 
mankind — in short, all those general results, whidi, 
embody, as it were, and exhibit the verdict of con- 
sciousness on ihis sulgect, — I have yet to learn that 
these have undergone any material change, or indeed 
any change at all: — jn consequence of the arguments 
aBuded to. 

In the .^eronrf place; I may observe, that although 
they profess then* readiness to abide by the result of this 
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appeal; yet tbey do in fact — and at the very same 
time — evade and disown it. For they pretesd, that but 
tew are competent witnesses . in this case ; and, that 
those few ought first to be initiated in their meU^hy«i. 
cal mysteries, before they be allowed - to entertain or 
to pronounce on the question. And, by uich stipula- 
tions as these, tbey endeavour to exclude from the deci. 
lion, the suffraj^ of the majority of mankind : or in 
other words, at the very moment that they affect to call 
for a general verdict, they seelt to anticipate and to 
set it aside. 

Who indeed ever heard before, that any inquiry into 
the general properties of human nature, whether mental 
Of physical, was to be restricted to the bodies or 
minds of the Literati and Virtuosi — the Metaphysician, 
and Logician ? What Physiologist would confine him- 
self within such limits, while investigating the nature of 
the human coDstitution, or the texture of the human 
frame ? and what better reason can be urged for placing 
such restrictions on any inquiry into the moral and active 
powers of our species ? Are not these powers, as busily 
engaged, as fully developed in the details of practical 
life, as in those of casuistry or meditation P Is not the 
exercise of energy and forbearance, of self determination 
and self control, as much called for, in the pursuits of 
trade or of agriculture — in the bustling scenes of the 
forum, the cabinet, or the camp ; as in the retirement 
of the cloister or the closet P and are not persons so 
eij^ged, just as conscious as any others, of what they 
^el in themselves— of what capabilities tbey possess— 
and what powers they exercise P In truth, they are 
much mcH-e likely to give an unbiassed and practical 
testimony in this matter : and it is quite proverbial, that 
mpn of business, and men of the world, are better aoi 
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cpiainted-vidi human nature; and more compoteut judges 
of it's .capabilities, -and of-it's tendencies; and -better 
qualified to influence and direct them, than mere theorista 
or Bpeculators. There is, therefore, - no groond that I 
can perceive, for excluding their testimony in the appeal 



' Lastly ; .To dwell no longer on a sul^ect, so fully and 
so ably handled by- others ; it is too generally assumed 
by Necessarians, that the . advocates of Free Will con- 
tend, that this faculty exists in equal vigour in all 
men; and in the same men at all times. And as it 
is easy ta produce instances, where the conduct of indi- 
viduals warrants the conclusion, that they are not free 
qgentA, but the mere slaves of caprice or passion ; so, 
it is argued from such cases, that there . is no such 
thing as this Free Will; and that no man has his 
own feelings, wishes, or conduct in his own power. 

But in truth, the opponents of Necessity, do not, 
ather by their arguments, or by their assertions, BUf>- 
port any such position ; no more than they main- 
tain, that all men are equally endowed with the rea- 
soning faculty, or that the same men are eqmHiy 
nitional at all times. Indeed, it would be contrary 
both to experience and to analogy, to suppose, that 
this gift .of God should be exempt from that variety, 
which is evident in ail the other faculties, with which 
it. hath pleased Him to endow human nature. And> 
in the next place, though it be fully admitted, that 
in the cases alluded to, the individuals have bartered 
their free agency, for the service of some ruling pro- 
pensity ; yet it does not follow, that they iMVer. pos- 
sessed it in any degree ; and much less, that the cha- 
racter of all other men, is to be judged of by their 
standard. To confine our attention to them, is to in- 
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BtituM bttt a Fe^iiote^ aod incoqcliuejive ^p^ip^tt,. 
To be iiBpti^ctl. it sbovld be geiier«l ;; wd to be JMSt-»- 
•Ten IB thi8 0np»« quwMop— it ahoM ex/xui, ta ttMH 
»&o2s liTWi:. for tbece <r« few^^ hQ)«««^ d^^vadfd^ wbo 
wiU not vii/lPvkdfSfit. thftt tj^e hua «t tjnte. vb«9 tlwjp 
might have both willed and acted olheriBm than thajr. 
did; and«tt{ii;btthu»hBReesfapedtheiiiiieiable,b(ai^ige, 
iido wbkb titey buve surreDdered thens^'ves. 

In short, these teens bo leaaca, vhj tfiat Boral 
power, by which man exxrasea. self detenninaUoa or 
self control, AmilA net like all tbe other gifts«f 6dcU 
be BHSoeptible of iotproReweflt or deteiioratioo, aeooz^ 
iag as it is cultivated or abuBed--according oa the ooa 
haad^ aa it io itrengtlmied by ^ptopa esmtiae, and ex. 
altect by wi aUianee with reason aad rdigim ; or oa 
riie other, as it is weakened bj neglect, permled by 
the indirigence of ce^rice, op subjugated to tha domi- 
neering derainion office. Accordingly, the cases- aUu- 
dect to, are generally regarded by tbe wise and vir- 
tuous, as instances of nxval degradaticn, — iastanees, 
where cominued tranagressioa has mgendered hakitt- 
stewig as fetters, — where the will has gradually lost 
its proper predonunanee, and yielded up the «njHre ot 
tbe man tv usurping pasoons. ' 

Yet, it is remarkable, that aceordtog to the Gcbene- 
of mond necessity, which places the greatest exercise o#^ 
freedom,- in the most unrestrained indulg^ce <^ tba 

' " Mankhtd," says PaJey, " act more from ktAit duui 
" reieetimi." • • "If we sre wt so great a d^ree, psanve 
" mder our habits, where, it is asked, i« the cx^eisa t^ 
'*' viFtue, tbe gnik of ^ee, er any use of moral or religiou*' 
" knowledge? I answw, — In the Jbrmivg and aminKtiMg 
"of these habits." Mar. PhUc fiaok L c. 7.) 
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Wtrdttg^t inetive or impulse, these vttry penotu would 
intMbit, -the bett onirplefi df trur Itberly. 

Tin», a itfte tuitfaor exptomng the syateoi adopted 
■ty medem OklTTiriita, describes tiieir Necessity, as 
** tbe naterrtl accnnpannnent at <tliKt fmedom mtfa 
" which a nsn t^t/mKa accordmg to the dii^MMttum 
"cf his mind, and the view vhiidi be takes of 4he 
•• "o^etiU preteHted iohim.^ • • ♦ " Tfaeae notion of 
" seoemtyand &«edoin go 'band in hand— <4^y.Btaiid tsr 
'" fall t^^e^eri; and the dcfft-ee at a mraV fieadam, 'm 
'*' a certob sense rises in exact iproportion to iite 
" Streugth of this neeersily. Themoie-'poaieigfiilthe teu- 
" deneg of bate, and the ittfi,uence ^ ew^tiial indmte- 
" rntntr, the more vigorous is the Jreedom "wiUi wfaiidi 
" an agent exercises his volitions." ® According to 
this theory; the wretched victim of licentioosess, -when 
«ufflcient1y Toused \\y external t«d«ccme«fa,— -the infe. 
'tuated votary of amUtion, when a vacant throne arises 
■to^is maddening view ; exhibit the moBf-vigorons free- 
dom, with which an agent exercises his volitions. Vet, 
-according to ordinary language and -feeling, they would 
be regu'ded by all the wise and virtuous — ^by ill those 
■vbo were not under the same infatttating influences ; as 
-the deluded and miserable slaves of lust and passifm. 

>Oilb. Mem. Will. p. 56S. In l&e manner Tqpkdy. 
" Whatever the soul does, with the^^ beiU of prefecence 
" and desire, m that, the eoul acts freely." (Neces. p. 10.) 
1 should say, on the contrary, that those who culdvate 
morality of life will admit ; that the more they can rise 
BuperitHT to the impulses of inclination, and the force of 
^Bsion ; the more they feel themselves at liberty, to regu- 
late their determinations and conduct, according to the die. 
tates of reason, the suggestions of conscience, and the laws 
of God. 
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They may call thb Necessity if they will;' but.how 
can they call it mcval or i^ilosophical Freedom f And 
if itbeNecessity, it is produced by the fault of the indivi- 
dual. It is not the »*mple poduction of creation ; nei- 
ther is it the necessaiy, (though it may be the probable) 
r^ult of creation, combined with the circumstances, in 
which he has been placed. For, as I havr already ob- 
served, there are very fevf of the cases alluded to, 
in which the individuals themselves, will not acknow- 
ledge, that there leaa a period of their liveo,' when 
these habits were not inveterate ; and when they m^ht 
have both lived, and acted, otherwise than they did; 
and, that to such an extent, as to have escaped the 
miserable thraldom, in which they have been inT<dved. 

On the whole, it seems tome, that the testimony of 
consciousness, and all the indkations of that testimony, 
which are to be found in the language, laws, maxims, 
and opinions' of mankind, are repugnant to oil the - 
various theories erf Necesaty. 

But, whatever may be result of the appeal to consci- 
ousnesi, this much, at all events, must be admitted, on 
the principles of sound and experimental ^\\osa^y i 
that it is by such appeal, that the question . must be tilA- 
mately decided. For the inquiry is, whet the nature of 
man actually is, not what it ought to be, nor what it 
mutt be : and this as has been already observed, must be 
determined by experiment, not by hypothesis or specu< 
lation. 

Wherefore ^ whenever a man of plain understanding 
finds himself puzzled by such metaphysical subtilties, aa 
those alluded to, he b, I conceive, perfectly authorized 
to reject them, (at least in his own cam,) on the testimoni^ 
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of bU ownjbelinffs and consciouiness, for these are the 
things bett known to him i and therefore, he can have 
no surer, no safer criterion, of what teally is the con- 
stitution c/t his ovm nature. 

But it Boay, and it 'has been objected by a most rta- 

* pectable writer, to those, who without attempting to 

* discuss EdwanTs argumpnt, set it down as nothing 

* more than an intricate puzzle or quibble,' that, " if 
" tbia argument be what th^ represent it, there must 
'* he some way to unravel the puzzle, althou^ they 
" hare not the skill, or will not take the trouble to dis- 
*' cover it." 

* To this proportion,'' * I object, 1st, Because I can 
' see little or noting in the argument of Edwards, which 
f has net be^i completely answered by Clarke or by 
^ Beid. 3nd, Because the consequences to which it 

* leads, (although to the satiafaction of a few specuhu 
■* tire men, they may perhaps be evaded by means of 
f subtle refinements and distinctions,} are so directly 

* contrary to the common ^eUngg oaA judgments of 

* mankind, as to authorize any person a! piain under- 

* standing boldly to cut asunder the knot, which he 

* was unable to uidoose. In leokiog over 'Ave article 

* Sophisms in our dementary books of It^ic, I find many 

* (sueb as Achilles and the Twtoise, the Liar, the Bald, 

* the Sorites ch- Acervus, and various others,) to which 

* 1 riwuld be mu^ more at a loss to give a satis- 
' fiutory reply, than to any thing allied by Collins 

* or Edwards; and yet I dtould think it a most unwise em- 

* ployment of my time to waste aa hour in the refuta- 

* tion of any d£ them. Nor would I feel much mortifi- 

* cation if I diould be accused t£ wanUof candour for 
*n^tber consottiag to admit the conclusion, nor to 
' undertake the irksome task of combating the premises. 

S A. 
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* Of the truths tlisputed in these sophisms, there is not otie 
' in my opinion more certain thttn that of man's free 
' agency ; a fact of which our consciousness is so com- 
' plete, that we cannot even form a conception of, a 
' more perfect ' freedom of choice than we actually ^s- 
f sees. On this point it has been justly and acutely 
' remarked by Mr. Necker, that " when we reflect 
"*' upon our faculties, we can with ease ima^ne a supe^ 
" rior degree.of iotelligence, of knowledge, of memory; 
** of foresight, and of every other properly of our um 
'* derstanding; liberty is the only part of ourselves to 
" which imagination cannot add any thing.^ (') 

• In addition to these judicious observations, I may 
be permitted to repeat, with reference to the foregoing 
practicai and instinctive rejection, of such speculationsj 
as those of Collins, Edward, &c. &c. that, it is not 
merely " to cut the knot," but it is indeed to give, the only 
true, and philosophical answer, to all such metaphysi'^ 
cal suhtilties : and that he who should attempt any otherj 
ivould only be imitating the error of his opponents, in 
substituting abstract argument, for practical invesliga* 
tion. When, therefore, such casuistry is used, to prove 
to me, that I am not a, free agent ; the true reply isj 
*' I fiel that I am." When fancied demonstrations are 
adduced to show, tliat I cannot, in anjf case, will or act 
^erwiat than I do ; the legitimate, the philosophical 

■ * Stewart's Act. and Mor. Pow'. V. 2. P. 518. The 
Author adcb' in a note, " on the subject of such sophisni^ 
" as Achilles and the Tortoise, many books we are told 
" %ere written, and various uidividuals are mOitioned; 
'' who fell intQ fatal diseases, or died of grief, in coaseJ 
'.' quence of their fruitless endeavours to clear up A» 
"mystery'.' ... 
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rrfuUtioo is, I am conscious that I c^. It is, in short, 
the answer in t&if caae ; of eicperiment to speculation 
—^tjhct to hypothesis.* 



. *AUtluB,Iagainrepeat,refersoaly tonaturalthiDgt. Nor 
need the most jealous advocate of the true doctrines of 
Grace, (too oflen confounded vith the pecaliaritiet of Cal. 
vinism) be alarmed at this assertion of Free Agency. For 
the same practical test here adduced to prove the one, will 
equally and experimentaUy prove the other. Where, in- 
deed, is the pious Christian, who has sought to ctmfonQ 
himself, not merely to external decency of morals, buc 
to pure affections and holy desires — who, has even 
thought of the possibility of loving " God with all his 
" heart, and all his soul, and all his mind, and all his- 
*' strength," (Luke z. 37-) and has not immediately felt 
1— practically, lamentably felt — that in this, the powers of ' 
mere human nature failed him — that here, he could neither 
r'will not do" of his own self, (Phil. ii. 13.)— that here, 
all his " sufficiency" must be " of God," (l Cor. iii, 5-) — ■ 
that for this, he must look up to him, " from whom all 
" holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do 
" proceed," (2nd Col. Eve. Pray.) even " the Father oi 
" light," from whom " cometh down every good and every 
" periect gift," " with whom is no variableness, . neidies 
'.' shadow of turning." (James i. 17.) 

. The testimony of consciousness is equally clear— equally 
experimental in this case, as in the other. And. he, who, 
out of rash and mistaken zeal for any human system, will, 
consent to abandon in either, this firm footing of practical 
conviction — those things which he knotet bett, which ie 
feels most sensibly — may soon be driven — in argument at 
least, and for consistency sake — to deny it in both: and to 
admit with Priestly, Belsfaam, &c. that " remorse is tiji»^a~ 
eiqut feelingt (Belsh", Elm*. London, 1801, P. 28*,) that. 
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VIII- I ^all close this appendix with one ortva 
extract^ to show, that some, «ven of those who hftv« 
Advocated necessity on attract grounds, ' have to a 

" in a degree it is even pemicioos," (Ibid. 406,) with Priestly 
that a Necesgitafian has " nothing to do with wptnlaitef, 
" cojifution or pardon, which are all adapted to a different, 
imperfect, and faUacumr view of things"!! t (Supra, p. 
18. Note.) Thus dangerous i» H, to separate sound 
philosophy from true religion ; or to imagine, that th» 
practical proofs ef the one can b* abandcmed, without 
afiecting those at the ether. 

I may be allowed to add another remark in this place, 
though not strictly connected with my subject. Doe* 
not revelation itself, in its efforts to convince and per- 
suade men, make frequent use of appeals, similar to those, 
which I have recommended as tests in natural reli|^Mi? 
Do not the Scriptures appeal to our cMmscience, our cwi- 
sdousness, and our common sense, as so many witnesses 
in its Aivour ; thus practically and experimraitally unvail' 
rag our hearts, disdosing our thoughts, and sharper than 
" a two edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asHnder' 
of soul and spirit ;"(Heb. iv. IS.) till we are ready to ac- 
knowledge, with her of Samaria, that it must be God 
that speaketh, smce he has told us idl things that ever w^ 
didorthongbt. (John iv. S9-) The unlettered uid ignm-wt,' 
who have not miracles to convince them, and who are incapa^ 
Ue of examining the argumrata, in favour of the authen- 
licicy and integrity of the Holy, Records'; must, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, make use of these tests, tv 
ascertain what doctrines do indeed correspond to the reaJ 
lUie^ and suit the mmta of human nature. And, this is one 
reason, why they often come nearer the trutb, tiian the 
wise and learned of this world. ' Unsophistioated by false' 
philosophy, and vain speculations; " to the poor is Atf 
" Gospd preached," and in general they " hear it i^aSf." 
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cefUiti' extent, admitted, tbat thb testimony of con«ci- 
puBBeB^is unfaVourlible to iv. 

' . Mr. Locke, while eogrossed in Metaph^ticat .ctmO' 
deraticws,. seans to go gteat lengtfas, iB the sabeme <tf 
peeesaity. B'uf when he,expDieBea hie ^^eling'S andctm^ 
victions, . he eeeniB to incline tim otter way. In bia 
correspondence with Mr. Molineux, speaking with 
reference to his chapter on power, he aaya ; ".if I have 
"put any fallacy on myadf, in all that deduction, as 
" it may be, and I have been ready to -suspect it mjaelf, 
" you will do me a very acceptable kindness to shew it 
" me, that I may reform it. But if you will ai^ue for or 
** a^nst, liberty from consequences, I will not under- 
** lakff to answer you. for I own freely to you ihe.joeak- 
" nest of my understanding, that though it be ungues^ 
" tumable, th«t there is omnipotence aod tniiBisciencein 
*' God, our maker ; aod I caonot have a clearer ptrcept 
" iion of any thing, than that / am Jree ; yet I canuot 
** make freedom in man consistent with.omnipot^ice and 
" omaieci%nce in God; though I am a&JuUy persuaded 
** of bptht as of any truths I must firmly asaent to. . And^ 
" tbereEcH-e, I have long since ^veii off the cooElderatioD 
" of tbat question, resolving allintotbis short conoluuonf 
-' that, if it be possibleSot God to make afreeagcnt,ihen 
"manisfree, though I see not the way. of if' . . ; 
With all deference to the opinimof such a man asLoeke,' 
I must ccmfess, that tome jt^eetns much morei }dtilaeox 
pttical and legiliaiate, to inquire, J)y iui examination of 
JueUt whati God hat dolu, than to aUempt to deterr 
mine by our. puny reasonings, in any doubtful c a a o - - 
is any case which is not subject . nurtter of airiet demons, 
^afioTH— what hx can or carmot do. And that therefore, 

3 Vfmks, LoaA. 1759. V. I'ii, P. 487. 
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the true question in this caee is, whethw God hat ac-t 
tuaUy made man free. And this, as has been already m 
vSteR obaerved, must be determioed by the testimony of 
cotuaousneBs: a testimony, which Locke has pronounced 
in his own case, to be detndedly in favour of Free Agency, 
ranking it with his very clearest pereeptioni. 

Similar admissions of much leas candid writn-s might be 
adduced. For example, thata]readyquoted,P. lS,19Note. 
And, in reference to the reasonings there cited, it may 
in general be remarked, that all the attempts of Neces- 
sarians, to prove that remorse is &Jb^a<Acyu9 JeeHngy 
are in fact so- many admissions, that this feeling is 
against them. And yet it seems to me, that the exis- 
tence of this irresistible feeling on various occa«ons in 
the human bosom, and iu acknowledgment by the 
majority of mankind, are no inconsiderable proofs, that 
they regard themselves and one another, not as necea- 
titated, but asjree Moral Agents. I acknowledge, that 
these ominous endeavours to undermine and explode a 
feeling, that lies at the foundation of t^pentance 
and conversion, are chiefly confined to the advocates of 
Physical necessity. But, I cannot help remarking, that 
it is not by any thing peculiar to their system that they 
finUfy themselves in this attempt ; but by arguments 
that are suiEcient proofs, that any scheme of necessity 
ia equally incompatible with the lecognitioa of this 
important feeling : though the genuine piety of most 
Calvinbtic supporters of the Necessitarian Hypothediy 
would lead them to shrink with abhorrence, from any 
participation in so demoralizing an assault, on the purity 
and integrity of conscience. Accordingly, we find a 
candid writer, already alluded to, driven to acknowledge* 
that even Moral Necessity must lead to this conclusion i 
and forced, in order to escape so monstrous a result. 
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to appral to cmuciouaneas, and lo all our moral maxims 
and convictions, and thus practically, though not avow, 
ledly, to abandon his eniire si^eme. 

'* Suppose," says Dean Milner, " a created being in 
" the^rst momeut of his existence to be placed on this 
*' globe which we inhabit, with all his faculties entire, 
,*' and to make a particular choice ;^t is evident that 
■*' thCTe is a sense" (nccording to this Hypothesis,) " in 
" which this first choice cannot be said to be kis owrt, 
^' or to be produced by himself; it is the effect of ex- 
** temal motives, of an internal principle, or of the coni- 
" bined operation of both : but this Being, by the 
'* supposition, ndther created his own disposition, nor 
** the objects with which he is surrounded: — the infir* 
" ence w obvioM. — We may further add, that aa far 
" as this single volition may be supposed to constitute 
;" the b^mrUng of a habit, and to have affected the 
" original temper, so far this Being cannot properly be 
■" ctdled the efficient cause of the aiieraiion ot his 
" disposition. Thus the next volition that he makes 
„ will be no more his own than the first ; and by jh%> 
" ceeding in this manner, it will plainly appear that 
" every succee<Ung volition is the necessary result of 
" motives and causes which were constituted by somfc 
"superior power; and by their continued operation, 
" produce a most w<Hiderful variety of thoughts and 
*' resolutions." 

, " This argument, which I think cannot reasonably 
" be suspected of sophism, is the, natural growth of a 
'* deep inquiry into the origin of evil, and gives rise to 
.*' a sceptical consideration of the last importance. Is 
.*' there any such thing as virtue or vice in the world ? 
** Both the Calvinist and the Arminian seem all along 
" to have taken this for granted." *•* "But periiaps a 
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** depeiident creature is incapaMe of merit or blame;'— 
'* perhaps it implies a contradiction in the nature of 
*< tluiigs, to suppose tbat the Supreme Being, who is 
'*' himself the fountain of existence, ehould create a 
" virtuous or a vicious bebg^" 

" Not to dissemble in a matter of such vast moment — 
" I do not know Aoif, such a conclusion could be avoidedy 
*' if God had not deephf implaated in our nature a strong 
" sense i^rigkt and terong — if conscience did not inees- 
" satttly accuse ot approve our proceedings, with a silient 
■" but powerful eloquence. In comtnon life we meet with 
*' few practical difficulties on this head. It is when we 
*** retire into our closets, and turn speculative PhUoao- 
■" phers, that we doubt of ever^ thing. We consider 
"*' oar actions as so many etilects; we connect them with 
*' the preceding causes: and mounting up step by step 
" to the Supreme Author of all things, we feel ourselves 
" indiniid to ascribe all praise or blame to htm. But 
•< we are unable to muutain this dangerous sentiment for 
" a moOftnt. What, no duties • no guilt ! The infer- 
" not monitor, steps in at the crisis ; commands our 
*• ithcie attenlicHi ; fijrbids the htuty i^erence, and 
** marks the great outKnes of obligation with a convin- 
** dag precision." 

" This reasoning will not appear more extraordinary 
" to the reader, than it did to the writer of (his Essiay, 
" when it first occurred to him. On a careful review of 
" the whole, hecannot but think that conscience, as distin- 
** guisbed from the understanding, is the natural gtutr- 
" dian of mrtue. — Mere human reasoning seeins m- 
" sufflcient to discover the true essence of MoraBty, or 
** to establish its foundations; and the Omniscient Creator 
" has wisely secured us fVom the precarious detehnina- 
" ti<ms of so imperfect a faculty." . • ' 
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" We abuse our rubiest ettdowmentt, when we pr«^ 
'*^JimeUf refect the dictates of conscience, and suppose 
*' them to be delusive admonitions, because we cannot 
" clearly perceive the necessity of moral relations; — we 
" use them as we ought, when we are disposed to receive 
" implicHhf the inUmaiions which they affbrd us afthx 
" lAtiine WillT * Such arguments as these, must, I 
think, when pressed on the undoubted piety of modem 
Calvinists, show them, the dangerous and monstrous 
tendency, of ever^ scheme of Necessity; and induce 
them, to abandon such unprofitable speculations ; and to 
acquiesce implicitly in Revelation, and in those convic- 
tions, which conscience enli^tened by Revelation, fur. 
Dishes to the most illiterate Christian. To bring mat- 
tets to this practical couclusion, should, as it seems to 
me, be the main object of all Natural Theology. 

* Essay oa Liberty, 124—139. 
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t have much pleasare [ti making the following etOrKfi 
from a very able publication, (put into my band* since tbe 
foregoing pi^es were struck off,) whidi may be renl ^tt 
contiinution of Art. V. at page II7. " Resuming then, the 
" combineil doctHne of Dtviab Prewtcace, and human 
" Liberty, I must observe, that the difficulty which we 
" may experience in reconciling tbe one of these prindpleo 
" with the other, cannot justify us in rejecting either. Each 
" of them is ettabUthed upon a compelenl evidence. There are 
" proofs in propkecy, of God's foreknowledge of man's ac- 
" tions. The liberty of those actions is proved by many 
" media : by our personal conactoutneMt; by the conditions of 
" revealed religion ; by all laws human and divine ; by the 
" common sense of mankind, whose judgments and language 
" are framed, not merely on the admission of this principle, 
" but on rules of lating an account of it. It is fljrtber proved 
" by the strictest reasoning of the best philosophers, who 
"have asserted it, and by the concettiau of others who 
" have denied it : for the reosoner, who denies human 
" liberty, never faOa in his life, to deal with others as 
"though they possessed it, and proves himself so far free 
" as the greatest inconsistency can shew him to be. In a 
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" ^ordj r^ioili Uw4) intenul funscwHaeu, society, ^ 
" «eti^ Uiis ^gctripe. Consequeatjly, a)fh«tugli it may not 
" hf inycsable to mp\iga jt by fofPff of w puiblind 
^ Sfweiilatiye elymtiepf, yet Uie dental of it cut never be 
'-' made wi^ioat 4 grwt imi inaiuiest difficulty], and that 
*< fUfiienlty {wetfii^ itp^ ua in the «tro!igeU rpI«tioiu «f 
" oqr vliole nature uid beins. But such a difficulty must 
" tW nclumed im eqaivaleal, tQ a praclieal refutation of the 
" system wjbit^ ^eludes it. Eack, therefore, beipg sup^- 
" po«ed as distinctly proped, God's preacjeoce, and man's 
" fi¥?dcan ; if their union and consistency pats our compre-, 
" hxtiMiit, that will be na gronnd why we ahould reject 
** the^«l thingB provA^ by reasons which we (&tccnnpr«Aen({, 
*< Th«l w««ld he for our ignorance to rtfate oqr knotviedgt." 
" For where does the diffictdb/ in this second case originate f 
" where is it situated? U originates in a province t^lh^ughl^ 
" wherein aarnofMfMccnfesBedLyaretmTt^e^udJe and iwper/ecfl 
" inoar e*iimate^*he^iMmature«adiiiiein^Bileperfecliom. 
" of God. Without insisting iip«« what might be very justly 
** saidi that in many of our ^pwulationa concerning the Deity, 
'i and the extent and capacity, if I may so speak, of liis 
" perfectioBB, it is even reasonable to expect great, and pt^r- 
" h^Boverpawering difficulties; lask, whether the sense of 
" andb difficulties, when perceived, can be allowed to be ^ 
" M^Sdent antnter to oUier catchsumt, presented to us in 
"(JireoCandMneiffOft^ evidence; i»- whether it.be qotwiier 
'i to think that the infinity of the divine 3iEdng, ^a,4 thft 
'* vMtness of his attributes, are the hiff) r^asoa of Uk in-. 
'< trioBcy under which we view mtti^ questions relating 
" tn him, and to tlie exercin vfaethw .•£ hi|^ knowledfs, . 
"or of his power. It coMiRaniCTB vtam/ a^aonu oS our 
" mtM oartai» kmomiedgt, to duijf mm tO b» a f^ree 4goitt 
*' Btf it amiraikcts no siu^ amom, tq admit, tb"^ of fVe^ m>d 
" mdetennined aetiantr m infinke being WS b^ve an 
" JBftJlible ib n aig h t; htm tbi» vm ka, ja^h^iwd my*- 
: it ffitf hp. an' idafB^tely inti^vgttH'^>'^S'"* 
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"toDur undentanding. But It is only an eniguui. Tiie 
" contradiction in it has not been ehomi. And to use tb<^ 
•' strict pbiloMj^ck distinction of Clarke, applied by hlmi 
" in another case, ' abtvrdUiet, amlradicliont, ditagreement 
" of idtat, are thingit just m different from difficult conte- 
" queneet of demmutraHve tntikt, whidi cannot be perfectly 
" cleared, as light frata darkness." — (Davidsmi on Pro- 
"lAecy. 2nd Edn. P. 381.) — " One remark more I-shall 
" offer upon the abstract question under discusuon. If -ve 
" begin our speculation by saying, since God foresees the 
" the action, and already beholds it, how can it be free ; 
" we attempt to UxA through the imrnentiti/ qflhe dtt/ime mind, 
" and place ourselves on a height far above the level of our 
"Jaculties. But if we begin from behm, by supposing our 
" actions to be free, as we have the best reason to suppose, 
" then the creed of natural piety, and the conviction of 
" the infinite and unlimited scope of the divine intelligence, 
•' will mOTC readily help ns into an apprehension of the 
" article, and an acquiescence in it. And ^is is a mode 
"of consideration which I suggest, partly after an idea of 
" Origin, as deserving to be kept in view, whilst we at- 
<' tempt to explain this question." (Ibid. SQS.) — "Perhaps 
" it is not impossible to suggest one cause, which, I think, 
" contributes its share to some erroneous, but certainly 
" mconsequent opinions, concerning the divine attributes. 
-' It is this ; since infiniUs, taken in their telwU nature, 
" are clearly something above our comprehensioii, it frames 
" to be thought, that we may assume almost any, or at 
" least very arbitrary noUons respecting them. But moral 
" infinites, as wdl as mathematical; moral modes in their 
"highest, as well as modes of quantity in its unlimited 
" extent ; are subject to some rules ttf discourse, when we 
" discourse of them all ; and oae rule is, that in -passing «p 
" th^ scale of the finite subject, in order to appnaok the 
■' properties of the infinite, we most pursue the enlarged 
" ufed laktu firom the pnpertiet aS th«^rH,-madfioluiopt 
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" the amlradiclory, or any alien idea, to make the apprax- 
" imation to the infinite in question." 

" ThuB — they who have assigned to the divine justice or 
" mercy, qualities, or opemtioDs, canirdiScloiy to, or aUen 
" from the highett and bett notions of human justice or mercy, 
" have sometinieB appealed to the v^imtenett of the divine 
' nature, and sought to defend their opinions by it. But 
" that appeal is uhdnly made. The infinitaieM oi that 
" supreme excellence, which is in God, renders the coii/ra- 
'' dietary of the Imman virtues the lets cred^le in Him. 
^' That infinity of perfection is, indeed, an intense argu- 
" ment agaiait the c^nions so defended. And this is the 
" view which we are taught to take of the divine nature, 
" by him who best knew its immeasurable perfections, and 
'' how to direct us in our thoughts concerning it. " If ye 
' then being evil know how to give good gitla unto your 
'' children, how much more shall your Father which is in 
* heaven, give good gifts to ibent Biat ask him."— /Matt. ' 
' vK. 9, 10, 11.)— (Ibid. 548.) 
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lA^tpk^Prceliifiimtion, and Necefsiijf, mi True 
Ctittrio of Go9pti Foitk. 



WHEN the wul is tiret ^wakened, to a sense of its 
Qwi) weakness, wants, and wretchedness ; and commen- 
ces « ixembling and aajtigus search^ after " the peart of 
" great price :" it becemes naturally and properly de- 
eutDUB, of impUcitly Eubnutting itself, Ui the declarations 
of ^inpie t^uth. 3ut often, in the impatience of delay, 
and in the haste to reach at ooqetlie desired eooolusicKiS) 
it is too apt to admit, without careful examination, and 
almost upon credit, the assertions of those, who are 
wont to speak boldly and decidedly, on the most myste- 
rious topics. 

The representations, frequently made by the 
followers of Calvin, that the doctrines under considera- 
ticm, are peculiar and essential to genuine Christianity, 
have obtained from many, in this state of mind, an ac- 
quiescence in dogmas, from which their better judgments 
would have otherwise revolted. A more deliberate 
examination of the history of religious opinions, might 
have convinced them, that these tenets have been main- 
tained by numbers, who had no claim to the appellation 
of Christians. Though this is well known to all those, 
who have at all studied the subject^ it may not perhaps 
be deemed amiss, to present one or two extracts in 
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Taki, fivt etmvfUe, tht MlMrfHg KAKm'mg of 
da^nnfipiiiL ** Ttlfs MNtter of tkd stoiM wks txeated 
** ^rith thete itwoavAiieat consequeittM of M« deertes, 
'* diat thM tikfe IJM of tteA «ere Mt to Ife efifllfgM on 
** A^ ifillS but w be- itttpoftd to ft nec^^Bity And 
■• prm^, «M{^ Artm ftom Ate; and tbat it mirst be 
*■ ^AJUH to ttutrt lain fbt- ttte ^iMii^iA;^ alt ofi^dera. 
** To irhitth be (Md nothing toatj' but this; that thou^ 
" if ifmi Inelt up«i the Rm cmmc-, all is fat^y A^etteA 
** Ud chkined, yet l^e di^aitfotts of each nian^ wdnd, 
•* ^« otily Bo jf&»- jra6^ to Rite «s Is agreetdUe to their 
*< aw* finipfyfrev *inl ^Ki!fl!« .- as when A man tumbles 
f* « t^^iHdffr ot nAlet dAwn a hill, it is certain that the 
»• aun fs the Tfolent tnSstcw of the Jtnt revoiufidn of 
''It, but whAi it is «nee a tumUirig, the ^^ find 
"pt^rti/ «f Ihift ttiiig Steriff, cuntinues atid tMttsnm- 
**19ai»«*«."« 

Tbi» UM^bd of dtfinding fatalhot gtl-6ng1y resembles 
a twodte (^ aiding, adtfpted by Zanehius, and by nany 
tnhDt CaMnJStS $R support of Pt«destins(tion. " We* 
(say* h«) t* do Hot hesitate tberefbre to confess, Iftat 
" HtfMgh tMs {minuiable reprobWiMi, Hi incambent 
" Meessity vt gitti^r^ rests on the reproW^ of tin- 

" Micbvls' ArmoitaiMt and Ctdviaismcompttfld. ItKMd". t. 
iii Note. QuotMl from I>r. HuruBond on Pundamentola; 
■who renuulu -M thifr ly^^ulBieat, that " ntither is (be Cy- 
" Under chafed «Uh«inb{y' God or manj nor any jWnt- 
" live law eaacted by uth«r, ligauMt its rolling down tte 
" hill ; nor are such charges or such laws ever brpu^t in 
"or enacted against any BGtionfl of an; other cmtureyplant, ' 
" or beast, till you ascend to man, who is supposed to have 
" a mill, and not to be under such inevitable laws." 
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" mag indeed witfaatit repentaiKe even unto doatii, and 
" therefore of being punished with death eternal. Bqt 
*' we deny that they are on this laccount ^rced to sin. 
** For it is one thing, to be coiwfrainAf by necofMfy} asd 
"it isanothertobejfercfti. We are forced when re- 
'< luctantly and against our will, and therefore iri^ 
*' some resistance! ve are compelled to do or su^r any 
" thing : but we are constnuned by necesnty when it is 
" impoiaible for us to <{o o^rm8«,-Talthou^ what we 
** do is performed aallm^, spontmieotslg, of our own 
" accord, and with ddij^. Thus a person who is 
" oiqiressed with a violent ihint, is constrained by the 
" necessity of drinldng, and necettarHgf drinka ; he 
" cannot do otherwise than drink, — although he does it 
" willingly and with great pleasure, and therefore, can 
" on no account be said to do it in opposition to his 
*' inclination, or to be for(»d to drink. But whm the 
" wicked commit sin, they do it knomngly, willingly, 
" and with delight ; so that if you be desirous of {we- 
" venting them from ct^nmitting iniquity, they are soon 
" angry with you. Therefore, you did not speak cot- 
" rectly, when you said tbey were forced to sin : yet in 
" the mean time it is impossible for them to do otherwise ; 
" and they are constrained to it by a certain necessity, 
" through Ood'a ordination or appowUment.*''^ Thus, 
according to this reasoning, the power of appetite in 
the thirsty man, corresponds to the force of gravity in 
the falling Cylinder, and the simile ai the Stoic, is a fit 
illustratioD, of the metaphysicks of the Calvinist. 

To pass over many other instances that might be ad- 
duced, where these doctrines have been advocated, by 

' Nichols, ut sup. Part. I. P. 18. Note. See slsg th« 
passages quoted aboye at pages 86, 87, 88. 
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persons either entirely ignorant oT, or bitterly opposed 
to Gospel Truth, it may be sufficient, to notice briefly, 
the case of the Mahommedans. — "The sixth great 
*' point of Fsith, which the Mahommedans are taught 
" " by the Koran to believe, is God's absolute decree 
" and Predestination of good and evil For the ortho- 
" dox doctrine is, that whatever hath or shall come . 
" to pass in this world, whether it be good, or whether 
" it be bad, proceedeth entirely from the Divine will, 
" and is irrevocably fixed and recorded Jrooi all Eternity 
" in the preserved table ; God having secretly predeter- • 
" mined, not only the adverse and prosperous fortune of 
« every person in this world, in the moat minute particu- 
" lars, but, also his Faith or Infidelity ; his obedience or 
<* <2(>o&edienc;,andconsequently his everlasting hapfnne&a 
" or misery after death ; which fate or predestination it ia 
" not poB«ble to avoid."* 

*' Disputes were long carried on, with great subtlety 
" andmuchanimosity among the difTerentsects of Mahom. 
'* etans, conseming die decrees of God, and the freedom 
" of the human wilL Modern ingenuity has scarcely 
** been able to invent a distinction on this obscure subject, 
" which may not be foun^ in the Arabian Controversial 
" lists. " T 

" The second basis'' (ofScholastick Doctrine,) regards 
*' predestination, and the justice thereof, which compri-. 
" ses the questions consceming God's purpose and decree, 

' Sale's Koran, Lond. ISOI, Prelim. DiB.p. 137. 

1 Enfield Hist. Philo. Dub. ijSi, V. ii. p. 3SS. ' Wluv 
iver will take the trouble of looking over the Sth secti- 
on of Sales preliminary discourse, will be at once convinced 
of this : and consequently that the doctrine of absolute 
decrees is, no criterion of Gotpel F^ith. 
2 c 
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" man^s comptthion or necesjiity to act, and his eo-npe- 
"^ aiion in producing actions, by which he i^iay gain 
" to hiipself good or evil, &c," * 

I do not ipean, by the foregoing quotations, to throw 
tmy discredit on the doctrines referred to, by con^^ling 
them with the false tenets of Heatheoisin or I>)ainism. 
Such would be a most unfair inference. But I merely 
wish to show, by undeniable^c/j, that such tenets, may 
be substantially received by those, who neither acknow- 
ledge, nor love, nor worship the redeeheb. Surely 
then, the pious Oalvitiist, however sincerely attached 
to these dogmas, is not justified in regarding theip^ as 
the special characteristicks of Christianity. Surely, he 
should not thus allow himself to be misled into admit- 
ting oq the one hand, tiie profession of such ^t^ulali- 
qns, as abundant proof of a saving faith; and iiUo 
rejecting on the other, (as is too often the case) ail those 
who dissent from them, as destitute of the knotvUdge 
apd loveoi Christ. Is there not here a manifest danger 
—■while non-csential doctrines are exalted aboye mea- 
surc,-!-of setting up " another Gospel ; " or, at leasts of 
allowing the mind to " be corrupted from the shnpIicUy 
that is in Chnst P " ^ On the contraty, should not the 
feeling, as well as the salutation, oS every Cbristiaa 
heart, accocd. with that of the Apostle: "Grace be with 
aU them that love our Lord Jeaus. Ckrht in sinoerity c! "" ■ 

•Sales, V. i. p.ao*. 
» II. Cor. xi. 8. ' Ephes. y\. H. 
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Opposition to Jbaoluie Predestination, and Necessity,^ 
does not involve Opposition to the Doctrines ^ Grade. 



IN all thift has been ^iJ Gonterniag " Freedom of 
Will," boUi in the text, and in tlie twu preceding 
Appendix.; I beg to be undentood, as aswrtiog nothing 
d erog at ory o^ or inconsistent with,, that glorious liber- 
ty d die children dt God, that blessed EmatidjN^da 
from the Bervitutk of Sin, whereby, they are «.'naldedi 
ertibedj and '* constrained," to cliuose, to love, and to 
practilae holiness— and whioh is alloned by 9II christians^ 
to be the essence of regeoeration, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit This I conceive to be a tupick, not of natu- 
ral, but of revealed Religion. Fut reason never could 
have discovered, th^t God would vouchsafe such gracious 
'* gtfts unto men." Nothing short of his 6wq dfldla- 
lotion, coi^rmed by Miroclbs, dnd corroborated iby 
happy «cperienoe, could have filrnislied us with thai 
consoling and exalting a^urUice, that "as nlaay as 
" received him, to them gave he power, to become the 
*■ stms <d CM, evea to them that believe on his nune,' 
" which were born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
"flesh, nwo/thewillof man, butof Gof^."' 

l%otigh the coDuderfiico) of this mutter, does not 

' John, i. 12, 13. ■ - 
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■trictly belong, to the subject of the preceding ditcoune ; 
yet I beg leave to dwell a Uttte more on it, in this place. 
First, because it is a subject, about which, I should 
extremely regret td countenance any erroneous opinions, 
or to let my own be misconceived. Secondly, because 
I apprehend, that it is also one, on which, (he disputants 
in this controvemy, generally misunderstand, and too 
often misrepresent each other. 

I. — I should, indeed, regret to be misunderstood. 
For, I conceive, that, not only to reason correctly on this 
pcdnl, but lojifel deeply our naturally fallen and apos- 
tate state — however humiliating it may be to human 
pride-^B manifestly necessary to prepare the heart 
through Grace, for the joyful reception of j[ho»e vital 
and'fundamental Truths of the Gospel ; the Atonement 
of the Cross — Justification by Faith only, — and Santi- 
ficaition by the Holy Spirit. On this subject I know no 
words, in which I can more clearly express my opinions, 
ihati those of our Articles IX and X. wMch, though 
BO doubt familiar to all my readers, I quote here ; in or- 
der, to show their agreement, with some otfaer authini- 
tiBSj In be cited hereafter. 

AET. IX. " (^Original or Birth Sin." 
" Original ran standeth not in the Tollowing of Adam, 
'f ^as the Pelagjans do vainly talk ; ) but it is the fault 
" bnd corruption of the nature of every man, that natur- 
" ally is engendered of Uie (Spring of Adam ; whereby 
** man is very far gone from original righteousness, and 
" is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
•* lusteth always contrary to the' spirit ; and thereifbre, 
" in every person born into thisworld, it deserveth God's 
" wrath and damnation. Aiid this infection of natiire 
•' doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated, where- 
** by the lust of the flesb, called in the Greek, phro- 
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" nema tarlos, which sooie do expound the wisdom, some 
" Eensualily, some the affection, some the desire of 
*' ihe lleiih, is not subject to the law of God. And 
" although there is no condemnation for them that 
" believe and are baptized ; yet the apostle doth confess, 
" that coaeupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature 
" a£ sin." 

" AKT. X. of Free WiU." 
<* The condition of man after the fall of Adam, is 
" Euch, titat he cannot turn and prepare himself, by hb 
*' own nahtraJ 8tr«igth and good works, to faith, and 
" calling on God. Wherefore we have no power to do 
" good works, pleasant and acceptable , to God, wilhot^ 
" the ffrace of God by Christ preventing us, that j»« 
" may have a good will, and woriAt^ mtk us when we 
"have that goodwill." 

I may be permitted to add, that expressions equally 
strong and explicit, are to be found in all the confes- 
sions of the Reformed Churches, with which I am 
acquainted, including those leait favorable to the j>e- 
culiarities of absolute Predestination. Quotations from 
these would show, that however the Reformers may 
have differed on some mysterious and metaphyucal 
points, yet that on this they were of one consent. Rut 
I must be content with referring the reader to the docu- 
ments themselves.* 

ir. It is too much iu fashion at present, both among 
Predestioanans, and their opponents, to study only one 
■ side of this controversy. Were they to give that fair 

* Corp. et. Synt. Confess. Genev. 1651. Lib, Symb. Lips. 
1827- Corp. Lib. Symb. Elberf. 1827.— Syll. Confes. Oxf. 
t8a6. See also, on this, point. Extracts from these Confes- 
Mons translated by Scott ; in the Appendix to his a 
Tomline. 
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conuderatioii to each, that a love of truth would suggest 
in every case of difficulty, but above all, in the aw- 
fully important topicks at religion ; they might form 
not only (noro acatrate conceptions of the doctrines, 
but man charUable judgments, of the motvoes and 
Jh^itt^t of those from whose opinions they disEent 

Thus, with regard to the essentia] doctrines just 
quoted from our articles, the Predestinerian is too apt 
. to deny, that his opponents either do, or can believe 
tbciD. In fair reasoning, however, they have no Ultimate 
connexion . with the fundamental point of difference 
between them, viz. the doctrine of Abtduie or Irrespec- 
Hx)e decrees. For, the admission of i\itjhllen state of 
man, can in no way (that I can perceive) help to suggest 
er discover the method, by 'which Ommsdence and 
Omnipotence, might in mercy determine, to restore him 
to holineBB and fitvour. The divine pleasure, in this 
matt«-, must either be conjectured (for it could be no 
tAore than conjecture) by analogy, from God's manifest 
dealings with man in temporal cases of a similar char- 
acter ; or be de^itively collected from revelation. 

If both these lines of argument be rejected ; and the 
tner« naked admission of man^s apostacy, be considered 
as a sufficient ground, from whence to argue, that some 
men are the subjects of Irrespective Election, and some 
of Irrespective Reprobation : I know not why, the still 
greater apostacy of the fallen spirits, might not, by a 
parity df retsoning, lead to the conclusion, that some 
af tftem also, arc elected to future glory, without 
any respect to their present fair^enttTtg ain/uhneaa. 

On the other hand) many Anti-predestinarians, and 
diiefly'tfaose inclined tto Felagianisra, with a still more 
lamentable ignorance vi both sides of the controversy, 
indiscriminately class amongst absolute Predestinariaus, 
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aU those, who sincerely and uiwquivoci^y admit, the 
alwTe important trutJiB. 

The fact is, that these doclrines are not pecvUar t» 
the Predestinarian scheme; but have been as zealouily, 
and as effectually lupported, by some of its most stroiu- 
ous opponents, as by any of its ablest advocates. 

This mistake on the one nde, and this mistatement 
on the other, are not only prevalent, but calculated', 
where prevalent, to prevent in both parties, candid 
inquiry, reciprocal coocesnoo, and mutual aproxima- 
tion to the truth. To obviate this, as far as it arises from 
misconception, I shall here quote the sentiments of 
some, Those oppoitUum to the doctrine of Abaolute 
Decrees, cannot be doubted. 

And first, as to the opinions of the much persecuted, 
and still more misrepresented Arminius. In Ihs declara- 
tion anil defence of his opinion^ before the states of Hol- 
land, he thus expresses himself, coiu:erning^rM wilt: "In^ 
" hit primitive candUion, as he came out of the hands of 
" Us Creator, ma& was endowed with such a portion of 
" knowledge, holiness, and power, as enabled him to 
" understand, esteem, consider, will, and to pa*fonn 
" the true good, according U> the commandment deli- 
" vered to him ; yet none of these' acts could be do, 
** except trough the asmatance of Divine Grae*. But 
" in his lapaed ^d am^ ttaU, man is not capable^ of 
*• andhif himsi^y eithmt to ^nk, to «E>iI^ ot- to do that 
" 'whieh » retdlf) goad ; but it is neceatary for him to be 
" rMgenertOed and rraawed in his intellect, agicHons, 
" or teiU, and in all hit. powers, by God in Christ, 
" through the Holy Spirit, that he maf be qu^tfied 
" rightly to understandv esteem, considet, will^ and 
" perform whatever is truly good. When he is sttde 
" a partaker of this regeneration, or renovation, I 
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" consider, ihat dace he is delivered from «n, he is 
*' capable of thinking, willing, and doing that which is 
** good, bat yet not withoui the continued aids ^Divine 
" Gtacer' Again, speaking of Divine Grace, he says, 
" In this manner 1 ascribe' to grace the commejicement, 
" the continuance, and the consummatunt of all good. 
" And to such an extent do I carry its influence, that 
" a than though already regenerate, can neither con- 
" ceive,udll, nofdoan^goodatall,TioT resist temptation, 
" wlthoat thisprevenlinffandextitingjthis/blloKinff and 
*' co-operating grace. From this statement it will clearly 
"" aj^)ear, that I am by no means injurious or unjust to 
" to grace, by *ttributing, as it is reported of me, too 
" much to man's free wtB ,- for the whole controversy 
" reduces itself to the solution of this question ; ' Is the 
"grace of God a certain iKKRaisTiBLS force ?^ That' 
" is, the controversy does not relate to those actions or' 
" operations which may be ascribed to grace, (for I 
" adcnovledge and inculcate as many of these actions or ' 
" operations as any man ever did,) but it rebdes solely 
" to the fiwde of operation, whether' it be'irresiatibie or" 
" not ; with respect to which, I beheve, according to 
"the scripture*, ■ tiiat many persons resist the ~ Holy 
" Spirit, and rgect the grace that is ofibred."* 

I might here produce the - private opinions of many ' 
other able and w(31 known au^ors. But I confine my- 
self to ^osec^ the Remonstrants, presented to th^ Synod' 
of Dort. ' Because, they exhibit the deliberate and united ' 
testimony of neveral of the most learned, talented,' and ' 
pious ministers, of those remarkable times. ' A testimony, 
which is the more valuable, because it was opposed, to' 

' Nichols' Trans, of Arminus* Works. Lond, 1885. V- i. 
p.595. 
» Ibid. p. 600. - 
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Che prevailing fashion, and prejudice of the day; and 
delivered, in the face of minepresentation, and perse- 
oufion. 

" T^nichiTig the Grace ofGod in the Conversion qfMan. 
WImI tke Remonstrants hoW 

TENET 1. 

" They hdd, that aman hath not saving faith ofkim- 
'' se^t nor frmn the power of his free will ; seeing, while 
" he is in the state of sin, he cannot, ^ himself boi by 
'* himself, think, or will, or do, any saving good, ().a 
" which kind, faith in Christ is eminent,) but must needs, 
" by God in Christ,, through the power of the Holy 
" Ghost, be regenerated and renewed, in his mind, 
" affections, will, and all his powers, that he may aright 
** uHderstand, will, and meditate, and do that which is 
" savingly geod." 

TBNET II. 

" They hold, that the es&CE of God is the beginning, 
" proceeding, mdJit^Uing of atl good ; so as even the 
" reg«nerate man himself, without Grace preventing^ 
** exaiing, JhSowing and co-uorMng, cannot think, jHS, 
"or do good, or resist any. temptation to ill: so that 
*' the^onoodrffvcfaand actions which any man can conceive, 
" are to b« ascribed to the Urace of God in Christ.^'" 

These few' extracts ore abundimtly sufficient to show; 
oa the one side, how igapraiitly and groundlessly, modem 
Predestinarians hiy claim to the Doctrines, that maintain 
the corrvpticn of tinregenerate man, and the gift of the 
Jree Grace t^ God thnmgh Christ, as pecnUar io their 
own system : and, on the other; what unjust and undeserv- 

'Nichols* Armin". and Calv". compared. Part I. p. 121, 
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GddiBcreditj'some well-intentioned, but uninformed per- 
sons, heap on these fitniamental, and ettential, and 
peculiar Doctrines of the everlaHting Gospel ; by imput- 
ing Predestinarianism to all those who hold them. 
The fact is ; that, they arc, and cannot but be, both 
felt and acknowledged, by all experimental and scriptu- 
ral christians : and especially, by those, who accede to 
the Articles of the established Church. 

In truth, the real point of difference, with reference to 
(Aaie Doctrines, between the advocates of irrM/wrftcf de- 
crees, and their Scriptural opponents, is rightly pointed 
out by Anninius himself, in the preceding extract ; as 
turning on the answer to this question — " is the Grace 
of God, a certain trrMWiiAfo force."? This will further 
appear, by comparing the fourth and sixth tenets of the 
Remonstrants, with two Articles of the Decrees of Dwt 
on the tame subject: both of which I subjcnn for that 
purpose. 

TEKET IV. ■ 

" They hold that effectual Grace, whereby a man is 
"converted, \& re^atihle : and though God doth so work 
" in the will, by his word and the inward operation of the 
" Holy Spirit, as that he gives both power to belieye,and. 
" supernatural abilities, and makes a man actually to be- 
" lieve,yet, can man v^ himself, despise thatgraee, not 
** believe^ and so, through his own defiiuU perish^ 

TENET VI. , 

" They hold, that a man by the Grace of the Holy 
*' Spirit, may do more good than indeed he doth, and 
*' omit more evil than ind^ he omitteth."(*) 
, In the chapter of the Decrees of Dort, that treats 
of man*s Conversion to God, the following is, 

■Ibid. p. 124—126. 
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"aet xn. 

"' Alque baec est ilia tantopere in Scripturis prsedicata 
*' regeneratio, nova, creatio, suscitatio e mortuis> et vivi- 
"flcatjo, quam Deus, sine nobis, in nobis operatur. 
*' Ea autem aeuttquam fit per aolam forinsecus inscmaii- 
" tern doctrinuD, moralem suanooem, ret talem operandi 
" rationein, ut post Dei ( quoad jpsum ) operationetn, 
** in hominis poteetate maneat regeneran vel non rege- 
" nerari, convert! vel non converti ; sed est plane supern^ 
' *' turalis, potentitsima simul et Buavissima, mirabilis, 
" arcana* et inefFabilis operatio, virtute sua, secundum 
" Scripturam (quse ab auctore faujus operationis est 
" inspirata) nee creatione, nee mortuorum resuscitalione . 
** minor, aut inferior ; adeo ut ocines illi, in quorum 
** cordibus admirando hoc modo Deus operatur, certo, 
" it^aUHnlUer et efficaciter regenerentur, et aclu cre- 
" dant." 

Among the errors denounced in the same chapter, is 
the opinion of those. 

viir. 

" Qui decent: 'Deum in hominis regeneratione eas 

* suae ommpotenlicE vires non adhibere, quibus volunta- 

* tem ejus ad 6dem et converaonem poteiiter et itt/alH- 
' hilUertlectat: sed positis omnibus gratiaeoperationihus, 

* quibus Deus ad horoinem convertendum utitur, homi. 

* nem tamen Deo et Spiritui regenerationem ejus intends 
' enti, et regenersre ipsum volenti, ita posae reaistere, 

* et actu ipso saepe resistere, ut sui regenerationem 

* prorsus irapediat, atque adeo inipsiusmanerepotestatej 

* ut regeneretur, vel non regeneretur.' " Hoc enim 
** nihil aliud est, quam tollere omnem efficaciam gratiae 
" Dei in nostrl conversione, et actionem Dei omniputen- 
" tis Bubjicere voluntati hominis, &c. ic." (T) 

^Corp. Lib. Symb.J. C G; August! . Elberfeldi, 1827, 
p. 382, 828. 
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Thus l^e practical, and tb^^ftHv the truly important 
pmnt at issue, between the ^ncties in tJdg controversy 
is the doctrine c£ " Irretiatble Grmce.'" ' 

Without pretending to enter into this question at 
large, I may be permitted to observe ; that the afBrma- 
tive seems to me, to be exposed to similar Directions ia 
S^rituali, that the Doctrine of Neeeanty is in Natnral 
diings.* 

For first: it is admitted by both sides, that without 
Grace, no sincere obedience to God, can be rendered by 
man. Inthe next place: Grace, if irreHsHbh, can neither 
be usednoT abused; but must ^itself, and in a27 cases, pro- 
duce a holiness of conduct and affections, exactly commen- 
surable to the degree in which it is bestowed. Froio these 
two positions, it seems evident, that no man can be consi- 
dered properly accountable, for his conduct in Spiritual 
matters. For, as long at, and critically to that extent, in 
whidihe isthusirresistibly Zetf by Divine Grace, he does, 
and must obey : and whenever, and exactly in that de- 
gree, in which it is wilhdraioti, be cattnot but r^pee. 
So that his conduct, iriiether as to obedience or omissi- 
ons — nay, even his changes in temper, inclinations, and 
purposes — must exactly CDrreqxmd to the varyingd^rees 
of Grace irreaistibl^ operating upon him; and — contrary 
to all analt^— not at all to the use, he may, or ou^t 
to make of them. In short, the scheme of spirituals, 
may, according to this hypothesis, be sirifSif stated, in 
the same terms as tliat of Necessity. And, it may be 
asserted, with reference to Holiness or Unholiness, that 
it is impossible fur any man, to thjnk, feel, desire, or act^ 
. otherwise, than he has done, does^ or ahcdl 4o. ; 

■Vid. Stqt. Notes, p. 19, 133, 163- 
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Against this Btatemeot, I confidently make the same 
appeal, asAgunst the Hypothem of Neeewdty in natural 
UiingB. I appeal from flpeculation to facts — from the 
aubtihiefl a£ the Metapfayacian, io the e^Eperiesee ei dw 
Christian — from the reveries of abstractitn, to tiioae 
things that veftnoiv&Mf, and led most senaibly. Htm the 
Babue cT the ngenertfed man is constitoted in this rea- 
peot, is a question cS fact^ not of fancy. Aod, (exclud- 
ing Sciq)ttiral ^eclaratioas, which I am iM>t here £ob«- 
dering,) it is such a question of £ut, as can only be 
determined by the testitooay of consdousneca is tmy 
individual case ; and, of coarse, in general, by tbe fullest 
hsduedon feoiu such cases; or, in <^ber Totds, by the 
suffrages erf the majority of Christians. 

I speak not here of mere professora, of what dencani- 
nation soever they^: nor of tltose, who, "having a form 
of GodlineM but denying the power thereof," ' '* htJd 
the truA in umrij^iteounieBS."^ With regard to oeither 
^ these, do we possess any evidence, that ikejf have any 
real experience, in the fact* of tbe question to be deudcd. 
They may, or diey may sot, have ORC«been subjects of 
Grace. But of this we have no proof. To give, thevb 
fore, any wogfat to lAcir testimony, in this case, would 
- be to violate all the established rules of Fhiloaophtoal 
ioductioD. It is to tbe evidence of those, whose oonsw- 
ient Kves — whose holy tempers — whose spiritualized 
affections,^ — prove them to be truly children of addition 
and Grace ; aod discover in tJiem— i>y iXiJruUs — " the 
working of the S^t of Christ, mortifying the works oi 
^%e fle^, and their earthly members, and drawing up 
their mind, to high and heavenly things" ' — it ie to then 

" 11 Tim. iii. 5. ' Rom. 1, 18. * Article xviil. 
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we dhould apply for information on this subject. 

And what is the testimony of consdousness with them t 
Where is the child of God, who, in his prostrations 
b^m% the throne of mercy~^n his repentance for trans* 
gression — in his confession of backslidings — ^in his sup- 
plications for pardon, — would venture to breathe the 
suggestion ; that ia his pursuit and practice of Godli- 
ness, he had really done all that was in his power to do: 
that he bad lost no opportunities — neglected no warnings 
^«buBed no privileges — disrc^rded no suggeations of 
conscience— refMfed no strivings of grace— done nothing 
to" grieve^ at to "fluencA the Holy Spirit," » — in short, 
that, in these matters, he had actually <^ne the utmott 
that God had enabled him to do— had left nothing un- 
done, except through the mmt ^ Grace and ability to 
do it P What truly humble Christian would thus vir- 
tually assert (with Priestly) that in all his ama and 
omisnonSi he had done nothing but what God had 
" intended to be, and had made provision for ;" ^ that 
in all things, he had been truly a " worker together 
'* with God."* r do honestly believe, that there is 
scarcely to be found a truly bumble pious Christian, — 
one whose testimony is of any value in this question, — 
who would hazard such assertions. And yet, these 
assertions are nothing more, as has been shown^ than 
the umple statement, of the doctrine of " Irresistiblo 
Grace,"" as applied to practice. 

I know, that it is the usual system of the advocates 
of " Jrretistdile Grace,*' to alarm the humble and serious 
inquirer, into an acquiescence in their views^ by addu- 
cing ahsiraci arguments to show, that their opponenU 

' Ephes. iv. 30.-1 Thess. v. IQ. 
3Vid. Sup. P. 135. NoU. *2 Cor. vii. 3, 
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cannot ascribe to God the whole glory of thar satvation : 
and by attributing to them, in no very measured terms, 
the assumption of self-righteousneBS, and the arrogance 
of boasting. 

I shall not here stop to notice particularly, 
the arguments by which these imputations ' are 
usually supported. They consist, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with them, in speculative subtilties, or meta- 
physical deductions froni insulated texts of Scripture ; 
and I diould consider it an unfwofitable employment of 
time, to set about unravelling their sophistry. I think 
it quite sufficient to know, that they pretend (most un- 
philosophically) to decide on matters of ^fict, by scho- 
lastick abstractions. To the same experience, then, as 
before, and to the same tests of that experience, do' T 
appeal in reply to them also. For it may, I think, be 
truly averred ; that the same consciousness, the same 
peiutence, the same confessions, the same supphcations,' 
that testify against the existence of ' irreaiattble graces 
do, with a voice equally clear and explidt, testify 
against every claim to self-righteousness, against every 
pretence for boasting. They disclose to us, not by 
vain speculations, but' by legitimate induction from the 
testimony of consciousness, what is the truth in point 
at Jiict. They announce to us, a8*the universal deci- 
sion of Christian experience ; that without divine 
grace, we are *' wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
'* and blind, and naked;"* and that even when rege-' 
aerated and adopted, we are (in oui^elves and in our 
works) but unworthy and " unprofitable servants."* 

And here, I may be permitted to remark, how much 
more condudVe to the purposes of practical piety, is 

' Rev. iii. 17- * Luke xviii. 10. 
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this method, of eomflwnrw^ ouf iorestigatbti with the 
ihiDgB begt lenown to i]»— the spiritual pheoomeiia we 
t»peri«nee — than thiU, of truMitig so importaat a dedsiOD, 
to mere verbal diatinctions, and to thp uncatwntj 
o£ Met^rtiysic*)DMwries, H^, whtne estimate of hiniBelf 
—of his apiritinl Btate, and hia ipizitual wants — depends 
OB such. Theoretical conchisions, may coBtiauaHy change 
}UB views, as be is ncnv «■ lees entsa^ed, bj their endleai 
mid perfdexing anb^Ges— 4at be, who ,j%idgea himself, 
(torn the humiliating testimony, of a conteience- enO^hU 
tned by revekttien, omnot go far astray. Uoicc it i^ 
that pious Chriatiatis, how various soever their tAsiraet 
views, do. [MracticaUy adopt the tame language, wb^ the 
pride and fi^Iy of hHsian wisdom, ore proatratied in 
prayer, before the throne of Grace. 

On Uie whole, I see do just grounds for reproadiitig, 
aa deaiers of the necessity, the freedom, and the suffi- 
ciency of Gtaoe ; tbcne, who onhf deny that (generally 
speaking) it is irre»uiible. On the txmtiary, I think it 
bas been ^wn, tliat tH the sentiments of genuine re- 
morse, all the feefings of true contrition, (sentimentB and 
feeliogis which are themaelvea the gifU of grace) testify 
against it. For, they teach us, that we are ttorthy' of 
cenaure and punithment, (even q/ier r^ieneradon), for 
deoig &ese things, whicb throagi Grace, we m{gh(ha.te 
avoided ; and lor omitting those things, whitJi, through 
t^ same Grace, we migiit hirve performed. Whereas^ 
w»e DiviBC Grace irreivHible, it would be utterly tm- 
foaaibie (aa has been already d»wii,) that any r^enerated 
Chrislian should, in jptnAiof matters, thiak, denrc, will, 
or act otheraiige than he haa done, does, or jSofi do. To 
all attfiiapta therefore to eatab&Ii such pontions, by mere 
abstract arguments, I feel quite content in opposing 
that instinctive rejection, with which, the ^iritual con- 
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EciousnesB, of unbiassed and practical Christiana, gcnwally 
meets them. When, therefore, such casuistry is used, to 
prove to me, that in spiritual matters, lam not (through 
Grace) a^ee Agent; the tme reply is "I^elthatl am.^ 
When such fanci^ deisonstratioiw are addnsed to show, 
that I cannot act othervnae than I do ; the legitimate, the 
F^ilosophical refutation is, " I am comicums that I can." 
Itis, in short, the answer in this case, («a well as in - 
natural thiqgs) of experience to speculation — of fxt to 
hypothesis." ' 

J Vid. Sub. P. 162, 163. On the subject of this Appen- 
dix, I beg also to refer to Dean Graves's work on Calvimsm, 
Pref. Addreu, P. ii. to xvi— Introd, P. 51.— M»d Dif- 
course xv. 
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[ CoB.X. 11. 



" Kow all these things happened unto to them Tot ext^ 
" samples : and they are written for our admonitioOj upw 
" whom, the ends of the world are come." 

■ WERE it permitted us to WMijecture before- 
hand, what would form the prominent charac- 
ter f>f a Revelation, intended, not merely to 
g^tify speculative curiosity, hut to regulate 
the actions of Men ; we might, I think, without 
presumption, assume the probability of the 
folipwing positions. 

That it would not contain, any metaphy- 
si^ attempts, to explain the Essence of the 
Divine Nature, or the operations of the Divine 
Mind. For, as has been remarked in a &mna 
discourse, it would probably be impossible for 
our fihite intellects, to foniit with respect to the 
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great Invisible, Infinite, and Eternal, any ade- 
quate conceptions of these — adequate, I mean, 
to the truth and reality of the case. 

That it tDouM contain, such representations 
of the Deity, and communicated in such a 
way, as would suit our limited d^tadtieis, and 
meet our actual wants. 

I.' — In order to iuit Qur.capadtiea, we must 
suppose, that such representations would be 
made, by references to what we experience, and 
can understand in ourselves, or in the Creation 
around us ; and which we ipay imagine to be, 
as it were, " the shadows, and fdnt commu- 
■" nications of those attributes, which exist in 
" God, in .complete and adorable perfection." 

II.— In order to meet our wants^ that is, to 
guide our conduct: we should expect — Firsts 
that such representations, or rather tiie injunc- 
tions connected with them, should have a refer- 
ence to human actions ; and therefore, that such 
actions must already have had an existence. 
Hence, we might suppose, that Revelation 
would be «oipmunicated only by degrees; as 
man advanced from one ^tage to another. ' 

' Hence perhaps, we may, in some measure, account 
for the extreme litnplkitjr, b»th, of the trial impoBed on ouf 
first parents previous t& the fall, and of the immediatel/ ~ 
■ubsequent promise of the Messiah. We see also, that for 
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Second^; as tfaedivinecommands made known 
to us in these succesave communications, if 
merely stated in the abstract, would be found 
(as we see in humui laws) exceedingly doubt- 
ful in their application, till example had defined 
and detennined their true import ; so we might 
naturally anticipate, that Providence would 
graciously vouchsafe to point out to us, their 
bearing and connexion with real life, in a suffi- 
cient number of instances, to fix our ideas, and 
to regulate our actions. In other words we 
might expect, that He would explain to 
us, th« principles of his actual dealings with 
men, whether individually or nationally, in 
some such cases, aunight furnish us, with a sure 
standard of his will, and certain crit«ia of 
our future hopes and prospects. But, that these 
instances. might be suffidently inteUigible to 
US, it is evident, that they must have been pre- 
sented to us, in a/? their extent : that is, the)- 
must have been brought to some kind of a doge, 
in this life. Or, in other words, the rewardsBnd 
punishments, in such cases, must have been so 
far temporal, as (though not excluding subse- 
quent ones hereafter) sufficiently to deyelope 
the Divine intentions, in all similar instancies ; 



tbem, many of the Mosaic regulations ( for example thoae 
leganUog. marriage) wouLdj for many years, have been 
impracticable. 
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and thus to enaUe us to assume ; that whe'ti 
such sanctions were not exhibited in time, we 
should look for them in eternity.' It is also 
dear, that when a sufficieat number of such 
cases were exhibited ; man might, thenceforth, 
be left to make use of the knowledge, already 
communicated. That is, the vinble interfer«n- 
-oes of Providence would be no longer necessary; 
And written accounts, of those that liad taken 
jplace, might be deemed sufficient for succeed- 
ing generations. 

. ' Hence we may see the reasonableness of arguing from 
God's revealed temporal dealings, both to his tpbitual deal- 
ings here ; and to his eternal awards hereafter. For, it 
was only thus, that his «m«^ and future goTemm«it 
oould have heen pictured out, by what was actually poMent 
and visible. So argues the ApoddB (Heb. xii. 15.) in the 
case of Esau. Hia was, in the first instance, (though, ao 
doubt, the promise of the Messiah was also involved,) a 
lemporat privilege, fbrfdted for a temporal indulgence ; yet. 
It is assnmed, aa a pattern of God's tpiritwil debugs with 
fais people. " Looking diligently k«t any niaii Jail of 
" tha Grace of God; lest any root of tHtterttesa sprfaigii^ 
'f up trouble you, and thereby many be defiled ; lest ther« 
" be any fornicator, or pro&ne person, as Esau, who for 
<* one morsel of meat, sold his birth-right, — ^for ye know 
'^ how that afterwards when he would have inherited the 
"- falet^g he was rejected, &r be found no place for sepwit- 
" ance, though he sought it carefully with tears." So, also, 
are Sampson, Saul, David, Solomon, and many others, set 
forth (or our example, being temporal and vigiiU types, of 
God's tpiritual dealings with us'here, tndt^his^M/ jud^ 
ments of US in another world. 
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Now, such a collection of foots uid precepts, 
thoDgh totally inadequate to convey to us, ac- 
curate notions of the itUrintie nature of the 
incomprehensible Deity ; would be quite suf- 
ficient for all the most important purposes of 
Reli^cm ; whose chief design is, to inform man, 
(in such a manner as to influence his life,) of 
Qod!s intuitions -towards- him, and of hisme* 
thods of dealing with him. 

These historical relations, combined- with 
such other facts, as Providence might see fit to 
disclose, (such as the Creation, the Fall and 
Agency €£. the Apostate Spirits, &c &c.) might, 
I think, be not improperly designated the 
Moral Phenomena of RBy£Z.ATioN : and, in the 
Philos(^h^. of JLEVKAX.ED EELiGiON, (if I may 
be allowed to use the expression, ) might be 
supposed tt> Gocupy a corresponding place, to 
that. already assigned, in Naturd Religion, to 
the Moral, Phenomena of ordinary observafion. 
Henae there would be a striking analogy, in 
the legitimate manner, of arriving at right con- 
dusions in both. And^ we should see, /hets, 
and deductions Jromjacts, in ibis, as well as in 
other subjects of philosophical inv^tigation, 
superceding the use; of metaphysical subtilties, 
fflid ^ scholastjck conceits. A method, which 
would enable the sober inquirer, to make some 
certain progress in religions knowledge : but 
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which would also teach him, to stop with 
humility and submission, when urived at*1he 
fo-acHcal houndaries, assigned by supreme 
wisdom to the excursions of out finite intellects. 

If I mistake not, it will he found, that these 
conjectures, and this analogy, are not incon- 
^stent, with the character of that revelation, 
actually in oiu* possession. 

In a formor dicourse, I end^voured to show, 
that we h&d scripture authority for concluding, 
that a careful examination of the Moral.Fheno- 
mena of JVirfare, should form the firgt step, in 
our inquiries into Natural Religion. The text 
I have chosen on the present occasion, teaches 
us, that a similar course (to a certtun exteint at 
least) should be pursued with revealed rehgion; 
or in other words, that an attentive study of the 
Moral Pkenomena of revelation, should form 
an important part of our inquiries, into the 
r.etwa^ character of our Supreme GoTemour. 
I shall now from Revelation itself, briefly il- 
lustrate this position ; and then deduce some 
practical - conclusions, more particularly con- 
nected with the subject of these discourses. 

On examining the sacred volume, we cannot 
but be struck with one remarkable characteris- 
tick, which distinguishes it from all the systems 
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of Religion, that aniM*p(>CTi writers have offer- 
ed to the notice of mankind. It does not, 
like them, contain abstruse and involved dis- 
cussions conceniing the nature imd essence of 
the Deity. Discussions, which are so mani- 
festly inapplicable to the affairs of common' 
life, as to be generally deemed, even by their 
patrons themselves, as unfit to be presented to 
the lower orders: who aie, nevertheless, as much 
interested as those above them in true Religion. 
But, it does present to us a detail of the actual 
dealings of God with noted individuals, or 
with remarkable portions of the human race. 
Transactions, which — taken in connexion with 
the various commands, warnings, ' threats 
and promises, of which, they, are'at once the 
evidence and fulfilment — exhibit, not in theory 
but hyjacts, the real character of God's moral 
government. 

In his state of innocence, though man was 
probably as much superior to us, in intellec- 
tual as in moral powers ; his instruction, as Jur 
as we can learn, was carried on, not theoretical- 
ly, but practically. When the Almighty would 
declare to him his power and wisdom, he show- 
ed him the varied works of Creation, and 
brought unto him "every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air," that he might dis- 
cern their excellence, and give them names. 
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When he would make him acquainted with 
his overflowing bounty ; " he planted a Garden 
" in Eden, and there he put the man whom 
'* he .had formed, and out of the ground he 
" made to grow, every tree that is pleasant 
" to the sight, and good for food;" and he 
gave him " dominion over the fish of the sea, 
" and over the fowl of the air, and over the cat- 
**■ tie, and over aU the earth.** — ^To teach him 
dependence on the Almighty for present and 
future existence, he planted the sacramental 
tree of life in the midst of the garden ; with 
permission, as long as he should remain obedi- 
ent, to " eat thereof and live fbr ever." Here, 
also, he placed "the toee of the knowledge of 
good and evil," with the prohibition to touch 
it's fatal fruit : in wder to warn him against 
the presumptuous de»re to wallt alone, in the 
unaided strength of his own intellectual at- 
tfdnments. 

On the fall, likewise, how fearfuUy, and yet, 
how practically, did a God of holiness demon- 
strate, that he was " of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity;" when he withdrew the 
light of his countenance from that creatioi^ 
which before he had rejoiced in as "very 
good," and pronounced that awful soitence, 
which fell Uke a withering blight on the face 
of nature, and dried up all the springs of life. 
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Subsequently to the fall, when the human 
mind was to be prepared, for ■ the Gospel 
scheme of redonption; this was not done by any 
elaborate description of his mysterious at^- 
butes, or of the neoepsity of devising some sys- 
tem, for recondling their conflicting demands ; 
but by the simple institution, of sacrifices: in 
wbich, the penitent, while bending over the 
yet quiTeriflg frame of his innocent victim, 
learned to mingle the tears of contrition, with 
tbe blood of atonement ; and to send up the 
aspirations of Faith and Hope, with the accept- 
ed incense of his burnt ofi&ring. 

Passing over many other reqiarkable events, 
such as the translation of £poch after his having 
" walked with God three hundred years." ' — 
Noah's "preaching of righteousness"* in build- 
ing the ark, " by the which he condemned the 
world"' — the awful proof exhibited in a gene- 
ral deluge, that " though hand join with hand 
" the guilty shall not go unpunished" ^ — " the 
" overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah," whidi 
" suffering the vengeance of eternal fire," was 
made " an example unto those that aft^ should 
" live ungodly ;" '' — ^let us confine our attention 
to that period, when man having again " cor- 

3Geti.v. es, 24,— Heb. xi. 5 — Jnde 14. 

* II Pet ii. 5. « Heb. xi. 7. « Prov. xi. SI. 

iJudeT— IlPet ii. 6. 
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"Tupted his ways," the Almighty determined 
to institute a more effectual means, of mani- 
festing himself, his character, and his moral 
government, to mankind. What then was the 
method adopted for that purpose ? was it the 
promulgation of any system of dermatic theo- 
logy? No — ^it was a plan totally different — 
consisting in a gradually developed series, of 
striking and instructive facts, by which, not 
only those personally concerned therein might 
be taught, but from . the exhibition of whidi, 
all serious and attentive observers, might jud^e 
for themselves, of the dealings of providence. 
And for this purpose, there was displayed, 
from time to time, a degree of miraculous 
interference, sufficient, both to attract general 
attention, and to direct it upwards to that 
• divine superintendance, which regulated this 
trdn of remarkalde events. 

Thus was Abraham called away from his 
country, saA his kindred, and his father's house, 
and* in all his wanderings — through fierce 
and strange lands — so providentially blessed 
with peace and prosperity, as to be in fact a 
praclical preacher of. righteousness ; for where- 
ver he sojourned, " he built an altar and called 
on the name of the Tjord." " 

Subsequently to this ; the elevation of Jo- 

*Gen, xii. "Gen. xii. Tj 8. — xUi. *. 
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seph in the sight of Fharoah, and of all Egypt 
— the public announcement by Moses and 
Aaron, of the true character and government 
of God, attested by the fearful Plagues inflict- 
ed on the extensive dominions of a great and 
civilized nation, and terminating with the 
awful destruction of an entire army — could 
not but make known to the Egyptians, and 
to all the nations with whom they had inter- 
course, the name of the most high God who 
fore-warned them by his servant, " I will be 
honoured on Pharaoh and " upon all his host, 
that the Egyptians may ** know that I am the 
Lord." 

AgMn, when he brought forth these, his 
servants with a high hand and outtStretched 
arm — a vast host " of men women and children," 
—leading them by a pillar of cloud by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night — supporting them 
in a barren wilderness, with water from the 
rock, and food from Heaven, so that their 
raiment waxed not old, neither did their foot 
swell for forty years — when Jordan stayed 
his waters at their presence, and Jericho bowed 
!ier ramparts at the shout of their approach — 
when the "Canaanite and the Jebusite,and the 
" Hivite, and the Hittite, nations stronger and 
" mightier than they," with their horses, and 
chariots, and giant warriors, and " walled towns 
" and fenced cities," " were rooted up and cast 
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" out " before them* like misty phantoms fey the 
sweeping whirlwind— were not the eyes of all 
the surrounding nations turned towards " this 
" people terrible from the begimriug," and were 
they not all thus forced to craisider tfaeeharaeter 
and moral government of the God of the Israd- 
ites— and, when they reflected on the spiritu^. 
ty of thdr worship, the, purity of thdr moral 
code, and the sublimity of their prospects ; might 
they not well understand, and assent to that ex- 
clamation of the inspired writer, " what nation 
is there so great, who hath God so nigh unto 
them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
that we call on him for, and what nation is 
^ere so great, that hath statutes and judg- 
ments so righteous as all this law" ? 

' In a similar manner, every succesive dispen- 
sation to the Israelites, was calculated, not only 
to improve them, but also, to afford to sur- 
rounding nations, practical instruction, as to the 
moral government of the tmly true God. 

Under their Judges, their prosperity and peace, 
while obedient ; thdr wars and afflictions while 
back-sliding — under their Kings, the conquests 
of David : the power and prosperity of Solomon ; 
whose ships brought in t^e gold of Ophir, and 
the spices of utmost Arabia ; who in his exten- 
sive knowledge " spake of trees from the Cedar 
" that is in Lebannraij even to the Hyssop 
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" that spnngeth out of the wall " so that " there 
" came all people to hear the wisdom of Solomon 
" fiom all the Kings of the Earth" — all onitn^ 
bated to extend, by Facts, the knowledge of 
Jehovdi and of his moral govemiifient through 
the surrounding countnes. 

The same truths were still more widely cir- 
culated, by the dispersion of the ten tribes— by 
the captivity and fcgoum <^ Judah at Babylon 
—and by all the remarkable interpositions of 
Grodjon their account, daring that period—^ 
thepunishment of Nebuchadnezzar; the fidelity 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego ; the piV>- 
phedes of Daniel ; the decrees of Cyrtis ; the 
rebuiliding of Jerasalem ; and the return of it's 
afflicted, and penitent exiles. 

From this time fcnward, the inquiring re- 
gards of all civilized nations must have been 
fixed on this extrBordinary and favoured peo- 
ple ; while their peculiar customfi distinguished 
them and their doctrines, wherever th^ settled, 
and kept thran still in communication with 
Jerusalem, t^ centre of all their hopes and 
expecatations; so tdiat at the feast of Pentecost, 
thesre £ame up.to the holy city " devout men 
" of ev^aatijHi and» fieaven'V-" Fartiuans, 
" and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
" MesopcAamia, and in Judea, and Oappadocia, 
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" in Fontiis and Asia, Fhry^a, and Pamphilia, 
" in Egj'pt, and in the parts of Libya about 
" Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
•' Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians." ' Thus, 
were opportunities aflforded to every civilized 
nation, of becoming practically acquainted 
with the ways of Providence, as exhibited in 
the striking, diversified, and miraculous history, 
of this singular people. 

I cannot but here remark, that it was to 
these practical developements of the Divine 
Attributes ; and not to Metaphysical Theories, 
that the Saints of the Old Testament appealed,' 
when they sought, in times of trial, for conso- 
lation, Snd for strength — for grounds of hope, 
and for motives of obedience. On such heart- 
aearching occasions — when the soul panteth af- 
" ter God, as the hart panteth after the water 
' brooks** ' when metaphyseal illusions, like un- 
substantial and shadowy forms, mock the grasp, 
and fade from the sight — on such occasions, tkey 
turned, to the heart reviving, and spirit stirring 
recollections, of the Wisdom, and the Mercies, 
and' the Faithfulness of God, as displayed in 
their jMu/ history. "Ogive thanks unto the 
" Lord," says thePsalmist, '* call upon his name, 
" remember his marvellous works that he hath 
" done, his wonders and the judgments of his 

' Acts ii. 5, 9, 10, 11. 'Ps. «"■ 1. 
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" mouth ; O ye seed of Almiham his servant, 
« ye children of Jacob his chosen," " he h«th 
« remembered his covenant fw evw," which hie 
" made with Abraham and his oath unto Isaac, 
" when they were but a few men in number ; 
" when they went trow, one nation to another, 
" from one kingdom to another people, — he 
" suffered no man to touch them ; yea, he 
" reproved kings for their sakes ; saying, touch 
** not mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
'* harm" * — so, likewise the prophet — " 1 will 
" mention' the loving kindnesses of the Lord and 
" the praises of the Lord, accca'ding to all tiiat 
" the Lord has bestowcid on us, luid the great 
" goodness towards the house of Israel, which 
" be hath bestowed on them according to hir 
" merciei , and according to the multitude of 
' " bis loving kindnesses." * 

Finally : when the result, far which all these 
events were only a preparation, was to be 
achieved ; when it was determined " to finish 
" the transgression, and to make an end of sins. 
" and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 



3 Pg. cv. 1, 5,6, 8, 9, 12, IS, 14, 15. 
*lm. IxUi. 7- This may also account, for the frequent 
appealg to the character of God, aa displayed in their past 
history, vhlch the Apostles generally adopted, when |H«tGh- 
•d &r the first time to a Jewish audMncc- 
3 G 
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" to bring in everlasting righteousness ; " * was 
this highest revelation of the Divine Attributes 
effected, by the promulgation " of any system 
of abstruse dogmas, or Metaphysical theories ? 
Far otherwise — .that Word, which "in the 
" beginning was with God, and Was God " — 
that Word condescended to be "made flesh 
" and dwelt among us," ^ and being "thebright- 
" ness of his (Father's) Glory, and the express 
" Image of his person ;" ' he exhibited in his 
own life and character, the most glorious 
manifestation of the Divine Attributes — 
boundless power and wisdom — unchanging 
gentleness, goodness, and truth — all the long 
suffering of pardoning mercy, and all the 
tenderness of redeeming love — and " we beheld 
" his glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
" of the Father, full of grace and truth." * 

Nor was his ministry confined, like that of 
ordinary Moralists, to mere verbal declamation; 
but presented to the eyes of the human race, 
along series of ' instructive actions, iat^i^AiXe 
to every understanding, and coming home to 
the feelings ,of every penitent heart. Thus — 
the same Divine Personage, who achieved the 
redemption of Man, has also vindicated the 
attributes of Deity ; and Providence in this, as 

» Dan. ii. 2*. « John i. \, 14. ^ Heb. i. S. » John i. 14. 
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iti oth&r instances, has made ..the accomplish- 
ment of his gracious designs, their best prac- 
tical explanation. " Without controversy, 
" great is the mystery of godliness : God was 
" manifest In the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
" seen of Angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
" believed on in the world, received up into 
. " glory." " 

Thus, it has, I trust, been made to ap* 
pear, in this and the preceding discom^e ; 
that, it has been the scheme of Providence, 
both in Natural and Revealed Religion, to 
disclose to us, whatever he designed we should 
know of his character, not by abstract theo- 
ries, but by practical exhibitions of himseU', 
as recorded by the w<Hiders he has wrought, 
whether ■. in the kingdom of Nature, or in 
that of Grace. 

We have, then, a great stream of events; 
whether set forth in sacred history, or in 
■inspired prophecy — ^reaching from the Crea- 
tion, till the " restitution of all things ; " ' 
" — which are written for our admonition, on 
"whom the ends of the world are come;" 
and to which we shoidd "do weU to take heed, 
'* as to a light that shineth in a dark place,' " 
if we wish to examine with impartiality, the 
character and laws of God's moral government. 

"Tim. iii. 16. •. Actsiii. 21. *S Pet, i. 19. 
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Here, it may perhaps be asked, of what 
supaior value, in this point o^ view, are Be- 
ifeaitd facti ; when we have abundant ex- 
amples, of the dealings of Providence, in the 
narratives of ordinary history. 

Putting out of consideration, (ag not beuring 
on this quection,) their importance, as compo- 
nent, and perhaps necessary parts, oi the 
scheme of redemption: it may be re[died; 
that, even suppoang the details of sacred and 
profane narrative, to possess the same charactea: 
and importance ; yet, they could not be con- 
ndered, as equally useful, in leading to profHU- 
eai results. In arguing from the ordinary 
truisactions of the human race, we should, in 
order to obtain any general rules freed, from 
the influence of anotnaUes and »roi%, proceed 
by a long and laborious induction, raida«d 
the more difficvdt, not only by the number 
and variety of the parts, but by the want <rf 
<^ authentid information concerning them. 
Whereas, the history of any one individual, 
or of any one nsiioa,. certified to us on Divine 
audiority, as Erected and ccmtzt^ed by Divine 
mjisrintendancc, becomes immediately, agea&- 
rick type, <^ Grod's dealings is . all nmiiar 
iiutances. 

By these, as by a eerimn standard, we can 
judge<^llisintentitHiat<yw«rds us, much btftter 
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than by any abstract maxims, <v dednitions, 
wi^out such assistance. In a like-manner, it is» 
that ev«i illiterate men — incapable of attaining 
l^at knowledge, or general views— soon become 
eaBpertmenttUlf acquunted, with the character 
of their Sovereign, and the nature of his 
govemmentt by observing the measm^s adopt- 
ed around them. And so likewise, the diild — 
long before he can reason ccHTectly on abstract 
principles— can estimate the character of his 
parent, and What he may expect from him, by 
the general tenour of his conduct, and the 
treatment he has already experienced. 

There is, however, this great difi^nce — that 
with our Sovereign Ruler, there " is no variable^. 
'* ness nor shadow of turning ;"' " he is not a 
" man, that be ^ould lie, nor the son of man, 
" that be shmdd repent," * but being " the same 
" yesterday to day, and for ever ; " " we need 
not dread in him the changes of human caprice, 
or the fluctuations of human pasdon ; but may 
depend on hii reveaied de^tngs with tfae sons 
of men, m sure marks of his permanent di». 
peoiatifmi. Apply these considerations to that 
mnt^fiiet — ^upon which indeed hiogeS ^ Scrip> 
ture history— that "God so loved the worid* 
" that be gave his only begotten Son, that 
*' wboaoever bdievethon him,should not perisb, 

' M i. 17- * Num. xxiii. Ip. ' Heb. xiU. 8. 
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" but have everlasting life ;" ^ — ^reflect oil it, as 6 
practical exhibition^ of his unaltered and unal- 
terable nature, and we have a more heart- 
convincing proof of his boundless pity, and 
everlasting love, than all the range of Me- 
taphysical disqui^tion could supply. 

In closing this part of my subject, it is im- . 
portant to remark ; that the force of the posi- 
tion, which it has been the object of the 
preceding observations to establish, lies in 
this ; that not merely has Giod been pleased, 
to ^ve us this inspired account of his dealings 
with portions of the human race, but that he 
has done this, to the exclusion of every thing 
like abstract or metaphysical discussion. 

He has, at different times and places, ordain- 
ed rites and ceremonies, and issued various 
commandments and threats, warnings and 
promises; and finally, he who "at sundry 
." times, and in divers manners, spake in times 
" past unto the Fathers by the P^hets, hath 
" in these last daya spoken unto us by his 
" Son ; ' " and strange indeed must it seem, 
that in the lengthened lapse of so many ages, 
and amidst tiie multiplied variety of so many 
events — combining to form a mighty appa- 
ratus, involving the destinies of the whole 
human race, and carried on by Prophets and 

«John iu. 16. ^Heb. i. 1, 8. 
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Evangdists, by Saints and Angels, by the 
Holy Spirit, and by the everlasting Son — ^he 
should never have furnished us, with any 
arranged or scientific system of Metaphysical 
Theology ; if it had pleased him, that such 
should form our only, or our chief means of 
instruction. 

Surely, then, we shoidd be content to judge 
of his character and his government, in the 
way he himself has revealed it ; and abstain 
from abstract speculations on subjects not 
disclosed to us. Lest in attempting to be 
wise above what is written, and so intruding 
" into the secret things that belong to the 
" Lord,"* we, like our first Parents, be found 
guilty of seeking aSter" forbidden knowledge ; 
and, like them, be excluded from the blessings 
set before us — the inexhaustable and immor. 
talizing fruits, which crown that tree of life, 
whose leaves shall be " for the healing of the 
" nations." " 

It may, perhaps, be objected to the views 
here advanced ; that they exclude the consi- 
deration of the doctrinal pwts of scripture, 
especially of the Epistles. In reply: I 4esire 
it should be distinctly remembered ; that what 
is meant, is only, that the Moral Phenomena 

» Deut, xxix. 29. * Rev. xxii 2. 
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of Reyelation, and not Metaphysical specula- 
tions, should form the principal ^uiuAsc/mmi of 
our deductions, concerning the attributes and 
government of the Deity. But this does not 
exclude us, from reasoning about them our- 
sidves, much less ^m adopting the eimdusiKu, 
derived from them by the inspired writcre. 
Indeed, 1 think it may be safely asserted, that 
what are generally adied the Doctrinal parts 
of Saipture, and particularly those of the 
Apostoliok Epistles, consist chiefly in expla- 
natiotis of, and deductions from Revealed FacU\ 
and especially fVora the life, sufferings, and 
intercession of the Redeemer. Perhaps, much 
of the difficulty, which seems to attach to 
these doctrinal passages, arises out of the 
tend^icy to Jbrget this important connexion, 
and to view them as mere abstract state- 
ments, or insulated fvopositions. Whereas, 
when considered in their proper rdation to 
the rest of the sacred writings, they may be 
regarded, as inspired commentaries thereon : 
and so far from disagreeing with the views 
already stated, they, in fact, complete the 
ulterior steps of the religious inquiry proposed : 
and thus furnish us, with a beauriful whole ; 
in which, nothing is deficient, that could be 
" profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
" rection and in instruction in righteousness." ' 
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T(J foUdi* the liiie of refasoniiJg, thus l&id 
down — and, ftotn the great body of revealed 
facts, considered as Illustrations of the more 
abstract st&temehts of Scripture, to deduce 
correct flotions of the divine Character, and 
mt)ral government, would be the legitittiate 
method, of arriving at conclusions, consistent 
with the Philosophy of Jtevelation. ' This, 
fevidently, does ftot come, within the scopes 
of the ptesent discourse ; which was intended, 
rather, to establish the general principle, than 
to follow out the details. 



* This U the plan (though not presented exactly in the 
Axtre point of view) pursued in Dean Graves's "Calvinistlc 
" Predestination, repugnant to the general tHiour tsS Scrip- 
ture." The same plan, may, in general, be considered, 
u adopted by all those, who, faithfully adhering to 
Scripture Fadt, in preference to abstruse specnlationfl, 
have endeavoured to collect the " Will of God," from tta* 
rimple records. He has himself vouehsafed. — A planT^fai(^, 
though it pretends not to unfold to it's followers, the 
operations if the divin« mind, im yet, under die divine 
blessing, unite them in holy and blessed " fellowship, with 
" the Father and his Son Jesus Christ," through the know- 
ledge of him, who "wal manifested to as" as " eternal Irfe." 
In truth, it is evident, from th^ line of reasoning proposed, 
that the condudons resulting fbora the applicatioh of soutid 
Philosophy to Revelation, must correspond witbtbe ordintu^ 
impressions produced on the huinbl« and candid inquirer! 
by tiK j«»«nf/ f Mowr of Mriptur« teltifilony. — Therefore, I 
Assert, ihtx no inftireiwe, howetef plausible, deduced ttatA 
tingUtmi*, ought to be ottfRltted, eVM by the akoM t/tHnity 
S H 
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I may, however, be permitted to make the ■ 
following remarks on what has been said. 

First — That no passages of Holy Writ 
— however abstract they may appear when 
announced in a separate form — can, consistently 
with the Philosophy of Revelation, be inter' 
preted separate^ from the facts, with which, 
they are historically connected. 

Secondly — That much less, can such insulated 
texts be admitted, as the foundation of any 
theory, apposed to the general character, of 
revealed events. 

Thirdly — That in arguing " seriatim " from 
these events, to determine the nature of God's 
moral government, we have no right to adopt 
any theory, which is not plainly deducible 

mind, in oppoddoQ to the practical convictiont, that common 
sense cui, and will, with the aBsistance of Divine Grace, de' 
duce, from « fioniliar and extended acquaintance, with the 
sacred records. — " It is incredible " saya Bishop Horsely, 
" to any one who has not made the experiment, what a 
" proficiency may be made in that knowledge which maketh 
"wise unto salvation, by studying the Scripture in this 
" manner, without any other commentary or exposition, 
" than what th* different parts of the sacred volume mutu- 
" ally .furnish for each other. — Let the most illiterate chris- 
" tian study them in this manner, and let him never cease 
" to pray for the ilium inatiwi of that Spirit, by which those 
" Iwoks were dictated, and the whole compass of abstruse 
" Philosophy, and recondite History, shall furnish no ar- 
" gument, with which the perverse will of man, shall be 
f able to shake this learned Christian's Faith." 
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from the facts themselves, or which is not 
directly asaerted of them, in some part of the 
inspired writings. ' 

Fourthly — That when the conclusions dedu- 
cible from different facts, seem to contradict 
each other ; we should, asjiindamented proposi- 
tions, prefer those, that are supported by the 
greater msmber, to those only derivable from 
the minority — those borne out by plain and 
intelligible facts, to those that rest on obscure 
or mysterious ones — and those, that accord to 
the analogies of God's ordinary dealings with 
mankind, to those that violate such analo^es. 

Fifthly — That the generid conclusions thus 
obtained, are not to be abandoned in deference 
to apparently opposing facts ; but are only to 
be so far modified, as to a£Pord, with regard to 
these also, a consistent explanation. 

Lastly — In reviewing these Scripture his- 
tories, ttoo things are to be considered : the 
treatment adopted, towards the persons mme-. 
difUely concerned va those events; and the 
entU'e account of that treatment, handed down 
to us — comprehending therein, the observations 
of the inspired writers. The former of these 
exhibits the moral phenomena designed for 
the immediate instruction of the cotempora- 
neous generations — whether actors, or specta- 
tors ; the latter combines these, with their 
moral inferences ; and under the sanction of 
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divine authority, p;x)n)ulgate» the whole " for 
" our admonitioq, on whom the ep^s of the 
" world are come." Of course ^t ^night 
naturallj he expected, th^t the former should 
vary considerably* according to the different 
9ges pf the wofW — ^the different states and 
drcumstances of the hunpaa race ; bwt, th«t 
the latter sl^ould exhibit the Seity, as pursuing 
the same ei^d. though by th^ adoption of dif- 
ferent means -"inculcating the sanie g^at 
truths, though by different ways— and dis- 
playing, though under vafied ^pects, and 
accommodated to the diverse circumstance;^ 
the same Eternal and Glorious Attributes — the 
same Essential and Immutable prindples, of 
!^oral Crovemment. Hence it follows, that the 
two should be ao interpreted as to imite and 
harmonize together. 

The foregoing rule^ are so obvious, and 
reasonable, that it seems unnecessary to ex- 
plain, or enforce them- I shall therefore 
confine myself, to uotidng a few instances of 
reasoning on cas^ of Scripture history, wliereii^ 
these rules have been manifestly violated, Iqf 
the advocates of absolute Pre^stinst^on. 

The SupralapsariaiL, arguing OQ abstract 
principles, asserts, that the fall of man from 
his first state of innocenoy, was predetaminedit 
by an eternal and infallibi? de^j^ee. | tjhiml^ it 
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unneee^ftry to examine the absU^act aTguiiient$, 
b; which, this theory is supported. I perceive, 
that it evidently violates the third of the 
preceding rules ; and it seems to pie u) 
abundant answer, to refer to the revealed 
history of the fact, which in no wise intimates 
the existence of any such decree : but, on the 
contrary, exhibits the conduct of our first 
parents, and the proceedings of their judge, in 
^actly that light, in which they must hmm 
btea repretented, if , the contrary supposition 
were true. Fw it describes tkem, as over- 
powered by that self-oondemnation and re- 
morse, which proves their consciousness, of 
haying done that, which they might and ought 
to have avoided ; and it describes their judge, 
as inflicting punishments, correspondtjtg to their 
re»pec^P9 degr«04 of guUt : which would have 
beep ?vid^t1y qbsvrd, on the suppositiotv that 
&o4& w^e bfflW down by a «Hnt&r and irr&sUr- 

S^ilar statenieiit^ at^ as it ^eema to 9te, 
eqqally un«uthonzed by Scripture Jiu;ts» have 
been hazarded with regard to Fharaob. It h«a 
been asserted th^at his hardnesa o{ heart, m^ 
his subsequent destruction, were th« neoesst^y- 
9onaequence%, of &, pr^termined and irrespe&. 
tive decree. 

To avoid all oe^o^criticisnts, let us admit 
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the passages adduced in support of this state- 
ment : and they would prove nothing more, 
than that Pharaoh's heart wm hardened by 
' God : but it w6uld still remain to be decided, 
whether this was done decretaUy, and irrespec- 
tweJy of his conduct, as asserted by Fredesti- 
narians ; or Judicially, as supposed by their 
opponents. 

To determine this question, I would — to any 
candid and unprejudiced person — say ; look at 
the Jaeta of the ease ; and judge of the dealings 
of God towards his creature, as reasonably, as 
you would of those of any sovereign towards 
his subjects ; not by metaphysical, and over- 
strdned deductions, from detached expressions; 
but by the whole tenour, of his actual pro- 
ceedings. 

First — Observe how frequently, and how 
unequivocally, the Almighty warned Pharaoh, 
of the fate that should attend his perseverance 
in transgressions — ^what reiterated signs and 
wonders were vouchsafed, in proof of these 
warnings — how, at times, these awful judgments 
(so far from hardening Pharaoh) did actually 
force him to relent, and to confess, " I have 
" ^nned this time, the I^ord is righteous, and I, 
" and my people are wicked" *-^and how inva- 
riably this, his humiliation, was followed by a 

7 Exod. Ix. 17. 
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further reprieve, and a conditional removal of 
his punishments — and then> on a fair and im- 
partial view of all these facts, say, whether 
such was not exactly the course of proceeding, 
that should have been adopted towards Pha- 
raoh on the «upp<mVH>n-<-that no irrespective 
decree existed, but that each successive har- 
dening was, at most, only the Judicial conse- 
quence of the preceding transgression. 

Secondly — Let the observations offered in 
the last of the preceding rules, be here applied. 
Let it be remembered, that Grod's dealings 
with Abraham and his descendants were in- 
tended, not merely for their sole instruction, 
but for that of the surrounding nations ; not 
merely to inform those, in whose hands the 
inspired account of those transactions was mb- 
mquenUy placed,' but those also, who were 
actual spectators of these events. Let it also 
be considered, that we have special authority 
for asserting this, in the case brfore us. For it 
is announced to Moses : " The Egyptians shall 
" Imow that I am the Lord, when I stretch 
* ■ forth my hand upon Egypt, and bring out 
"the children of Israel from among them."* 
And of Pharaoh it is s^d : " in very deed for 
"this cause have I raised thee up, for ^^o show 
" in thee'my power; and that my name may 
" he declared throughout oZ? the earth." " 
'Exod. vii. 5. *Exod. ix. 16. 
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What, then, was the prtutiaUe^t, of these 
extraordinary and awful dispensations, on the 
minds of the Egyptians ? fhe reiAarkable 
declaration, just quoted, was made, when the 
plague of the Hail was predicted i and imme- 
diately after it is added :— he thdt feared the 
word of the Lord, among the servants of 
Fhantoh, made his servants and his cattle 
flee into the houses : and he that regarded 
not the word of the Lord, left liii^ setrants 
rind his cattle in the field." ' 

Thus, those of them, who, studied the ckar- 
deter of Jehovah; collected, from hii proceed- 
ings in this case, that he would treat them 
according to their conduct, and not according 
to irrespective decrees: and on this conception, 
they evidently acted, in endeavonring to escape 
the plague. Nor do we find thdr views, at 
the conduct, condemned by the sacred historian. 
This impression must have been further es- 
taHished, by every siibsequent display c^ 
Pharaoh's unpardonable obstinacy, and of it's 
Consequent punishment. 

Nor was the final catastrophe a litte calcu- 
lated to fix these views; while with ^cri- 
minating justice, it was confined to those alone, 
who followed their presumptious monarch in 
his irreclainu^le and rebellious csA'cer'; and 
on those, it developed the ftiH and fearful 

< Exod. ix. 20, 21. 
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mi^asiire <if final retribution,— a retribution, of 
wtudi it is expressly declared, that it was 
QMent to vindicate God's glo^, in his dealings 
■with sinnffls. " The Egyptians shall know 
"that! am the Lord, when I have gotten 
*' me Aesour upon Pharaoh, upon his cWiotiE^ 
*• and upon his hOTse-roen." ' 

Thus, these miraculous judgments, were so 
little consistent, with the notion oiuncondiHontd 
decrees, that they were evidmtly connected 
with, and respective of the conduct, of the 
the persons concerned. 

And thus it appears, that, on the eoiisidendion 
of all i)iejbt^ of this eventful history, no can- 
did spectator, could have come to any other 
condudon than this : that the Almighty dis- 
played towards the relentless tyrant of his 
chosen people,* hot merely justice, but long 
sufiferiiig mercy ; though, at the same time, 
he made use of him, ( as any just and wise 
governcNT would, of any notorious offender,) to 
exhiUt to the Israelites, and to the believing 
Egyptiiuis, his own power, wisdom, and justice; 
in rescuing his persecuted and afiBicted people, 
And in visiting their wicked oppressors, with a 
vengeance awful and final, though k»ig delay- 
ed. 

But, on what,i3 the opporitet^inipn founded 
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In cofirtttlete violation of the preceding mle^ 
it throws ^c^ and deduKUetu ttbmjacti amde, 
and rests exelusirely, on MetaphyaiCfJ aoA. 
overstrained deductions, from detached and 
doubtful expressions— expressions, which at 
the time ( fc* they were not as yet committed 
to writing ) could have been known, to but 
few of the Israelites, and most probaldy to 
none of the Egyptian s-^-expressionsy-tiberalM^, 
which cimld bare 'had no infittence^ on Mff£r 
view's, of the divine proceedings .in thds boat. 
Now, will it be said, thaftbs tuhuqagrti iReir^ 
Ia<i6n of th«K eAp«dswHK> -^aa riieantf.to 
iKnweyto.u^,H. totally' opposite Vicfw faf thdte 
transactions^ fount that; 'wfakth^the-J^fe^.thbib- 
-selves ibesented ?-^ WUl it 'be aargiked^ tiiaf -mch 
a deliberate cbntradietran a»' this, vcas iisddid 
ifftenAed ?f^-U^t}i{«t' God, iwho ^< is^rthe >sarfie 
yesi^t^ttey, to^dAy, ahd for eyeR^V whoisrvifttit- 
out "vnuiablatiess or ahadonr 6f Jainmg;^ of hini, 
■^HT&ii be aswctedi ttiathe'tlidindeed'ilesigi], 
to exhttnthis aat>il; gevehuaiekit, bi'tfiic li^fat, 
1^'hiB inniMeulo^FEaTidenees; and.Ja4>tDtaIiy 
0p|)O$it«' Ugte^' %-ii& teocardc^ wbeis-^-^ 'om 
view, ^to the £^ptl««j land in qaite t&e ooutni- 
-i^,'-to:-;thfe-^t«bUtek-^^ a iCbdnf jtntioe to 
his subjects of those days ; but to us, ai)''Ja 
~^ti!id ^rtia^)(»t)«iKtibfl^ ipi«d6iitihaii» is, 

Ubink, unn e c essa f y— to-^ answec the question. 
Therefore, when^ws ;^* i* stated, that "God 
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;' hMdeaedi-Phtritoh's heart i" a^d yet, Anil 
Avm tiieJitcU, thMi each ju^gmc^t 4id r^y 
twQpd. him, t(^ > yield at least a tempora^, 
though p^rbapB only a feip^ aii4 hypooritiT 
(»1 iiul!v4»6ion: ^e must, I ithink, iQ frw 
iiB»SOpMg> . oop4H4ev tbst^ this hardenfiigk W» 
6»ly.^ jupt judgm^^ cm his imp^^tfnc^.aM 
distimubti<^a-^the con««g^uMce, not the cfii«|« 
.o£)^4i;rimQe>-TTtbe award of rotribu^y^JMHtiDe-t 
Wrt,;tiiB,;relenrte|s execution, »f an ,jffbitWT» 
^.(»p.e9i^iv^.<lecyf(*. , • . : - .1 

vQtl^^tfl^sdpprftftp^ HRwe pbi^ops ijJrtWPMn 
)«ighj;,fee,flddw^: )wt the^ £^.4»fB^Wt,. tfi 
jHurtTOt^ t^p IwaFJng, of the prijjciplw' lawl 

4<W»Wr, . ,-, ■; .::.< i : .,-. .: ^ 

:.,,Omi^tiflg, then, any further -^ omndwatioH 
pf , iadividual cases, ,1 would request yopr 
d^t«^tJon, ^}\i\ft I examine, in a very brief 
inan^i^, wljethff the doctrine of irrespective 
election— ^ot to present advantages, but, to 
final rew9rd« or punishments, either temporal 
or et(!)mal-^ifi consistent, with the revealed 
aci^unt, of God's a^t^al dealings witl\ his 
^hps^n people. 

l^H^ tb^n, at the most prominent feature* 
pf th(f Ifistw-y qf Israel, from the calljing of 
j^)»^am> to their ^nal di^ej^ion. We find, 
that Grod's favoured people, were blessed with 
great and exalted privileges, both spiritual 
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and lenyjoral. That these privileges, were in no 
d^ree merited by themselres. For, to sach 
advantages, were the children of Abraham Reel- 
ed, before th^ were bom ; as it is written ; " in 
•* Isaac," (the child of promise, not of the flesh) 
** shall the seed be called : " and agun, ** Jacob 
" have I loved, and Esau have I hated ; " and 
this, as the Apostle argues, " b^fiire tbey had 
** done any good or evS." But we find also, 
^et although lAiefirat gift of these privileges 
was unmerited and irretpecHve, yet the «si«ff- 
qment continuance of them, and the ultimate 
tretOment of those who possessed them, vrete 
always legubtect, with a reference to the use, 
or abuse, which they made of them ; and sc^ 
were not irretpeetive, but strictly retrOttttve. 
So far indeed, was the contrary suppofdtioa 
from the truth, in point of fact : so far was 
the enjoyment of these privUeges from confer- 
ring an exemption, from the daims of holiness 
or the awards of justice : so far from convey- 
ing a charter ** to enjoy the pleasure of sin for 
" a season, ' " without forfriting the promised 
inheritance for ever — a license to fall fouUy, 
but not to perish finally — ^that it seems, on the 
' contrary, to have rendered their offences mwe 
heinous in the sight oi God— their terapo> 
rary chastenings, more severe— and their tUti- 

• Heb. 3d. 25, 26. 
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tnaie rejection, more decinve and unmitigated. 
Compare their punishments for example, even 
with ~ those inflicted, on the polluted, and 
justly devoted Canaanites. When was it heard, 
even unong these, that the Lend should 
" make a new thing, as in the matter of 
" Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ; " and- that the 
earth should " Qpen her mouth, and swallow 
" them up, with all that appertained untotiiem:" 
— or that thousands should be swept away by 
the plague, as it were in a momcBt— or that 
multitudes should be deistroyed by fiery ser- 
' pents — or that a whole nation diould be 
doomed to wanda: for forty years— to waste 
and to perish in the wilderness? 

Even aStei they were settled in the promised 
land, where all the blessings of election were 
-nnboundedly bestowed on them— did these 
cover tbeir ains, or hide tiiar iniquities ? 

Look at thdr various spoliations and defeats, 
when thny forgot God, uid turned to Idols. 
Look at tiie captivity of Judah, and the ever- 
lasting exile of Israd. Behold the awful ha- 
vock, and the final destruction, of the holy 
<dty of God ; where he had delighted " to {dace 
*• his nanie, to dwell there ; " and where, never- 
theless, were fulfilled the fearful predictions 
of Moses ; " thou shalt eat of the fruit of thine 
" own body, the flesh of thy sons and thy 
" daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
" given thee ; so that the man that is tender 
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" among you; and. :i^Ctfyj4eU<!0te, his eyea shafl 
'*be evil towflrdf 'fais,l»«tb0r,.;ttnd totywd ^9 
"nrife of. lus bofiom.ant^, toward tb« xtmamt 
I'of iwchildwh,'.' " ia thft isiege and.ii»;;t^ 
-'' stnutnttsB wherewith, i^aoi eneoues ab^ 
^•distWK.thee:?®!. - : ,.. :. , ;; o,! ... - 
. Xarifyrm-Cast yoiir 6ytti.OY«i: tlw.'kil^flpM 
«f thejeaitdi^ and behc^ thii8^f>ec^fl^ etiA^Xm^ 
k: nerfet*' Cndingi plmi^icaen t^T^cost «ff- . by titeBT 
6bd,-wi)d^ae deb^htadi in-'dgemMl-poratewted 
inA treddmadown^iitihnva^ lAverftr/tftiiimtP 
under bebyeh^^n^HiB ^'.acstttereftaBdjpeeliad^i 
f an. wtohislunisiit^ a'i[Ji»Terb^i:d ibye-woni^' 
and "a bisong^r-^rindivol, dayafter^y^iuanl; 
these Eighteen Huidbded jdiiiv^ baft be«n CmeW 
fiHed, an4'iKfulfiUiAg^t^predif:thHli;:"ftt)iigtig, 
^> theseii&lioiii thqfu:^altfind no ewei notthtf 
«« shall the-Bol6.df thy £oot.>havfe i«M j:,bu&.j^ 
" L^vd'shall givcnthee a. tramMii^^lKartv jwd 
f'iea^ngofeyeStaxidaoaovraiauait and thy 
" life dlall hang &i doiibt 'betcte theei audi f^biun 
« shak fear dayahdviiight, ^and thott ak^% have 
■"none assurance of thy. life;' &i tbe morning 
«*tbou shalt say^ would God it w^« eT*n,! and 
/•at even thoa sh^t bay, wottld God it were 
■*^ morning ! for the fear of thy heart wbfj^Tpitli 
.^* thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thin? 
■" eyes which thou Aalfwe."' 

These are Uh fritne^Ses i " Go to theip, apd 

»Deut. xxviii. 53, 54. 'Ibid. 65, 66, 67. 
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mkthemtWhetiheTthepeeitliarprwil^eg cm^er'- 
red on his ehoten people; have saved them, firanl 
the demands of his hoKness, or the awards 
of his justice. And, shall not their trembling 
frames, their subdued spirits, their abimdoned 
hopes,, thdr outcast wanderings — " without a 
" prince, and without a sacrifice, and without 
" an image, and without a teraphim ;'"— ^haU 
not all'these'be a sufflcientonsWer?— *lnd'dohdt 
they fearftiUyTerifj' the warning, delivered by 
the mouth W Barvid, three thousand ffkt& 
since; " the Lord searcheth all hearts; and 
"tLttderstahdeih alL'^l^e imagination^ of the 
'^^'thou^ts': if tbou seek him he wiQ be fodrfd 
" of thee ; bat if thou fcvsake him, He will cast 
" thee off for e*er!"'^ ' .^ - ,i - ■■■.■ ) ' 

' ^ow, let it be vemembered;- that the' Apostle 
-not ionTy dcblares the deep' Snterest we have m 
these' events, ' by the assurance ' contained ' in 
tJie text, that they " were writt«i f&c bur acT- 
" monition;" but itt the ctffltext, ^nd in many 
other ^laoee, hlft dWws a close parraHet, btttt^eefi 
<iod's -deftlings wiUi thfe Je^^sh, imd with the 
Christian Chiirches; i : , 

He 'shchv*, 'that Cltfistians ■ havfe -beeVi 
j^eetmi i^ prii^^s, imu^ ' more ^l6ntfus, 
tfa&n: those of HM. "* He betth bt«s^ 
:".ite "witli']di(s]^kual''ble86ings^$tii'|}edv;eiily 
**"pta<*s^^h\ Christi' according as' he h?th 

* Hosea; iii.' 4.'- 1 ' ' 1 Chroa.' xxviii. 9, 
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** chosen us in him before the foundation of 
" the world';"^ " even us ^bom ,he hath called, 
" not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen- 
" til^s^ as he saith aUoin Oiee, I will call them 
" my people whidi were not my people, and 
" her beloved, which was not beloved." * So 
glOTiOus, indeed, are these privileges — as an 
Evangelist has shown — that though " among 
" them that are bom of women there had not 
".arisen a greater than John the Baptist, yet 
" he that is least in the kingdom.ctf Heaven, is 
" greater than he." * 

Like those of Israel, also, these privileges -are 
the gifts of ^ec and undewrved grace. "Where- 
"fore remember, that ye, being in times past, 
" Gentiles in the flesh, who are called uncircum- 
" cision,". " were without Christ, being aliens 
" from the commonwealth of Israd, and stran- 
" gers from the covenants of promise, having 
" no hope,- and without God in the world,- but 
" now in Christ Jesus, - ye who sometimes were 
" ffff off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ," 
*' who came and pr^cbed peace to you which 
** were afar off, and to them that were nigh."' 
" What shall we say, then ? that the Gientiles 
*' which followed not after riighteousness, 
" have attained to righteousness, even the 
" righteousness which is of faith ;" " that 

' * Ephet. i. 3, 4. « Rom. iz. 24, 35. ' Matt xi. 11. 
'Ephd. ii. ll/ia,: IS, 17. - 
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* he might make known the riches of hii 
*• gloiy on the vessels of m»cy, which he had 
" afore prepu^d unto glory, ieven us whom h6 
** hath called, not of the Jews amiy, but also 
" of the 'Gentiles." ' But tiie parallel does not 
stop here ; for, the same Apostle hath thus 
warned us ; " Now these things were our 

* examples, to the intent we should not 
" lust after evil things, as tbey also lusted, 
" neither let us commit fornication, as some of 
** diem committed, and fdl in one day three 
** and twenty thousand. Neither let us tempi 
" Christ, as some of them also tempted, and 
" were destroyed of serpents. Neither mur- 
*' mur ye, as some of them also murmured, 
" and were destroyed of the destroyer." * " For 
*' I speak to you Grentiles, inasmuch as I am 
** the Apostle of the GJentiles," "and if some 
*• of the branches be broken oflP, and thou 
•* being a wild olive ixee, wot graffed in 
** among them, and with them partakest of the 
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" not the natural hraackes, take heed lest 
" he also »pare not thee. Behold therefore 
" the goodness and aeterity of God : on them 
" which,^^ teverity ; but towards thee, good- 
" ness ; if thou continue in kit goodness : other-* 
" wise thou td*o shalt be cut (^' ' 

Thus, the paralld seems to be complete; 
and for a due understanding of God's Election 
of us Christians, we are evidently referred^ 
to his actual dealings with bis chosen people of 
old. And thus, the question is rescued, from 
the unintelligible and endless disputes of ab- 
stract metaphysicks, and -resolved into an his- 
torictd inquiry, how far the Omnipotent has 
been pleased, by revealed ^cts, to .declare his 
intentions, in this particular. 

That such a parallel is drawn, can hardly, I 
think, be denied, by any candid investigator 
of Scripture; though dl may not, perhaps* 
agree on the conclusions, to which it conducts. 

To me it seems, that, in fair reasoning, they 
can be no other than these. That, though the 
sovereign disposer of events may, and actually 
does — in spiritual matters, as well as in tem- 
^ral — in the world of Grace, as well as in the 
world of nature — distribute his inestimably 
blessings, in various and widely-different de.; 

' Jtom. xi. 13, 17, to 82. See also, Heb. iii. 17 to iv. I. 
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grees— (pring to one man " ten talents " to 
. to another " five," and to another only " one ;" 
yet, that in hU^no/ awards — whethernations, 
churches, or individuals be in question — be 
will deal with all, according to Uie use they 
shall have made, of his free and undeserved 
gifts ; setting one over " ten cities, and ano. 
ther ov« ** five cities," but casting " the im- 
*' printable servant, into outer darkness, where 
^ shall be weqang and gnashing of teeth."' 
^ Frar he wUl render to every man according 
*' to his deeds : to them, who . by patient 
•* continuance in well doing, seek for glory, 
"and honor, and immorttdity, eternal life ; 
** but unto them that are contentious, and do 
"not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
V ness ; indignaticm and wrath ; tribulation and 
** anguish, upon «e«ry toul of man that doth 
•■ evU, of the Jew firat, and also of Ihc Gen- 
•* tile ; but glory, honor, and peace, to every 
^' man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and 
" also to the Gentile ; for there is no respect of 
"p«-*oB» with God."* 

• Even those, who would not agree in the full 
extent of the views here stated, (and stated, as 
as it seems to me, on the st^est grounds, he- 
cause deduced from the general testimony, of 
a long, conspicuous, and intelligible course c£ 

* Matt. XXV. 15~30. »R<Jm. ii. 6, 7, B, 9, 10, 11. 
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revdftled Jitcitt) however they may iaDcy 
thraaseWes aUe, to sboW from meta^hyKical 
^ecuUtiMH, or detached texts, that irftipec 
Hoe and arbitrary decrees form the teoret hafils 
of God'a moral govemnHmt ; evtn thtee mllst^ 
I think, adn^t. that this govetemeDtt is disi 
pitted in the events alluded to, has been aft 
least tf^iparewAfir conducted, as if no mudi :d^ 
orecis existed. For all these nretded ddslihgs of 
{MToVidenee alwW» that he doeat in ,^Ktf„. cctm» 
Boaud, admonish^ exhort, pnt^i and irewdtdi 
pot merely the generality of tnafiluad, biit his 
Qwn choten people, idt the tame memnef aa il 
po i^di decrees influenced hit proceedingB* or 
hid. any existence whatsoever. Coftiequently*— 
arguing by t^ phUosptihiotl pTin«ipIe« «1** 
4cedy Uid di>wn~^-we ate beutad to oonelude/ 
^(Hb ih0 things be»f iina»tmt» us; ftova ^e 
obvioiK , VDSOphidtacated meaning, of |dai» 
,/iiol*-T-fact9 reveaied fe* thbt vety purposs'-f 
" writteti fcH* our ai3axKxatiolif"—-v« «re boun^- 
1 say, to cfMieluclej that it la the intention of 
providence, that all men should rftuon asuitutf 
as if such irrespective decrees bad no existencg 
«h>t«Ver.* 

.^ It wwortbf of remark, that Calvin, in hU attenqrts to 
di^ive from Scripture, the doctiine of Abiohite- Predestina- 
tion to eternal happiness 6t misery, is' o&liged to aKindad 
attiptO(^tidia Joels; and to (Miififle himself to AfentMhteA 
ieduciiont from intulaUd lexlt. . . ' . 
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On the wliol^ it seems to me, tb«£ in aaitl^ 
girting the doctiinea of Revelation, too Uttj« 
Attention is paid, to th&Jtiets of Scripture. 
S«me are inclined to omit eyen th^ Gosp^ and 

He 13 compelled to adroit, that the calling of ^brahanif 
and the prefeVence of Jacob, refer to their tvhole posterity^ 
■"fhe declaration, " Jacob ftace t loV^d,'' respects thfe 
' «bole f4sietitf ttf tbo pAttiitcht Wbbm iHb prophet thatt 
'oppotastothe dfsccndonts of Snu.' (Ineti. B- in- ■• 7*^ 
Allein's TranB. vol. II. p. 409.) And in sect. 5, hsviny 
defined Election, he adds — " ThU, God hath not only tead- 
' fied in particular persons, but hath given a specimen of 
' it in the n>kote potlerili/ of Abraham,* &d. In Sect. 6, h* 
admitif that mattt/ 1^ those m elected, a» Isbmael, £bAu> Satl, 
were aftetWirda r^tetedj and add»-'-' 1 grant, it wai ^ 
'.their oWn ermt aadguiU that Ishmad, Esau, and personi 
' of similar characters. Jell fraai adoption ; beoause the 
' condition annexed was, that they should faithfully keep 
'the covenant of God, which they perfidiously violated/ 
(^. 407-) But yri he requhvi dr to admit thitf leMpafdi 
a^ectiitte (tectioa, ai a kind (if type, or " B{tniitKiiortltt 
" d«ettw) wluoh eaa net>trfa,il<it att^amng it'v fiiU efibeb" 
(P. 409.) . 

t trust, uiat the impropriety of arguing from such 
analogies 
(Sup. p. 
admitted 
when so 
ror,itw 
(hose of 
rejected. 

Calvin ^identty felf the' veakiiesd of iai. arguments, in 
ftis respect ; and, aftef many efforts to escape the diffictilfy,. 
he seems to forget, that it wasjorcfd upon him, by Scrip- 
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Apostolick narratives, and to confine us solely 
to the Epistles; while greater numbers contend, 
that we should, at all events, exclude the Old 
Testament history. Many of the Sects, and 
Heresies, that divide the Christian Church, have 
arisen from, and are supported by, the con- 
tempt that has been thus heaped, on some parts 
of God's sacred word, with the carnal view, of 
building up human systems uptHi the re- 
mainder. 

We can hardly expect to find these false 
views generally corrected, till there shall arise 
in the Christian Church, a numerous body 
Kj! witnesses to God's truth, who shall be natu- 
rtMy separated from all sects-^«8sentially ex- 
empted from any tendency to these errors — and 
possessed of a preponderating, because a provi- 
dentially recognised authority, as expositors of 
Holy Writ Now such may be looked for, in 
that people, to whom were at first ** committed 
" the oracles of God," ' whenever it shall 

iurt hUbny ilMlf ; and be advises his " read^s to ttdopt no 
" prejudices <Hi either side, till it shall appear from adduced 
" pOMtagts (^ Scripture, what sentiments ought to b« 
"entertained." (P. 410.) He then inunediately proceeda 
in the following chapter, to produce his authorities ; which 
consist, not of &ctB, h\it (^ imtUaled text*, and metaphysical 
deductions therefrom. And he thus manifestly abandtxu 
the plain factt of Scripture History, as unfavoumble to 
his views. 

T Rom. iii." 2. 
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please providence, to bring them back, as a 
nation, into the fold of Christ. 

" For it shall come to pass" (saith the prophet) 
" in the it^t da^», that the mountain of the 
"Lord's house shall be established in the top 
** of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
" the hills ; and all nations shall flow unto it. 
" And many people shall go and say, come ye, 
" and let us go up to the moimtain of the 
" Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
" and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
" will walk in his paths : for out of ^on shall 
" go forth the law, and the word of the Lord 
" from Jerusalem." ^ If, (as many belLeve) a 
more literal and complete accomplishment of 
this prophecy. is to take place, than any it has 
yet received ; we may reasonably expect, that 
it's fulfilment will establish God's ancient peo- 
ple, as the head of the Christian Church. . If so, 
it is not to be supposed, that they will then,. at 
once, and for the first rime, expunge from their 
recollection, the awful and practical lessons which 
*th^ have been receiving, during so many ages 
past, from the God of their fathers. When 
they shaU have really entered into their " rest," 
it shall no more b^ said of them — '* It is a 
" people that do err in their hearts, for they 
" have not known my ways." ^ When they have 
■learned, to set up Christ on the throne of 
* iMiah ii. 8, 3. » Pa. xcv. 10. Heb. Hi. 10^ 17- 
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David, and to knonr, that " a sfieptre of righte-t 
" ousness is the sceptre of his kingdom" ' — ' 
whep tl|ey understand, that *' the Lord God 
" of Israel, hath visited and redeemed his peo- 
" pie," that they " might serve htm without 
*< fear in hdinesc and ri^teouniess before 
!* him all the days of their life \ " * they surely 
will not fwget, that the saipe spiritual rock 
was with them in the wUd^n^ss, and " that 
f reek was Christ ; " ' — that " in all their^lic- 
" tion,fae was afflicted, and the Angd of his pre- 
*' s^oe saved them : in his Ipve and in bis pity, 
" he redeemed them : and he bare them, and 
** Qarried tb^m all the days of old." * On the 
eont»ary, in " tliat day," tkmr scmg shall be — 
'* Praise the. Lord, call upon his name, declare 
" his daingi among the people, make mention 
*• that his name is exalted. Sing unto the Lord : 
f' iQt\\ehafihdoneexeelientihingt'.^\s\s\aiovin 
" to all the earth. Cry out and shout, thou 
« inh^»tants of Zitm: for great is the holy* 
•* ONE OP ISRAEL in the midst of thee." ' 
Thus,when they have 'Humed to theLord," that 
vail, which until this day remaineth upon their 
hearts, " in the reading of the Old Testament," 
shall be " dwie away in Christ:"'and both 
ft-om their previous experience, their deeper 

' Heb. j. 8. " Luke i. 68—75. ' i Cor. x. 4. 

* Isaiah Ixiii. g. ' Isaiah xii, 4, 5, Q, — in cannexioii with 

tV) I»eceditig chapter. * 8 Cor. iiL 14, «. 
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repentance, their more' abounding love, and 
their restoration to more exalted favour — they 
shall appear in the *' City of the great King," *' 
as the faithful witnesses of his covenants—the 
venerable memorials of his moral government— 
and the experienced interpreters of his Holy - 
WiU. 

From the natural influence of such a con- 
8ummati(n), and of all it's concomitant drcum- 
stances ; it may not, perh^, be too sanguine, 
to anticipate, under Divine Grace, for the 
Church of Christ, a resulting unity and 
harmony of doctrine, a simplicity of Faith, 
a sincerity of Profession, and a " beauty of 
" Holiness," ' such as it has never yet been 
blessed with. Sects and heresies shall then 
merge in this universal church. And the beams 
of Gospel light, which, passing through their 
mediums, have hitherto been distorted and • 
discoloured, shall in her be re-uffited, and 
transmitted in cloudless and vivifying lustre, 
to all her children. 

I shall now conclude, with a few practical 
deductions from what has been said. 

I. The preceding observations furnish us 
with an answer, to an objection against the 
sacred writings, common amongst unbelievers. 

* Matt V.S5. ' i Chron.'zvi. 29.— Ps, cz.iii. 

a L 
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They imagine, that a short system of abstract 
truths^ and monU injunctions, would possess 
higher claims to inspiration, tbait the confused 
mass of strange and incredible facts, (as tiiey 
represent them ) whidi have been forced into 
an unnatural union, to form the Canon of 
Scripture. 

It has, I think, been su£BcientIy shown, 
both in the commencement, and the progress 
of this discourse, fliat Revelation, in order to 
be intelligible in itself, and in its piractical 
applications, must to a certain ext^it, have 
been graducdhf promulgated; and must also 
have been exemplified, by a sufficient nimiber 
of striking instances, recorded on inspired au- 
thority. All this has.beendone, in the w<urd 
of God, as we possess it, and oould not, as far 
as we can perceive, have been efiPected— at 
least to any purposes equally prtustical — on the 
system of'abstract statements, which Ihey pro. 
pose. 

The wisest of those, who possessed not 
inspiration, but \vho understood human na- 
ture, have shown by their own efforts, the 
propriety of the Scripture method. The Sages 
of ancient and modem times, have found 
even fictitious narratives, a useful me£um of 
instruction for the youthful and unl^med. — 
How much more impressive, as well as im- 
portant, are- the simple and affecting histories 
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of the Sacred volume. — What abstruse defi- 
nitions, could have held up to our admiration, 
the "beauty of Holiness," and the ultimate 
happiness of virtue, as we behold them depict 
ted, in the life and character of Joseph — the 
self-abasement of true repentance, as in the 
sorrows and submissive sufferings of David — ^ 
_ the consolation8 and efficacy of prayer, as in 
Daniel and EUjah — the heroism of Faith, as ~ 
in Shadrach, Mesbach, and Abednego, — and 
the sovereignty of Divine Providence, as in 
the abasement and restoration of Nebuchad- 
r? 



II. It may, however, to the foregoing objecti- 
on, be further answered ; that thej^m. In which 
Scripture conveys instruction, is not only more 
inielUgible than any abstract treatise, but 
more calculated to win the heart and qff'eetiOHS. 

It has been remarked, that example is more 
influential than precept. Perhsips, the. cause 
may be, that it is not only more easily under- 
stood, but more deeply felt, and more perma- 
nently remembered. Mere abstract doctrine, 
dealing in generals, more than in particulars — 
in notions, more than in realities— addresses it- 
self rather to the head, thau to the heart. It 
fumisbeAnothing, to captivate the imagination, 
while present — noUiihg for the memory to 
rq>oae upon, while absent. In it's first an- 
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nounoement, it awakens but Uttle emotion; 
and therefore it's repetition can scarcely con. 
tribute, to stimulate bope, or to foster tbe 
affections; But tbe exhibition of ekaracter—> 
eitha* in real life» or in faithful narrative-'in- 
vigoratesthe conceptions, animates the feeling 
and communicates to the lessons of morality, 
all the interest of sympathy, and all the 
permanent^ of association. 

. III. It is probable, therefn^, that we never 
could have so fully appreciated, the Atbi- 
butes of Deity, — which are so calculated to win 
back the apostate soul to God — if we had not 
beheld them, embodied, and sojourning amongst 
us, in the person and character of Christ. 

How could we have learned to estimate hia 
power, if we had not Men him control the 
elements, heal the sick, and nuse the dead ? 

If he had not worshipped with us in the Tem- 
ple—taught us in the wildeniess; — and in- 
stEucted us in his joumeyings — ^how could we 
have sud " one to another, did not our hearts 
*• bum within us, while he talked with us by 
" the way, and while he opened to us the 
** Scriptures ? " * 

How could we have understood th* toido-- 
uess of his sympathy, if we had not seen him 
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weep at the grave of Lazarus, and mourn, at 
a sorrowing parent, over rebellious Jejrusatem ? 
How could we have comprehended the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, and the wonderful sacrifices 
. of his love ; if we had not witnessed hist 
bearing our griefs, and ORnying our sorrows ; 
wounded for our tntfisgr^sions, und bruised 
for our iniquities — if we had not followed him 
to the garden pf G^thseman^ and marked Uie 
shuddering agony that swept over his soul, 
while he stood before God, as the substitute 
for sinners — if we had not heard, from the 
Cross on Calvary, that startling cry — at which, 
the earth trembled, oat die sun tiuned pale 
— " My God, my God, why hast thou forsak- 
" en me.^ " 

. IV. Lastly ; it has been obsa-red jn a, former 
discourse, that, we may hope to have our 
knowledge- of God, greatly increased in. a 
future state, by our obtaining access to dbplays 
of his power and majesty, beyond our {H-esent 
observation. Revelation seems to confirm this 
conjecture. And it shows, that this shall con. 
cist; not, in the communication, of any further 
abstract views of the Divine Attributes— not in 
t'heproo(ordevdopement,(tf eternal irrespective 
dpcrees--but, in the permission, to behold ia 
Christ, the undouded concentration of Divine 
C^Ioiy and Goodness. 
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Now ; wie are come to Christ on the Cross ;. 
but theo, to the Lamb " in the midst of the 
"throne" of God * — naw to " Jesus the mediator 
" of the new covenant ; " « but then to Jesus 
in the glory, which he had with the Father 
** before Uie world was." ^ — For then " GJod 
"-shall.be all in all ; " " and the Father and the 
Son shall be one in Hegal Dignity, in Glory, 
and in Worship. In BegalDignity, tot " the 
" Throne of god and of Uie lamb shall be in " 
the new Jerusalem, " and his servants shall serve 
•* him, and they shall see his face." ' In Ghrp 
■^iat " the glory of God " shall " lighten it, 
" and the Liamb ia be th« light thereof ; and 
*■ the nations of them that are saved, shall walk 
" in the light of it, and the kings of the earth; 
" do bring their glory and honour unto it." ' 
In Worship — iat " the Lord God Almi^ty, 
V and the Lamb are tW temple <rf-it," • " and 
•' eirery creature which is in heaven, and on the 
*' the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
*' that are in them, " shtdl say, " hlesaing and 
" Aofteur and ghry and power be unto hm 
" that titteth on the throne, and mito the 
" Ijamh, fw ever and ever." ■ 

Thus *' shall the pure iir heart see God ; " * 
and when Christ shall appear, they that " be 

« Eev. V. 6, « Heb. xii. 24. "> John xvii. 5, 

• 1 Cor. XV. S8. * Rev. xxii. S, 4. > Rev. xxi. iS, S4>. 

*Rev. xxi. 28,— ■ V.13, iv. 10, II. *M»tt,V.8. 
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" Me him" " shall see hiih.as he is ; " • and then 
in the fullest sad sublimest sense, shall Us peo- 
ple enjoy " the light of the knowledffe of the 
'* glory qf God in the.^e of Jems Christ,"* 
then they shall see " face to face," " and know 
** even as they are known." ' 

Let those, then, before whom have been set 
by grace, " the lUisearchaHe riches of Christ,"' 
value above all other sciences, " the excellency 
" of the knowledge of Christ Jesus."' Laying 
aside, the useless and unprofitable perplexities 
of metaphysical inquiries, which only lead to 
" questions and strifes of words ; whereof 
" Cometh envy,- strife, nulings, evil surmisings, 
" perverse disputings ;"' let them apply them- 
selves more and more, tw the study and imita- 
tion of Sis character, who is " the image of the 
" invisible God;'" whose glory is "as the glory 
« of the only begotten of the Father, full of ' 
" grace and truth :" ' that being " rooted and 
" grounded in love,"* they may " be filled 
" with all the fullness of God"' — ^that being 
" conformed to the image of his Son,"" they may 
look for " the appearing of our . Xjcaei Jesus 

» 1 John iii. g. « S Cor, iv. 6. 'I Cor, xiii. 12. 

• Ephes. iii. 8. » Phil. iii. 8. » I Tim. vL 4, 5. 

»Col.i. 13. 'Johni. 14. * Ephes. iiL 17. 

* Epbea. iii. ig. ' Rom. viii. iQ. 
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"Christ: which in his-tiines he shall show,' 
*' who is the blessed and only potentate, the 
" King of kings, * and Ix>rd of lords, who only 
" hath immortaUty, dwelling in tiie light which 
" no man can approach unto ; whom no man 
" hath seen or can see : to whom be honour 
" and power eva*lasting. Amen."' 

7 1 Tim. vi. 1*, 15, 16. 
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